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Many  go  up  in  smoke  at  garbage  dumps  and 
incinerators.  But  burning  them  consumes  oxy¬ 
gen.  It  produces  smog  and  pollutants.  When 
you're  finished,  all  you’ve  got  is  ashes. 


This  saves  over  one  and  a  half  million  trees  a 
year  by  reducing  the  requirement  for  virgin 
wood  pulp,  and  it  keeps  thousands  of  tons  of 
old  newspapers  out  of  the  incinerator. 


We’ve  come  up  with  a  better  answer.  Now  each 
year  110.000  tons  of  old  newspapers  go  through 
our  FSC  Paper  Corp.  plant  at  Alsip,  Illinois. 
There  they  are  de-inked  and  turned  into  rolls  of 
fresh,  paper,  ready  to  go  back  on  the  press. 


The  result: 

—  Less  heat 
—  More  enlightenment 
—  A  better  world 
That’s  what  newspapers  are  for. 


Chicago  Sun-Times/ Chicago  Daily  News 


Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


The  multimillion  dollar  FSC  recycling  plant,  built  in  1967,  is  one 
of  the  first  three  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  the  only  one 
in  the  midwest. 


THE  FORWARD  LOOK 


TIu*  (lopley  Newspapers  of  (California 
and  Illinois  salute  the  43rd  annual  ANPA 
Research  Institute’s  Production  Manage¬ 
ment  (Conference  in  Cincinnati.  ^  e  salute 
the  Institute  for  its  eontrihutions  to  the 
technological  explosion  that  has  given  the 
newspaper  of  today  the  look  of  tomorrow. 

All  who  are  in  any  way  associated 
with  newspapers,  from  reader  to  writer 
to  advertiser  to  puhlisher,  owe  a  debt  t<. 
those  whose  study,  research,  experimen¬ 
tation.  successes  —  yes.  even  failures  — 
have  helped  us  pntduee  a  sophisticated 
product  in  an  itu-reasingly  sophisticated 
society. 

(Copley  Newspapers  are  proud  of  the 
role  they  have  played  and  are  playing  in 
this  never-ending  search  for  improved 
and  more  economical  production  systems. 

Vie  take  this  opportunity  to  endorse  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute’s  leadership  in 
helping  newspapers  reach  higher  goals 
of  mechanical  effieieney.  j 

Better  newspapers  mean  greater  read-  . 

ership.  Greater  readership  means  greater  ’ 

understanding,  and  greater  understanding 
will  help  to  make  a  better  world. 

Cofihui  Weu;spa{2fiH5 
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Business  is  Soaring  in 
TERRIFIC  Tl 


FIRST  TULSA 
BANCORPORA- 
TION'  s  new 
41 -story  tower, 
now  under 
construction. 
Tallest  in  the 
state! 


The  First  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Co.'s  New  41 
Story  Tower  Proves  it! 


F.  G.  McCLINTOCK,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  The  First  National  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  of 
Tulsa  stated  with  the  announcement  on  their 
new  41  -story,  $20,000,000  First  Place,  “Busi¬ 
ness  prospects  have  never  been  brighter  in 
Tulsa.”  With  deposits  around  the  half  billion 
mark,  and  involvement  in  every  phase  of  the 
financial  and  economic  growth  of  the  area, 
his  words  are  important  for  advertisers  who 
want  to  move  merchandise  in  this  bright, 
booming  market.  Take  the  dominant  media 
. . .  .that  carries  more  linage  than  any  TWO 

newspapers  in  the  state _ and  sell _ 

in  Terrific  TULSA,  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
markets  in  America!! 
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CJIjje  O^ribum 


THE  OIL  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS 


morning  /  evening  /  Sunday 

Two  Independent  &  Separately  Owned  Newspapers  •  Reps.-BRANHAM-MOLONEY 


AN  OCEAN  PORT! 


A  40  COUNTY-4  BILLION  MARKET 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


CA  TCH-lines 


Hy  i^iiora  T^'illiaiii^on 


THIS  IS  A  TRUE  STORY  writes  .Innatliun  Marshall  from 
S««ttsdale,  Arizona,  where  he  puhlishes  the  Daily  Progress. 
Marshall  reports  he  was  representing  the  Arizona  Newspapers  1 
Association  in  welcoming  the  convention  of  the  National  Feci-  j 
eration  of  Press  ^  omen  when,  “as  an  inveterate  pipe  smoker, 

I  found  myself  in  an  impossihle  situation.”  He  discovered  he'd 

forgotten  to  bring  his  tobacco.  Observes  Marshall:  “While 
women  are  now  allowed  to  become  members  of  SDX,  thev  still  ! 

have  not  achieved  full  liberation.  There  was  not  a  tobacco  | 

I»ouch  to  be  found  at  the  whole  luncheon.”  And  printed  in  ink 

at  the  bottom  of  Marshall’s  letter  to  Catch-lines  was  this  PS,  , 
“I  u  as  not  invited  to  join  the  N.F.P.W.”  ' 

'X-  *  I 

PUN  TIME — Over  the  photo  of  a  200-vard  trail  of  baled  ^ 
hay  which  sailed  off  a  truck  rounding  a  transition  road  curve, 
the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner  caption  was:  “This  Hay 
\Xent  No  ‘Fodder.’” 

*  *  * 

TRUTH  IN  ADVERTISING— A  classified  ad  in  the  Louis-  | 
ville  Times  told  it  all.  “1970  station  wagon.  11  months  old, 
lemon  yellow,  has  required  three  water  pumps— still  leaking,  j 
pistons  replaced  once,  gaskets  replaced  twice,  starts  with  diffi-  1 
culty,  fuses  burn  when  rear  sprayer  is  used.  Will  prohahly  last  j 

II  years  if  left  in  garage.  Interested?”  Fourteen  persons  were.  i 

*  «■  *  j 

CURRIED  QUOTE:  A  Food  for  Thought  item  on  the  mast¬ 
head  of  the  Kabul  Times  as  reported  from  Afghanistan  by 
Jimmy  Bedford,  peripatetic  photojournalist,  was  as  follows: 

“A  man  of  genius  makes  misakes,  his  errons  are  volitical  and 
are  the  portals  of  discovery.”  The  quote  was  attributed  to 
Jafes  Joyce.  I 

*  ^  ^  ; 

POWER  OF  THE  PRESS  (and  movie  glamor) — Writer  j 

Max  Evans  used  a  dog  from  the  Alamogordo  pound  for  a  scene  | 

in  a  movie  he  was  filming  in  Taos,  New  Mexico.  Then  Evans  I 

wanted  to  find  a  good  home  for  his  four-footed  actor  and  ad¬ 
vertised  in  the  Taos  News,  “Movie  dog  needs  a  home.”  He  was 
swamped  with  requests  for  the  canine  hit  player. 

«  «  « 

“THE  AVERAGE  MAN  NEEDS  TWO  HOURS  OF  SLEEP 
a  night  for  five  nights,  then  on  Saturday  he  needs  to  sleep  all 
day  and  all  night.  Especially  during  lawn-mowing  time  and 
garden-planting  time  .  .  .”  wrote  Dereck  Williamson  in  his  page 
one  column  for  the  Bernardsville  (N.  J.)  Neivs. 

“The  average  woman  needs  eight  hours  of  sleep  but  never  | 

gets  it  and  never  lets  anybody  forget  the  fact  .  .  .  Other  forces,  ' 

such  as  children,  prevent  her  from  catching  cat-naps  during  the  i 

day  ...  I  know  one  local  housewife  whose  toddler  son  inter¬ 
rupted  her  nap  with  the  question:  ‘What  is  the  opposite  of 
hamburger?’  The  poor  woman  remained  wide  awake  for  three  j 
da  vs.” 

*  *  * 

WHO,  WHAT  AND  WHERE— Edwin  V.  O’Neel,  former  I 
publisher  of  the  Hagerstown  (Ind.)  Exponent  uses  a  simplified  i 
address  for  his  mail,  just  “EVO  47346.”  The  Zip  Code  gets  j 

the  letter  to  Hagerstown.  Tlien,  Ed  explains,  the  first  class  j 

postal  crew  knows  all  the  Main  Street  characters  in  town. 
Lowell  Nussbaum,  Indianapolis  Star  columnist,  checked  out  | 
the  address  with  a  postcard  and,  sure  enough,  heard  from  his  i 

one-time  fellow  reporter  without  delay.  I 

*  *  *  ' 

CLOTHES  MAKE  THE  CARTOONIST— Columnist  Robert 
Sylvester  related  his  New  York  Daily  News  colleague,  Jerrv' 
Schlamp,  was  delivering  a  package  of  cartoons  to  his  book 
publisher.  Attired  in  royal  blue  blazer,  bright  gold  shirt,  wide 
tie  and  Tyrolean  hat,  Schlamp  handed  the  package  to  the  re¬ 
ceptionist  requesting  she  give  it  to  Archie  Bennett.  The  lady 
announced  on  the  phone  immediately,  “Mr.  Bennett,  your  car¬ 
toons  are  here.”  Schlamp  demanded  to  know  how'  she  knew 
right  off  the  package  contained  cartoons.  Tlie  reply:  “For 
God’s  sake!  Look  at  the  way  you’re  dressed.” 
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JUNE 

13-15 — Nev/  England  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Colonial  Hilton 
Inn.  Newport,  R.l. 

13-16 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association.  Fairmont  Hotel.  Dallas. 

13- 25 — API  seminar  for  city  editors.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

14- 19 — International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FIEJ).  Hotel 
Atlantis.  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

16- 19 — Georgia  Press  Association.  Jekyll  Island,  Ga. 

17- 19 — Pennsylvania  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors.  Hotel  Sterling, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

17- 19 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  Eastern  Region 
Seminar.  Midtown  Tower  Hotel,  Rochester.  N.Y. 

18- 19 — CNPA  Editors  Conference.  Rickey's,  Palo  Alto. 

18-19 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Sunriver,  Ore. 

18-20 — New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Essex  and  Sussex  Hotel,  Spring 
Lake,  NJ. 

20-24 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  Hotel 
Skirvin,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

23-26— National  Newspaper  Association.  Holiday  Inn  Downtown,  Rochester, 
N.Y. 

23- 30 — American  Advertising  Federation.  Hilton  Hawaiian  Village,  Hono¬ 
lulu. 

24- 26 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Ojai  Valley  Inn  Ojai, 

24- 26 — Texas  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Crest  Inn,  Austin. 

25- 26 — Environment  symposium  for  New  England  newspapers.  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amhurst,  Mass. 

26- 30 — National  Printing  Equipment  Show.  International  Amphitheatre, 
Chicago. 

27- 28 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Victorian  Inn.  Strat¬ 
ford.  Ont. 

28- July  2 — National  Press  Photographers  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

JULY 

4-8 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Diplomat  Hotel, 
Hollywood  Beach,  Fla. 

10 -  California-Nevada  Associated  Press.  Hotel  Del  Coronado,  San  Diego. 

11- 14 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Century  Plaza, 
Los  Angelos. 

12- 16 — American  Newspaper  Guild.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Boston. 

14- 16 — Ohio  Retail  Advertising  Workshop.  Sheraton-Columbus  Motor  hotel. 
Columbus. 

15- 17 — Virginia  Press  Association.  Boar's  Head  Inn,  Charlottesville. 

15-17 — National  Newspaper  Association  workshop.  Gearhart  Motor  Inn, 

Gearhart,  Ore. 

22-24— North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville. 

29- 31 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Broadwater  Beach  Hotel  and  Golf  Club, 
Biloxi,  Miss. 

AUGUST 

6- 7 — West  Texas  Press  Association.  Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

7- 13 — International  Typographical  Union.  Diplomat  Hetel.  Hollywood,  Fla. 

8- 10 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Mechanical  Conference. 
Read  House,  Chattanooga. 

15-17 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Amarillo. 

15-18 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers  sales  conference. 

Mount  Washington  Hotel,  Bretton  Woods,  N.H. 

15-19 — Canadian  Weekly  Newspaper  Association.  Hotel  Vancouver,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.C. 

15-20 — Newspaper  Association  Managers  Inc.  Aqua-Marine  Lodge,  Avon 
Lake,  Ohio. 

27-28 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  of  the  Carolinas.  Blockade  Run¬ 
ner,  Wilmington,  N.C. 

27-31 — Canadian  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Jasper  Park  Lodge, 
Jasper,  Alberta. 

SEPTEMBER 

9- 11 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Classified  clinic. 
Hershey  Motor  Lodge,  Hershey,  Pa. 

11-12 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  retail  advertising  sales  seminar. 
Holiday  Inn  East,  Springfield,  III. 

11- 12 — Ohio  newspaper  classified  clinic.  Pick-Ft.  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

12- 14 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Rochester. 

18 — Texas  Press  Association  advertising  conference.  Camelot  Inn,  Waco, 

Tex. 
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REACH  MORE  MALES  IIM  5  ISSUES  OF 
THE  GLOBE  THAN  IN  5  ISSUES  OF 
THE  OTHER  PAPER. 


REACH  AND  AVERAGE  FREQUENCY 
ST.  LOUIS  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
MALES  -  866,000 


NUMBER  OF  ISSUES-DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

MALES  (000) 

316 

422 

480 

518 

546 

%  COVERAGE 

36 

49 

55 

60 

63 

AVG.  FREQ. 

1.0 

1.5 

2.0 

2.4 

2.9 

OTHER  PAPER 

MALES  (000) 

346 

408 

440 

461 

477 

%  COVERAGE 

40 

47 

51 

53 

55 

AVG.  FREQ. 

1.0 

1.7 

2.4 

3.0 

3.6 

SOURCE:  1970  ST.  LOUIS  LOCAL  INDEX  NEWSPAPERS 
W.  R.  SIMMONS  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


Note  that  each  additional  insertion  in  the  Globe  builds  higher  net  male 
reach  at  a  lower  cost  per  thousand  than  the  other  newspaper.  So  when 
you  want  males  and  you  want  reach,  the  Globe  is  your  eflicient  buy. 


®l0be''‘®em0crat 


Represented  nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 
A  member  of  Newspaper  I 


•Source:  ABC  Publisher's  Statement,  6  mos.  ending  Sept.  30.  1970 


Editor  &L  Publisher 

®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  u.  Brown  .  , 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher.  Chairman  of  the  Board.  1912-1959 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
Business  Press  Inc. 


6  Mo.  averaKe  net  paid  Dee.  Si,  1970 — 25,053 
Renewal  Rate — 74.06% 


How  have  we  been  doing? 

1  he  newspaper  business  has  been  a  little  handicapj)etl  competitiiely 
this  year  lietause  the  usual  guidelines  measuring  newspaper  sales  suc¬ 
cess — the  monthly  Media  Records  linage  reports — have  been  missing. 
As  our  readers  know,  Media  Records  has  had  its  problems  in  expand¬ 
ing  its  measurement  senate  while  computeri/ing  its  statistics.  1  his 
issue  ol  I'Xl*  (ontains  the  linage  re|x»rt  lor  the  month  ol  January,  lor 
instance. 

It  is  late,  but  it  is  em ouraging.  Every  publisher  knows,  of  course, 
how  he  ami  his  neighbors  or  competitors  fared  in  lina.ge  gains  or  losses, 
rnfortunately,  advertisers,  agencies  and  other  media  don’t  know  how 
tile  medium  ditl  at-large. 

Now,  they  are  advisetl  that  total  ailvertising  in  newspa|)ers  last 
)anuary  was  ahead  by  .S"„  in  ilollars,  which  is  Media  Records’  new 
yartlstkk  in  plates  ol  agate  lines.  That  was  at  a  time  when  magazines 
anti  tele\isi(»n  were  trving  to  alibi  spettacular  losses  in  atlvertising 
volume.  ( iity-by-t  itv  reptms  in  this  issue  will  show  those  markets  that 
hatl  linage  gains  tn  losses.  The  important  poitit  is  that  the  atlvertisers 
spent  more  mt)ney  in  newspaper  atlvertising  in  )anuarv  than  thev  tlitl 
in  the  same  month  the  year  before. 

I. inage  anti  tlollar  volume  reports  for  other  tnonths  this  yeat  will 
follow  tonseciitively  in  luture  issues  t)f  E.'^l*  and  we  beliete  thev  will 
show  a  steady  anti  continuing  giowth  in  newspa|K‘r  atlvertising  vt)hune. 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged;  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  and  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Executive  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker. 

Associate  Editors:  Craig  Tomkinson,  Jerome  H. 
Walker  Jr.,  Lenora  Williamson. 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 
Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner. 

Sales  Representatives:  Christopher  Lassen,  Harry 
B.  Mullinix,  Donald  L.  Parvin,  Richard  E. 
Schultz,  Earl  W.  Wilken. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager:  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director;  George  S.  McBride. 
Classified  Advertising  Manager:  John  Johnson. 

Marketing  and  Research  Manager:  Albert  E. 
Weis. 

Librarian:  Adelaide  Santonastaso. 


OFFICES 


Narrow  squeak 


General:  850  Third  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10022.  Phone:  212  752-7050.  TELEX  12  5102. 


Xcw  York  City  li;is  been  trying  to  fiiul  .t  way  to  tax  advertising  ;is  a 
soinxe  ol  new  revenue,  because  .Madison  Avenue  is  the  hnb  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  advertising  business,  this  could  be  viewed  as  a  potential  bonanza. 

T  he  city,  as  everyone  knows,  has  been  having  its  jjrobleins  with  re¬ 
calcitrant  unions  as  well  as  trying  to  get  a  tax  package  approved  bv  the 
state  legislature.  In  that  tax  patkage  was  a  j)ro])osal  for  a  7%  tax  on 
advertising  media. 

It  was  reported  late  Tuesday,  and  pnblished  in  some  places  Wednes¬ 
day,  that  this  ])rovision  had  been  ajjprovetl.  However,  the  legislature 
was  doing  its  homework  and  at  a  later  hour  it  was  killed. 

Such  a  tax  would  have  done  great  harm  to  metlia  in  New  York  City 
which  would  have  had  to  p;iss  it  along  to  advertisers  and  the  public 
in  higher  rates. 


Chicago:  360  North  Michigan  Avenue,  60601. 
Phone:  312-782-4897.  Gerald  B.  Healey, 
Editor.  Harry  B.  Mullix,  Richard  E.  Schultz, 
Advertising  Representatives. 

Los  Angeles:  1830:  West  8th  Street,  90057. 
Phone:  213-382-6346.  Scott,  Marshall  & 
Sands  Inc.  Advertising  Representatives. 

San  Francisco:  85  Post  Street.  94104.  Phone. 
415-421-7950.  Scott,  Marshall  &  Sands  Inc. 
Advertising  Representatives. 

Washington:  1295  National  Press  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.  20004.  Phone:  202-628- 
8365.  Luther  A.  Huston,  Correspondent. 

London:  23  Ethelbert  Road,  Birchlngton,  Kent 
England.  Alan  Delafons,  Manager. 


Co-op  network 


INDEX  TO  THIS  ISSUE 


Newspaper  admen  are  on  the  ball. 

T  he  volume  of  coojx.*raiive  advertising  in  newspapers  has  grown 
by  leaps  ami  bounds  in  recent  years  to  where  it  is  now  estimated  as 
sttmewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  but  atl  managers 
have  Iteeii  told  there  are  still  millions  of  dollars  of  cmtjjerative  ad  * 

money  still  not  being  s|>ent  and  still  available. 

Out  of  this  has  grown  the  relatively  new  newspajter  executive  title 
“co-op  coordinator.”  There  are  now  66  of  them,  they  have  formetl  j 

their  own  organization  (N.\CON)  and  have  just  helil  their  fourth  j 

seminar. 

That’s  what  we  call  mobilizing  your  brain  j)owcr.  .  I 

edito 
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letters 


‘MANAGED’  PICTURE? 

T  only  hope  that  Carl  G.  Miller  of  Spo¬ 
kane,  Vi  ash.,  skeptical  of  John  File’s  Pu¬ 
litzer  Prize  picture  of  the  girl  crying  over 
the  dead  student’s  body  (E&P,  May  29) 
will  never  have  to  stand  amid  a  fusillade 
of  bullets  an<l  in  panic  conditions,  take 
a  picture  and  then  ask  bystanders  to  sign 
affidavits  that  he  didn’t  “manage”  the  pic¬ 
ture. 

Had  \fr.  Miller,  who  admits  to  consid¬ 
erable  experience  as  a  press  photographer, 
been  in  that  Kent  State  turmoil  on  that 
May  4  he  probably  would  not  be  so  skep¬ 
tical. 

It’s  a  long  way  from  Kent  to  Spokane. 

Incidentallv.  it  was  not  one  picture  hut 
a  portfolio  of  pictures  that  won  John  Filo 
SnX.  Hearst.  Polk  and  Pulitzer  awards. 

(The  u  riter  is  Professor  of  Journalism 
at  Kent  State  I’niversityJ 
Kent.  O.  Mi  rray  Powers 

*  *  ♦ 

SHAET.O^t 

A  few  weeks  ago  Frank  McGee  of  NBC- 
tv  referred  to  a  recent  Roper  poll  that 
found  “that  people  get  most  of  their  news 
from  television  ...  as  they  have  said 
they  did  since  1963.  Newspapers,  radio 
and  magazines  followed  in  that  order.” 

If  this  is  the  case,  Americans  must  be 
growing  more  superficial  and  more  poorly 
informed  with  each  passing  year. 

And  I  don’t  say  this  to  be  insulting  as 
far  as  tv  news  is  concerned.  I  say  it  be¬ 
cause  any  tv  viewer  must  realize  he  gets 
hut  a  few  sentences  on  any  one  news  event. 

This  trend  toward  shallowness  can’t 
help  hut  affect  tv,  newspapers  and  all 
other  media  in  the  years  ahead,  for  the 
freedoms  we  enjoy  in  this  nation  (includ¬ 
ing  freedom  of  the  press)  are  directly 
tied  to  how  well  informed  the  American 
people  are. 

William  K.  Babel 

Orange,  Mass. 

♦  ♦  * 

ICMA  TO  RESTON 

I’m  sorry  E&P  omitted  ICMA  from 
mention  of  .\NP.\  move  to  Reston,  Va., 
while  highlighting  INPA’s  decision. 

Our  hoard  voted  to  move  with  ANPA 
last  October.  We  made  no  great  publicitv 
item  out  of  it.  INP.A  delayed  decision  and 
now  has  built  tbe  vote  to  go  into  consider¬ 
able  publicity  item. 

New  York  Cyrus  H.  F avor 

(The  writer  is  general  manager  of  the 
International  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation.) 

*  *  * 

AGENCY  EIABII.ITV 

Your  May  29th  issue  headlined  a  storv. 
New  Ad  Agencies  Are  Bad  Risk,  Credit 
Men  Told,  reporting  the  remarks  of  Ev¬ 
erett  O.  White,  credit  manager  of  the 
Providence  Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin. 
Mr.  White  was  quoted  as  calling  “adver¬ 
tising  agencies  and  franchised  businesses 
.  .  .  the  largest  group  of  late  payers  and 


dead  beat  accounts  for  newspapers.” 

Let  me  bypass  the  franchised  businesses. 
Mr.  White’s  generalization  about  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  is  both  untrue  and  unfair. 
It  also  demonstrates,  I  believe,  a  misun¬ 
derstanding  about  the  basic  legal  rela¬ 
tionships  and  obligations  of  an  ad  agency. 

Unless  it  specifically  agrees  to  be  liable, 
an  ad  agency  is  not  routinely  liable  for 
the  bills  (space,  time,  etc.)  of  its  client, 
the  adyertiser.  The  agency  is  the  “legal 
agent”  of  a  fully-disclosed  principal,  the 
advertiser  and  is  not  even  a  “party”  to 
the  space  or  time  contract  although,  of 
course,  it  signs  it.  This  is  good  principal- 
agent  law  generally  and  the  advertising 
agency-advertiser-medium  relationship  cre¬ 
ates  no  new  legal  rules  or  obligations  and 
rights.  There  is  no  custom  of  the  trade 
making  an  agency  liable  if  it  does  not 
undertake  to  be.  This  is  true  whether  the 
space  or  time  is  or  is  not  commissionable. 

This  comment  is  not  made  in  a  vacuum. 
It  is  based  on  the  decided  cases  and  some 
25  years  of  personal  observation  of  the 
collection  activities  of  the  media.  Some 
agencies  reinforce  their  no-liability  status 
by  signing  insertion  orders  as  “agent  for 
the  advertiser.”  On  the  other  hand,  some 
papers  require  a  specific  undertaking  or 
guarantee  from  the  agency,  thereby  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  basic  non-liability  of  the 
ad  agency.  The  choice,  of  course,  is  up 
to  the  indiyidual  paper  (keeping  in  mind 
the  1955  Justice  Department  consent  de¬ 
cree)  but,  if  a  paper  does  not  get  such 
a  guarantee,  it  would  not  haye  a  right 
against  the  ad  agency. 

If  Mr.  White  intended  to  confine  his 
criticism  to  new  ad  agencies  which  had 
agreed  to  be  liable  for  space  bills  and 
then  turned  out  to  be  “late  payers  and 
dead  beats,”  no  one  can  fault  Mr.  White 
for  his  remarks. 

In  yiew  of  this  non-liable  legal  position 
of  the  ad  agencies,  one  must  question  Mr. 
White’s  comment  (as  reported)  “The  new 
ad  agency  will  pay  the  newspaper  only  if 
it  collects  from  the  client.”  How  can  an 
agency  be  badmouthed  for  doing  merely 
what  it  has  a  legal  right  to  do — whether 
it  be  an  “old”  or  a  “new”  agency.  The 
agency  is  not  and  should  not  be  a  banker 
for  its  clients.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  Mr. 
White’s  recommendation  about  checking 
carefully  but  it  should  not  forget  the  ad- 
yertiser’s  credit. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Morton  J.  Simon 

(The  writer  is  an  attorney.) 

«  *  * 


STUDENTS  AND  NEWS 
College  students  have  a  very  low  de¬ 
mand  for  news,  if  the  results  of  a  study 
at  the  University  of  Toledo  are  indicative. 

In  a  survey  conducted  recently  by  a 
journalism  department  faculty  member, 
34  percent  of  the  215  students  interviewed 
listed  their  main  source  for  news  as 
CKLW,  a  Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada,  radio 
station  with  a  rock  format. 

Since  this  station  is  more  than  100 
miles  away,  the  student  demands  on  local 
news  appear  to  be  minimal. 

Male  students  gave  the  daily  newspaper 
a  slight  edge  as  the  principal  source  for 
news,  but  radio  was  a  strong  second 


choice.  Women  students  depended  upon 
radio  first,  and  then  television,  as  news 
sources. 

Only  116  of  the  215  respondents  said 
they  read  a  newspaper  daily,  but  most 
students  indicated  a  trust  in  what  they 
read.  “Most,  but  not  all’  of  the  news 
printed  in  the  newspaper  was  considered 
factual  by  118  students.  The  majority  of 
them  thought  their  newspaper  was  doing 
a  “fair”  to  “good”  job  of  reporting  the 
news. 

There  were  80  students  who  thought 
their  daily  newspaper  was  editorially 
“consenative,”  with  78  rating  it  “middle- 
of-the-road”  and  24  considering  it  “lib¬ 
eral.”  About  150  of  tbe  215  respondents 
list  tbe  Toledo  Blade  as  their  newspaper. 

Surprisingly,  as  age  increased  in  those 
polled,  their  reliance  upon  printed  media 
decreased  and  they  turned  to  television 
more  for  news. 

If  the  results  of  this  survey  are  indic¬ 
ative,  the  major  political  parties  may 
have  to  develop  a  strong  education  pro¬ 
gram  before  they  can  hope  to  woo  the  18 
to  21  year  old  voters. 

Charles  A.  Fair 

Toledo,  O. 

(The  uriter  is  a  journalism  instructor 
at  the  University  of  Toledo.) 

*  *  * 

FAt.TS 

“.  .  .  but  don’t  get  caught  with  errone¬ 
ous  facts,"  advises  Franklin  B.  Smith  in 
an  address  to  Champlain  College  students 
(E&P,  May  1). 

Let’s  hope  instead  that  Br’er  Smith 
doesn’t  get  caught  foisting  such  impossible 
gobbledygook — facts  are  facts,  meaning 
they  can  only  be  true  information — on  bis 
readership  at  the  Burlington  Free  Press. 

Robert  j.  Juppe 

Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


Short  Takes 

Reports  were  not  available  on  the  ac¬ 
cident,  pending,  probably,  notification  of 
next  of  kin  of  the  seriously  injured 
Pontiac. — Fulton  (Mo.)  Sun-Gazette. 

« 

Earlier,  a  former  Saigon  area  man¬ 
ager  of  a  maintenance  firm  testified  that 
he  personally  gave  a  $5,000  bride  to 
H  . — Virginian-Pilot  (Norfolk,  Va.). 

*  *  ♦ 

Fiends  may  call  in  the  church  from 
noon  to  3:00  p.m.  Tuesday;  no  visita¬ 
tion  at  mortuary.  —  Rockford  (Ill. 
Morning  Star. 

♦  ♦  4: 

Madison  County  deputy  sheriffs  later 
found  the  cat  at  Black  Lane  and  High¬ 
way  35,  with  its  drive  shaft,  radiator, 
and  radio  missing. — Collinsville  (Ill.) 
Herald. 

*  *  ♦ 

The  name  of  his  home-made  glider 
pretty  well  tells  the  story  of  a  revived 
fag  gaining  many  enthusiasts  through¬ 
out  Southern  California.  —  Southeast 
News  (Downey,  Cal.). 

«  «  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  ty¬ 
pographical  errors  found  in  newspapers 
and  reprinted  here.) 
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Copley  sees  letterpress 
efficiency  in  innovations 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 

will  successfully  bundle  approxi¬ 
mately  3,200  pages,  at  speeds 
approaching  25  per  minute.  The 
cost  of  the  plastic  continues  to 
be  a  deterrent  for  use  with  the 
Chronicle  press  runs,  which  ap- 
pi-oach  400,000  Sunday  and  350,- 
000  weekdays. 

Another  phase  of  mailroom 
operation  which  McDavid  dis- 


While  pioneering  in  com¬ 
puterized  coldtype,  offset  print¬ 
ing,  the  Copley  newspapers  are 
counting  on  technological  devel¬ 
opments  that  will  keep  letter- 
press  a  live  production  system 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Even  as  the  Sacramento  Union 
has  become  a  showcase  of  the 
new  technology  and  another 
Copley  paper,  the  South  Bay 
Daily  Breeze  at  Torrance,  has 
achieved  the  distinction  of  being 
the  largest  afternoon  daily  pro¬ 
duced  by  offset,  the  San  Diego 
papers  are  committed  to  a  new 
letterpress  production  plant. 

“As  nearly  as  possible,”  James 
S.  Copley  told  the  delegates  to 
the  ANPA/Research  Institute 
Production  Management  Con¬ 
ference  in  Cincinnati  this  week, 
“we  will  build  it  to  accommodate 
today’s  technology,  and  to  be 
ready  for  adaptation  to  the  in¬ 
novations  of  tomorrow.” 

The  new  home  for  the  San 


Contributing  to  letterpress  ef¬ 
ficiency,  Copley  said,  are  the 
new  plastic  plate  processes.  His 
San  Diego  production  people,  he 
said,  have  found  the  Grace  poly¬ 
mer  plates  (Letterflex)  to  be 
the  most  efficient  and  as  many  as 
17  pages  in  a  single  edition  are 
now  prepared  by  this  system. 

The  new  presses  have  been 
ordered  and  configured  for  plas¬ 
tic  or  other  lightweight  plates 
and  equipped  with  the  latest  in 
accessories.  By  doubling  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  system  the  San 
Diego  plant  will  have  the  capa¬ 
bility  of  producing  a  plate  a 
minute,  Copley  said. 

Use  of  plastic  plates,  he  em¬ 
phasized,  has  not  changed  the 
makeover  procedures  for  differ¬ 
ent  editions  and  special  reasons. 

The  Copley  research  program 
has  recently  developed  a  Trans¬ 
porter  which  automatically  links 
the  photopaper  magazine  from 
a  photocomposer  to  a  processor. 


almost  as  commonplace  as  the 
pencil. 

“Not  too  long  hence,”  Copley 
concluded,  “the  reporter  may 
carrj"  a  lightweight  teletype¬ 
writer  and  facsimile  transmitter 
on  assignments.  We  started  ex¬ 
periments  with  this  technique  in 
San  Diego  in  1966.  Since  then, 
equipment  has  been  made  more 
nearly  suitable  to  newspaper  re¬ 
quirements.” 

Plastic  wrap  machine 

Gene  McDavid,  production  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Houston  Chronicle, 
reported  on  testing  of  a  plastic 
wrap  machine  developed  by  Del 
Industries  of  Houston. 

This  machine  uses  a  2-mil 
plastic  top  and  a  3-mil  bottom. 
A  compression  bar  squeezes  the 
air  from  the  bundle,  and  heated 
bars  seal  the  bundle  completely 
on  all  sides.  McDavid  said  it 
appears  that  the  plastic  machine 


cussed  was  in  the  area  of  in¬ 
serting  machines.  The  Sheridan 
Multi-Stuffer,  McDavid  stated, 
seemed  to  offer  a  logical  answer 
to  the  problem  of  inserting  at 
press  speeds. 

The  three  MS-2  machines  at 
the  Chronicle  deliver  up  to  40,- 
000  inserted  products  per  hour, 
for  a  combined  maximum 
through-put  of  120,000  products 
per  hour.  Components  of  the 
system  include  a  72-pocket  in¬ 
serter  with  two  deliveries  which 
has  13  feeding  stations  and  al¬ 
lows  12  into  one  single-output  or 
five  into  one  double-out  produc¬ 
tion;  special  highspeed  drives, 
gears  and  hoppers;  automatic 
hopper-loaders;  and  a  comput¬ 
er  which  completely  monitors 
and  controls  the  operation. 

• 

Additional  reports  from  the 
ANPA/RI  Conference  will  be 
found  throughout  this  issue  of 
E&P. 


Diego  Union  and  Evening  Trib-  This  allows  typesetting  to  con- 
une,  with  their  280,000  daily  tinue  as  soon  as  the  cutter  is 
copies,  is  under  construction  on  activated,  permitting  the  first 
a  13-acre  site.  take  to  undergo  processing  while 

Copley  first  reviewed  the  ad-  the  second  is  being  set. 
vances  his  papers  have  been  The  Transporter  is  the  new- 
making  in  offset  then  told  the  est  device  aiding  progress  in 
conference:  “We  intend  to  stay  photocomposition  which  has 


Good  plant  security 
system  is  essential 


with  letterpress  in  San  Diego 
until  we  are  convinced  that  we 
can  improve  our  operation  by 
some  other  means.” 

Mark  V  press 

Confidence  in  the  future  of 
lettei'press  has  been  inspired, 
Copley  said,  by  the  newest  Goss 
Mark  V  press  which,  with  the 
thin  plate,  has  a  capability  of 
85,000  copies  per  hour. 

“We  are  pleased,”  the  group 
publisher  said,  “with  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  noise  and  vibration  in 
the  Mark  V  and  we  have  found 
that  the  new  pre-setting  ink 
controls  and  other  features  give 
us  greater  efficiency.” 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  he  re¬ 
called,  the  first  Goss  Mark  II 
went  into  operation  in  San 
Diego,  with  a  possible  output  of 
70,000  papers  per  hour.  This,  he 
said,  was  thought  to  be  the  ulti¬ 
mate  in  perfection,  but  disap- 
pointmente  arose  due  to  the  in¬ 
adequacies  of  the  stackers.  Now 
they  have  been  improved  by 
electronic  technology. 


reached  a  high  point  of  produc¬ 
tion  efficiency  since  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Union  went  totally  to 
computerized  photocomp  and 
offset  in  April  1968  in  its  new 
building  near  the  Capitol. 

In  addition  to  Sacramento  and 
Torrance,  the  Copley  organiza¬ 
tion  has  a  third  offset  plant  at 
Monrovia,  a  Los  Angeles  sub¬ 
urb,  where  two  dailies  are  pro¬ 
duced. 

‘Just  around  the  corner’ 

Copley  hailed  the  day — “just 
around  the  corner” — when  com¬ 
puterized  teleprinters  will  bring 
from  the  wire  services  only  that 
copy  which  the  editor  desires, 
thus  eliminating  the  thousands 
of  unused  words  now  pouring  in 
daily.  Using  video  display  ter¬ 
minals,  Copley  said,  “you  will 
be  able  to  call  up  on  demand  only 
those  wire  stories  you  want  and 
will  use.” 

The  newsroom  “tool  chest,”  he 
said,  already  contained  telephone 
recorders  to  take  reporters’  dic¬ 
tation  and  the  tape  recorder  is 


Jackson  Krill,  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  the  United  States 
Secret  Service,  described  for 
newspaper  production  personnel 
at  the  opening  session  of  the 
ANPA/RI  Production  Manage¬ 
ment  Conference  in  Cincinnati 
on  Monday  what  he  called  a  vi- 
lence  “new  to  our  culture,”  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  establishment,  most 
notably  in  the  form  of  bombings. 
And  in  talking  about  the  estab- 
li.shment  he  said,  “We  certainly 
must  include  newspapers  which 
are  really  a  vital  part  of  the 
establishment  of  organized  gov¬ 
ernment.” 

Krill,  addressing  the  audience 
on  the  topic  of  plant  security, 
declared  the  world  is  in  a  state 
of  social  revolution  and  civil  dis¬ 
obedience  is  rampant.  He  sees 
no  immediate  end  to  it. 

His  formula  for  plant  security 
included  a  trained,  effective  se¬ 
curity  director  and  security 
force  coupled  with  available  elec¬ 
tronic  devices. 

Ideally  the  best  plant  security 
system  .should  start  in  the  plan¬ 


ning  and  construction  stages  of 
a  new  plant.  Krill  said. 

.■\n  employe  identification  sy.s- 
tem  is  essential,  he  pointed  out, 
and  a  limit  to  the  number  of 
entrances  and  exits  to  a  build¬ 
ing  would  not  only  make  it 
easier  to  maintain  security  but 
would  cut  down  on  the  expense 
of  manning  each  doorway. 

Because  newspapers  have  to 
deal  directly  with  the  public. 
Krill  recommended  that  lavara- 
tory  facilities  and  a  pay  phone 
be  providetl,  presumably  in  the 
reception  area  of  a  plant  re¬ 
mote  from  the  “secure  areas.” 

He  said  competent  security  of¬ 
ficers  can  be  found  among  the 
ranks  of  retired  police  officers  or 
former  military  personnel. 

A  security  force.  Krill  added, 
“is  not  a  police  force,”  but 
should  work  with  local  police 
and  a  security  director  should 
be  in  frequent  contact  with  a 
newspaper’s  legal  counsel  for 
advice  on  what  he  can  and  can¬ 
not  do. 


on-iine 
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Singapore  paper 
loses  its  license 


The  Singapore  Government  re-  weekly  in  Iowa 
voked  the  printing  license  of  the 

Singapore  Herald  this  week  and  Inland  Newspaper  Machinery 
CINCINNATI  CONVENTION  CENTER  (copy  transmitted  English-language  paper,  ow-  Corp.  plans  to  convert  the  Mt. 

via  Harris  1100  video  display  terminal  on  I’PI  circuit  and  about  $600,000,  became  the  Pleasant  (Iowa)  A’etes  to  photo- 

Hendrijr  video  display  terminal  on  AP  circuit) _ Covering  the  ^^ird  newrspaper  to  be  affected  composition  and  make  it  a  show- 


Equipment  firm 
buys  daily  and 
weekly  in  Iowa 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corp.  plans  to  convert  the  Mt. 


thousands  of  scjuare  feet  of  this  huge  hall,  attendees  at  the  43rd 


Prime  Minister  Lee  Kuan  place  for  reconditioned  machin- 


annual  ANPA  Research  Institute  Production  MaTiagenient  (’on-  charts  that  they  were  ery. 


ference  asked,  “so  what’s  new?”  The  answer  was  “not  much”  in 
the  way  of  dramatic  surprises  from  equipment  manufacturers 
but  much  in  the  way  of  additions  to  lines  unveiled  at  shows  in 


under  the  influence  of  foreign 
powers. 


W.  S.  Coulson,  vicepresident 
of  Inland,  said  the  move  to 


First  the  Eastern  Sun  closed  photocomp  and  a  three-unit  Goss 


recent  years.  And,  of  course,  the  largest  exhibit  areas  were  taken  the  Government  revealed  Community  offset  press  will  be 


by  competitors  in  the  phototype.setting  field. 


that  its  proprietor  had  received  made  possibly  by  July 
financial  aid  from  “a  communist  Equipment  manufactured 


CROWD  APPEAL — Harris-Intertype  attractetl  many  visitors  ii^fslh&ctice  service.^  Key  mem-  Compugraphic  will  be  installed. 


to  its  booth  to  see  the  Fototi'onic  600  (previously  the  Purdy  and 
McIntosh  model)  while  Compugraphic  drew  sizable  crowds  to  its 


bers  of  the  staff  resigned. 

A  Chinese-language  paper. 


Besides  the  Mt.  Plea.sant  pa¬ 
per  (circulation  4,347)  Inland 


new  model  ‘KKKi  on  di.splay.  .  ,  In  another  large  area  Photon  Hanyang  Siang  Pan,  was  ac-  also  acquired  the  Winfield  Bea 
introduced  its  Pacesetter  series  (no  fewer  than  26  models)  along  cused  of  violating  the  internal  con,  a  weekly  with  1,340  circu 


with  CRT  typesetters,  a  peripheral  printer,  and  an  optical  char¬ 
acter  recognition  unit  built  by  Datatype.  Photon  representatives 


security  act. 

Miss  Aw  Sian,  the  Hong  Kong 


lation. 

Sale  of  the  Mt.  Pleasant  News 


said  the  Pacesetter,  with  tyjje  range  from  5  to  72  pt,  sets  50  Publisher  who  is  president  of  w'as  made  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
newspaper  lines  a  minute.  The  price  range  is  from  $13,500  to  International  Press  Insti-  M.  Patterson  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

$22,700.  The  Mwlel  A  7000  CRT  had  a  price  tag  of  $125,000  and  intervened  on  behalf  of  the  W.  K.  Rogers,  Jr.,  who  have 

operates  at  480  Ifun  w'hile  the  Model  B  at  $145,000  can  run  at  Herald  in  which  she  has  a  per-  been  associated  in  operation  of 
3,000  1pm  .  .  .  Varityper  .showed  its  AM  707,  geared  for  40  1pm  commitment  since  it  was  the  paper  for  several  years, 

from  six  or  more  keyboards.  Lenses  for  any  tw'o  sizes  of  type  bounded  last  July.  Chase  Man-  Sale  of  the  Winfield  Beacon  w'as 
are  in  the  machine  at  one  time  and  selection  is  made  by  tape  Rattan  Bank  officers  later  ap-  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  D. 
command.  peared  with  the  Prime  Minister  Glenn,  owners  the  last  13  years. 

*  *  *  and  said  the  bank  would  fore-  The  transaction  includes  the  Mt. 

EDITOR’S  HELPER— Mergenthaler  displayed  the  first  of  “a  ^  ^  ^^®  Herald.  Pleasant  Merchants  News,  a 

.series  of  j)lanne<l  devices  that  will  interface  with  a  wide  range  '^^®  worked  without^  pay  shopper. 

of  paper  and  mag  tajie  systems  as  well  as  several  typesetting  keep  the  paper  alive,  until  the  Clark  Murray president  of 
conijiuters  and  programs.”  It’s  the  CorRecTerm  M-lOO  package  license  was  revoked.  Inland,  is  president  of  the 

($9,750)  that  includes  a  reader-punch,  CRT  console  with  key-  Mount  Pleasant  News  Coriiora- 

board.  Initial  deliveries  are  scluHluled  in  August.  ...  In  the  *  Coulson  will  also  be  a 

Digital  E(|uipinent  booth  the  new  PDP-8E  mini-computer  handled  w-  vicepresident  of  the  new  cor- 

four  live  wire  seiwice  iines  and  was  on-line  to  an  HI  Fototronic  “  Mire  lieH'S  poration.  Inland  is  the  major 

typesetter  and  Photon  713.  available  ill  Pekillj;  stockholder. 


Inland,  is  president  of  the 
Mount  Pleasant  News  Coriiora- 
tion  and  Coulson  will  also  be  a 
vicepresident  of  the  new  cor¬ 
poration.  Inland  is  the  major 
stockholder. 


OPTICAL  .SC.4NNING  has  come  to  the  stacking  end  of  the 
business,  too.  Cutler  Hammer  salesmen  said  a  new  i)rogranimer 
produces  odd  count  bundles  by  reading  a  printed  code  on  top 
wrappers  prepare<l  on  a  computer  line  printer.  The  wrappers 
also  contain  address,  route  iiumber  and  other  desired  information. 
*  ♦  * 

ONLY  THREE  YEARS  .\GO  a  new  firm  called  Automix 
Keyboards  Inc.  came  out  of  the  West  to  the  ANPA  RI  exhibit 
in  Washington.  D.C.  Now  it  claims  to  be  selling  more  keyboards 
than  anyone  else.  It  had  five  new  models  to  talk  about  this  year. 
Among  them  was  .-kutocomp  PCI  which  can  store  commands  and 
text,  including  line  endings  and  tabulation  indexing  with  call-up 
by'  single  key.stroke. 

Sr  ♦  ♦ 

PL.4STIC  PLATES — Ken  Johnson,  publisher  of  the  Grand 
Junction  (Colo.)  Sentinel,  told  a  workshop  session  that  he  is 
satisfied  with  the  Dyma-Flex  system  which  ))ro<luces  plates  for 
the  23,000-circulation  daily'  paper  at  a  cost  of  about  $2  each. 
“Our  paper,”  lie  repoited,  “is  now  as  good  generally  in  printing 
(luality  as  it  was  prior  to  converting”  last  February. 

TWO  CLASSIFIED  SYSTEMS  were  recommended  by  David 
M.  Reed,  research  manager  for  Computer  Applications,  at  least 


The  New  China  News  Agency' 

(Hsinhua)  has  started  distrib-  • 

uting  to  resident  news  corre¬ 
spondents  in  Peking  news  dis-  _  .  .  PATV 

jiatches  of  western  news  agen-  loses  1  V 

cies,  according  to  a  Japanese  suit  against  Blade 

“rahl;a  Inada,  Peking  cor-  ,  A  f^fral  court  jury  hi  (Jleve- 
j  .  -  it  ,  land  this  week  rejected  claims 

respondent  for  .Villon  hetzai 

reported  that  Hsinhua  offered  Broadcasting  Co.,  of  Dav- 

news  from  foreign  news  agen-  eo-owners  of  Buckeye 

Cablevision  Co.,  and  Ohio  Bell 
yen  ($  .  )  a  mon  .  violated  antitrust  laws  in  e.stab- 

Inada  said  the  daily  reports  television  service 

file<l  by  UPI,  .\P,  AFP  and  .  rp  ?  . 

Reuters  amounts  to  aliout  20  _ . . 


i  co-owners  of  Buckeye 

Cablevision  Co.,  and  Ohio  Bell 

»n  ($  .  )  a  mon  .  violated  antitrust  laws  in  e.stab- 

Inada  said  the  daily  reports  television  service 

le<l  by  UPI,  .\P,  AFP  and  Toledo 

outers  amounts  to  al>out  20  '  verdict  was  handed  down 

after  five  weeks  of  trial  of  a 
•  suit  brought  in  1966  by  Lamb 

Enterprises  Inc.  of  Toledo, 

Cameron  estate  charging  that  the  Buckeye  own- 

»  ffilA  ’ll*  Hell  conspired  to 

pul  at  ©iO  IllIlllUll  monopolize  the  cable  television 

An  inventorv  filed  this  week  market  in  Toledo  and  its  sub- 


until  the  computerized  system  can  te  “debugged.”  .All  of  the  in  Superior  Court  at  Redwood,  urbs. 


jiroblems  with  the  automated  system,  he  said,  don’t  really  show  Calif,  placed  a  value  of  $16 

up  until  “you  try  to  get  everything  going  in  high  gear  to  process  million  on  the  estate  of  Mrs. 

all  of  y'our  running  ads  in  one  day.”  George  T.  Cameron,  the  wddow 

*  *  *  of  the  San  Francisco  Chron- 


Lamb  and  its  subsidiaries. 
Wonderland  Ventures  Inc., 
Catv  Inc.,  and  Edward  Lamb 
Enterprises  Inc.,  all  of  Toledo, 


BIG  ORDER — United  Press  International’s  general  manager  icle's  publisher  for  many  years  sought  a  total  of  $54  million  in 


for  communications,  James  F.  Darr,  announced  that  the  service  prior  to  1955.  damages. 

was  buying  40  electronic  editing  terminals  from  Harris-Intertype  Mrs.  Cameion  was  the  eldest  The  jury'  found  that  there 
Corp.,  with  an  option  for  more  units  when  the  computerized  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  and  was  no  “c*ontract,  combination, 
information  stoi  age  and  retrieval  (IS&R)  system  is  extended.  Mrs.  M.  H.  deYoung.  Her  or  conspiracy”  among  the  Blade, 
Darr  said  UPI  will  switch  its  basic  news  circuits — the  \  wire —  father  was  a  co-founder  of  the  Cox  or  Ohio  Bell,  and  that  there 


to  a  fully  computerized  operation  by  the  end  of  this  year.  IS&R  Chronicle.  She  died  two  years 


is  being  programmed  by  Data  Dimensions  Inc. 


ago  at  the  age  of  86. 


was  no  attempt  to  monopolize 
cable  serv'ice  in  the  city. 
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Supreme  Court  broadens 
protection  against  libel 


The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  this  week  came 
close  to  makinpT  state  libel  laws 
extinct.  Its  5-3  ruling  in  a  Penn¬ 
sylvania  case  extended  the  “ac¬ 
tual  malice”  requirement  to  a 
l>rivate  individual  who  has  been 
projected  into  the  public  inter¬ 
est  area. 

In  1964  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  in  Neiv  York  Times  v 
Sullivan  that  in  a  civil  libel  ac¬ 
tion  by  a  public  official,  the  First 
.Amendment  guarantees  of  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  and  the  press  re¬ 
quired  clear  and  convincing 
proof  that  a  defamatory  false¬ 
hood  was  uttered  with  “knowl¬ 
edge  that  it  was  false  or  with 
reckless  disregard  of  whether  it 
was  false  or  not.” 

On  June  7,  the  Court  held 
that  the  standard  applied  to  a 
“public  official”  or  a  “public 
figure”  applied  also  to  a  private 
individual  when  he  became  in¬ 
volved  in  an  event  of  public  in¬ 
terest. 

Jury  verdict  was  reduced 

The  ruling  affirmed  a  decision 
of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Pennsylvania  which  reversed  a 
judgment  for  damages  aw'arded 
by  a  jury  to  George  A.  Rosen- 
bloom,  a  distributor  of  nudist 
magazines  in  the  Philadelphia 
area,  against  Metromedia  Inc. 
A  jur>'  originally  gave  Rosen- 
bloom  an  award  of  $25,000  in 
general  damages  and  $725,000 
in  punitive  damages  but  the 
punitive  reward  was  reduced  by 
the  trial  judge  to  $250,000. 

Rosenbloom’s  suit  was  based 
on  news  broadcasts  by  Metro¬ 
media’s  station  WIP  relating  to 
a  police  crackdown  on  what  the 
radio  station  described  as  “the 
smut  literature  racket.”  Rosen¬ 
bloom’s  home  had  been  raided 
and  1,000  allegedly  obscene 
books  confiscated  and  he  had 
been  arrested  on  charges  of 
possession  of  obscene  literature. 
In  May,  1964,  he  was  acquitted 
in  a  state  court  of  the  criminal 
obscenity  charges  under  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  trial  judge  that,  as 
a  matter  of  law,  the  nudist 
magazines  he  distributed  were 
not  obscene. 

On  the  basis  of  WIP’s  several 
broadcasts,  Rosenbloom  claimed 
he  had  been  defamed  by  refer¬ 
ences  to  “smut  distributors”  and 
“girlie  book  peddlers”  and  sued 
for  damages  under  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  libel  law.  A  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  held  that  the  Times 
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V  Sullivan  standard  did  not  ap¬ 
ply  and  that  Pennsylvania  law 
determined  Metromedia’s  liabil¬ 
ity.  In  reversing  that  judgment 
the  Court  of  Appeals  held  that 
the  Times  standaixi  did  apply. 
The  Supreme  Court’s  decision 
upheld  the  appellate  court. 

An  effect  of  the  decision  is  to 
broaden  the  area  in  which  news 
media  may  comment  upon  the 
involvement  of  individuals  who 
are  not  public  figures  in  issues 
of  public  interest.  It  supports 
the  contention  that  a  police 
drive  on  pornography  is  an  is¬ 
sue  of  public  interest. 

Limit  on  claniugcs 

Further,  the  court’s  judgment 
imposes  limits  upon  the  power 
of  states  to  require  the  media 
to  compensate  for  damages 
whether  or  not  actual  malice  is 
proved. 

“In  libel  cases  we  view  an 
erroneous  verdict  for  the  plain¬ 
tiff  as  most  serious,”  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  majority  said.  “Not 
only  does  it  mulct  the  defendant 
for  an  innocent  misstatement 
— the  three-quarter-million  dol¬ 
lar  jury  verdict  in  this  case 
could  rest  on  such  an  error — but 
the  possibility  of  such  error, 
even  beyond  the  vagueness  of 
the  negligence  standard  itself, 
would  create  a  strong  impetus 
towards  self-censorship  which 
the  First  Amendment  cannot  tol¬ 
erate.” 

“We  are  aware,”  the  opinion 
continued,  “that  the  press  has, 
on  occasion,  grossly  abused  the 
freedom  it  is  given  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  All  must  deplore  such 
excesses.  In  an  ideal  world  the 
responsibility  of  the  press  would 
match  the  freedom  and  public 
tnist  given  it.  But  from  the 
earliest  days  of  our  history, 
this  free  society,  dependent  as 
it  is  for  its  survival  upon  a  vig¬ 
orous  free  press,  has  tolerated 
some  abuse. 

“To  insure  the  ascertainment 
and  publication  of  the  truth 
about  public  affairs,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  First  Amendment 
protect  some  erroneous  publica¬ 
tions  as  well  as  true  ones. 

“We  thus  hold  that  a  libel  ac¬ 
tion,  as  here,  by  a  private  indi¬ 
vidual  against  a  licensed  radio 
station  for  a  defamatory  false¬ 
hood  in  a  newscast  relating  to 
his  involvement  in  an  event  of 
public  or  general  concern  may 
be  sustained  only  upon  clear  and 
convincing  proof  that  the  de¬ 
famatory  falsehood  was  pub- 
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lished  with  the  knowledge  that 
it  was  false  or  wdth  reckless  dis¬ 
regard  of  whether  it  was  false 
or  not.” 

Scparulc  opinions 

The  opinion  of  the  Court  was 
announced  by  Justice  William  J. 
Brennan  Jr.  He  was  joined  by 
Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger 
and  Justice  Harry  A.  Blackman. 
Justices  Byron  White  and  Hugo 
Black  concurred  but  issued  sep¬ 
arate  opinions. 

Justice  John  M.  Harlan  wrote 
the  principal  dissent.  Justice 
Thurgood  Marshall  also  dis¬ 
sented,  with  the  concurrence  of 
Justice  Potter  Stwart.  Ju.stice 
William  O.  Douglas  took  no  part 
in  the  consideration  or  decision 
of  the  case. 

The  case  was  argued  Decem¬ 
ber  7-8,  1970. 

Ju.stice  Black  repeated  his 
statement  in  a  previous  case 
(Curtis  Publishing  Company  v 
Butts)  that  in  his  view  “the 
First  Amendment  does  not  per¬ 
mit  the  recovery  of  libel  judg¬ 
ments  against  the  news  media 
even  when  statements  are  broad¬ 
cast  with  the  knowledge  that 
they  are  false.” 

“It  is  time  for  this  Court,”  he 
said,  “to  abandon  Times  v  Sulli¬ 
van  and  adopt  the  rule  to  the 
effect  that  the  First  Amendment 
was  intended  to  leave  the  press 
free  from  the  harassment  of 
libel  judgments.” 

Self-censorship  feared 

Justice  White  said  that,  while 
concurring  in  the  judgment,  he 
could  not  join  in  any  of  the 
opinions,  because  “each  of  them 
decides  broader  constitutional 
issues  and  displaces  more  state 
libel  law  than  is  necessary  for 
decision  in  this  case.  I  am  awai’e 
that  the  state  libel  laws  with  re¬ 
spect  to  private  citizens  have 
proved  a  hazai-d  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  or  operations  of  the  com¬ 
munications  industry  in  this 
country,”  he  stated.  “The  Court 
seems  haunted  by  fears  of  self¬ 
censorship  by  the  press  and  of 
damage  judgments  that  will 
threaten  its  financial  health.” 

Justice  Brennan’s  opinion  had 
raised  the  point  that  the  fear  of 
large  libel  judgments  might  de¬ 
ter  the  media  from  “the  ventila¬ 
tion  of  public  issues.”  But  Jus¬ 
tice  White  said  he  was  not 
aware  that  self-censorship  has 
caused  the  press  to  “tread  too 
gingerly”  in  reporting  news 


FRED  DICKEY  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Sunday  Mercury-News,  according 
to  executive  editor  Kenneth  S. 
Conn.  Dickey,  32,  joined  the  San 
Jose  newspapers  last  November  as 
a  reporter  for  the  Evening  News. 
He  had  been  managing  editor  of 
the  Livermore  Herald  and  News. 
He  is  a  Northern  Illinois  University 
journalism  graduate. 


concerning  private  citizens  and 
private  affairs. 

Justice  Harlan  objected  to  the 
majority’s  blanket  extension  of 
Times  v  Sullivan  to  all  state 
libel  actions.  “At  a  minimum, 
even  in  the  purely  private  libel 
area,  I  would  think  the  First 
Amendment  should  be  construed 
to  limit  the  imposition  of  puni¬ 
tive  damages  to  those  situations 
where  actual  malice  is  proved,” 
Justice  Harlan  said. 

Justices  Marshall  and  Stewart 
held  in  their  dis.sent  that  the 
Court  majority  created  a  “con¬ 
ditional  constitution  privilege 
for  defamation”  that  was  inade¬ 
quate  for  the  protection  of  both 
the  press  and  the  reputations  of 
“millions  of  Americans  who  live 
their  lives  in  obscurity,”  citing 
Rosenbloom  as  one  of  them, 
“from  unjustified  invasion  and 
wrongful  hurt.” 

They  would  curb  the  power 
of  juries  to  award  unlimited 
punitive  damages. 

“The  unlimited  discretion  ex¬ 
ercised  by  juries  in  awarding 
punitive  and  presumed  damages 
compounds  the  problem  of  self¬ 
censorship  that  necessarily  re¬ 
sults  from  the  awarding  of  huge 
judgments,”  Justice  Marshall 
wrote.  “Such  free-wheeling  dis¬ 
cretion  presents  obvious  and 
basic  threats  to  society’s  interest 
in  freedom  of  the  press.  These 
awards  are  not  to  compensate 
victims;  they  are  only  wind¬ 
falls.  The  threats  to  society’s 
interest  in  freedom  of  the  press 
that  are  involved  in  punitive 
and  presumed  damages  can  be 
largely  eliminated  by  restricting 
the  award  of  damages  to  proven 
actual  injuries.” 
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Editors,  too,  are  critical 
in  dialogue  about  Press 


The  Pennsylvania  Press  Conference  at  Harrisburg 
(May  14-15),  sponsored  by  the  state’s  journalism  asso¬ 
ciations,  furnished  a  platform  from  which  a  selected 
group  of  editors  exposed  their  “hang-ups”  on  freedom 
of  the  press.  Herewith  are  excerpts  and  digests  of  some 
of  the  talks,  including  a  father-son  exchange  of  views 
on  newsjjaper  work. 

Fairness,  accuracy  (most  of  all)  balance 
By  Harry’  F.  Starks 
Editor,  Lancaster  Intelligencer  Juumul 


Let  u.s  examine  the  question 
of  whether  the  press  does  really 
perform  a  public  service;  does 
it  support  the  community?  My 
answer  is  a  conditional  yes.  I 
have  seen  the  new’spapers  in  our 
communities  change  in  the  last 
40  years  or  so  from  what  I  call 
a  “new'spaper  of  record”  into  an 
organization  which,  within  the 
limits  of  financial  resources  and 
personnel,  attempts  not  only  to 
be  a  mirror  of  the  community 
but  to  provide  the  knowledge 
the  citizen  needs  to  make  in¬ 
formed  judgments  on  issues. 

We  have  to  a  large  degree 
separated  news  and  editorial 
comment.  Oh,  yes,  the  dialogue 
over  objective  and  subjective  re¬ 
porting  persits,  but  most  of  us 
agree  that  the  question  is  one 
more  of  semantics  than  of  sub¬ 
stance.  The  idea  is  being  ac¬ 
cepted  that  if  w'e  really  want 
simon  pure  objectivity,  if  all 
that  is  desired  is  to  chronicle 
the  facts,  we  can  hire  stenogra¬ 
phers  to  prepare  our  news 
stories. 

What  we  really  are  looking 
for,  I  hope,  is  fairness,  ac¬ 
curacy  and,  most  of  all,  balance. 
.And  to  do  this  kind  of  a  job 
we  must  have  educated,  .sensi¬ 
tive  and  aware  people  in  our 
newsrooms;  not  only  to  ferret 
out  and  write  the  new's,  but  to 
edit  and  present  it.  The  latter 
are  of  great  importance  (what 
used  to  be  the  fellows  in  the 
green  eyeshades).  Many  of  the 
complaints  of  bias  and  unfair¬ 
ness  I  hear  these  days  target 
in  on  the  headlines.  I  saw  one 
the  other  day,  on  the  story  of 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
report  that  as  of  May  10,  or 
thereabouts,  American  taxpay¬ 
ers  had  discharged  their  tax 
duties,  and  could  now  start 
working  for  themselves.  It  had 
this  headline:  “Wonder  Where 
Your  Money  Goes?  Government 
Gobbling  Big  Share.”  I  doubt 
that  would  pass  an  objectivity 
test. 


We  must  remember  the  press 
is  not  an  adjunct  of  politics,  or 
an  appendage  of  government, 
but  an  estate  of  its  own,  with 
its  own  responsibilities  and  its 
owTi  commitments.  .  .  . 

Does  our  press  yearn  too 
much  for  respectability,  status, 
influence  and  profits?  Are  we 
looking  for  scapegoats,  or  for 
solutions?  Have  we  set  up  the 
young,  or  communism,  or  Re¬ 
publicans,  or  Democrats  as  the 
devil  responsible  for  all  our 
troubles  ? 

*  *  # 

The  young  can  help 
with  sensitive  view 

By  .Tohii  Stacks 

Time  Magazine  staff 

I  was  surprised  hearing  my 
father’s  remarks  to  find  that  I 
agree  w'ith  most  of  them.  He 
sounds  like  the  I.  F.  Stone  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  coun¬ 
try. 

As  might  be  predicted,  I 
would,  however  go  farther.  But 
I  don’t  actually  think  I  know 
more  than  my  father.  But  for 
the  sake  of  generational  soli¬ 
darity,  I’ll  pretend,  for  a  few 
moments,  that  I  do. 

What  I  do  know  is  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  is  for  a  young  man,  wath 
the  ideas,  and  prejudices  and 
biases  of  the  young,  to  get  those 
ideas  and  prejudices  and  biases 
into  some  kind  of  equal  compe¬ 
tition  with  those  of  the  publish¬ 
ers  and  senior  editors  of  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Presuming  for  the  moment 
that  a  truly  capable  young 
w'riter  would  still  actively  seek 
to  earn  a  mere  $6,000  and  two 
weeks  vacation  a  year,  what 
would  the  odds  be  against  his 
doing  much  more  than  chasing 
the  cops  or  writing  cute  fea¬ 
tures  about  scout  jamborees  and 
church  socials? 

Not  that  he  shouldn’t  chase 
the  cops.  I  believe,  as  a  very 
bastard  of  a  city  editor  told  me 


once,  that  if  it  doesn’t  kill  you, 
it’ll  make  you  a  better  person. 

But,  the  point  is,  the  young 
can  bring  a  valuable  and  criti¬ 
cally  missing  element  to  any 
kind  of  journalism.  That  ele¬ 
ment  is  sensitivity.  I  believe 
that  what  the  young  lack  in 
judgment,  they  make  up  for 
with  their  ability  to  be  moved 
by  suffering,  angered  by  mal¬ 
feasance,  enraged  by  racial  and 
economic  discrimination  and 
elated  by  the  chance  discoveries 
of  pure  human  decency. 

Maybe  it  starts  back  in  that 
police  station,  but  the  very  ad¬ 
jective  most  i-eporters  associate 
with  their  job  describes  their 
failure.  That  adjective  is  “hard 
bitten”  or  “cynical.”  Reporters 
say  they  see  so  much  tragedy, 
so  much  evil  and  sham,  that 
cynicism  becomes  a  necessary 
protective  shell.  It  would  be 
better  if  they  wrote  about  what 
they  saw,  and  I  mean  writing 
about  it  personally,  not  ob¬ 
jectively,  than  to  do  so  much 
office  whining  about  that  trag¬ 
edy  and  evil. 

Newspapers  and  magazines 
simply  don’t  spend  enough  time 
and  money  writing  about  how 
people  live,  how  they  get 
through  each  day  and  what 
makes  them  choose  the  lives 
they  do. 

We  don’t  go  deep  enough  or 
far  enough  often  enough.  I  think 
the  young — maybe  even  for 
$6,000  a  year — could  help.  They 
have  filed  for  divorce  from  the 
underground  press. 

Sure  publishers  need  to  make 
a  buck.  But  there  must  be  some 


boundary  for  their  acquisitive¬ 
ness.  If  that  means  losing  ads 
or  offending  some  friends  at  the 
club,  that’s  a  small  price  for 
anyone  to  pay  for  the  singular 
privilege  of  controlling  the 
print  media  in  any  town. 


^Tell  it  as  it  is  .  .  / 
but  who’s  doing  it? 

By  Robert  W.  Boyer 
Managing  Editor 
Altoona  Mirror 

We  find  that  readers  really 
are  doubtful  about  what  they 
are  reading.  And,  what  is 
equally  disturbing,  we  can  find 
people  in  journalism  who  are 
giving  them  just  cause  for 
doubts — people  who  are  so  self¬ 
ish,  so  egotistical,  that  they 
seem  really  to  believe  that  they 
must  turn  journalism  into  a  me¬ 
dium  solely  for  self  expression. 
And,  to  do  this,  they  are  ready 
to  murder  the  news,  just  as  long 
as  their  own  viewpoint  of  it  sur¬ 
vives. 

We  come  up  against  a  strange 
new  breed  of  newspaperman — 
the  fellow  who  says  complete  ob¬ 
jectivity  isn’t  possible.  This  is 
something  like  saying  truth  isn’t 
possible,  facts  aren’t  possible, 
and  if  we  can’t  be  totally,  100 
percent  pure,  we  might  as  well 
forget  it. 

This  kind  of  half-baked  think¬ 
ing  denies  the  very  essence  of 
personal  or  professional  integ¬ 
rity.  American  newspapers  for  a 
long  time  have  been  doing  a 
pretty  good  job  with  the  facts, 
and  if  they  haven’t  been  totally 
accurate,  they  have  been  close 
enough  to  it  to  make  us  the  best 
informed  people  in  the  w'orld  for 
several  generations. 

Some  in  the  profession  of 
journalism  seem  to  be  trying  to 
re-define  news.  The  feature  side- 
(Continued  on  page  11) 
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er;  and  Jack  Mitchell,  Beaver  County  Times,  president. 
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Critical  editors 
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light  always  had  its  place  with 
the  hard  news,  but  today,  we 
seem  obsessed  with  the  idea  of 
the  electronic  media,  to  present 
a  Show. 

And  in  doing  so,  we  seek  out 
the  most  bitterly  controversial 
issues  and  stress  the  negative, 
because  it  usually  is  the  most 
spectacular,  even  though  not 
necessarily  true.  We  ignore  our 
obligation  to  seek  out  both  sides, 
to  inquire  behind  the  statements 
and  speeches,  and  to  feature 
anything  that  is  a  deviation 
from  the  traditional  moral  or 
basic  standards. 

By  allowing  ourselves  to  be 
used  by  offering  a  platform  to 
everyone  who  has  a  radical 
statement,  or  an  offensive  one, 
we  are  being  played  for  suckers, 
and  we  are  losing  our  vaunted 
sophistication  and  cynicism  in  a 
wide-eyed,  vacant-brained  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  causes.  We  have 
tried  to  compensate  perhaps  by 
picking  up  and  repeating  the 
popular  phrase.  Tell  it  as  it  is 
.  .  .  But  who  is? 

4:  ♦ 

More  diversity  and 
more  individuality 

By  E.  P.  Furaurson  Jr. 

Washington  columnist, 

Baltimore  Sun 

We  must  not  abandon  the 
standards  we  have  grown  up 
with.  Instead  we  must  assert 
them,  make  them  serve  for  the 
coming  decades  as  they  have  in 
the  past,  and  quit  apologizing 
for  them.  We  don’t  have  to  apol¬ 
ogize  to  Spiro  Agnew,  even  if 
we  don’t  meet  his  requirements 
of  news  judgment.  We  forget  too 
often  that  the  First  Amendment 
does  not  guarantee  the  people  a 
fair  press,  an  accurate  press,  a 
comprehensive  press,  a  socially 
conscious  press,  a  Republican 
press,  a  biased  press  or  an  un¬ 
biased  press;  it  simply  says 
Congress  had  better  keep  its 
hands  off  the  press. 

Saying  that  does  not  shed  our 
responsibility  to  make  it  the  best 
press  we  can.  But  it  should  be 
we  who  have  spent  our  lives  in 
it,  very  few  of  us  with  any  hope 
of  getting  rich  in  it,  who  should 
be  the  judges  of  our  perform¬ 
ance.  Politicians,  blue-ribbon 
press  councils  or  New  Left  pam¬ 
phleteers  all  can  tell  us  what 
they  think ;  w'e  are  the  ones  ulti¬ 
mately  responsible,  but  to  our¬ 
selves,  our  traditional  standards 
and  the  public  at  large,  not  to 
any  single  group  of  critics. 

We  need  more  diversity,  more 
individuality  among  our  papers, 
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more  cranky  curmudgeons  for 
editors  and  columnists  rather 
than  safe,  sane  corporate  cha¬ 
meleons.  We  need  to  entertain 
every  wild  idea  in  the  land  in 
our  letters  to  the  editor,  which 
I  think  is  an  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  part  of  our  papers.  And 
then  we  need  to  come  on  with 
our  own  opinions,  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  where  they  belong, 
and  to  make  it  clear  that  if  the 
Vice  President  and  Rennie  Davis 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
don’t  like  them,  they  know 
where  they  can  file  them. 

♦  ♦  • 

Our  own  pressures 
impair  credibility 

By  Louis  Cassels 
Senior  Editor,  UPI 

Not  nearly  as  often  as  our 
critics  contend,  but  much  more 
often  than  we  like  to  admit,  we 
DO  mislead  the  readers.  We  get 
the  facts  A^Tong  ...  or  we  sen¬ 
sationalize  a  story  ...  or  we 
step  across  the  very  narrow  line 
which  divides  honest  interpre¬ 
tive  reporting  from  slanted 
propagandizing. 

We  don’t  do  these  things,  for 
the  most  part,  because  we  have 
evil  intentions.  They  are  un¬ 
happy  outgrowths  of  certain 
situations  which  are  common  in 
our  business.  We  are  driven  by 
intense  competitive  pressure  to 
handle  stories  with  a  speed  that 
precludes  adequate  investigation 
of  or  reflection  upon  the  facts. 

Equally  as  serious — perhaps 
even  more  serious — is  lack  of 
space.  There  is  so  much  news  to 
be  reported  these  days,  and  the 
newsholes  on  papers  are  so 
tight,  UPI  editors  have  found 
it  is  pointless  to  let  a  spot  news 
story  run  longer  than  300  words 
on  the  wire,  unless  it’s  a  real 
earth-shaker,  a  banner  line  can¬ 
didate. 

In  our  desperate  effort  to 
“keep  it  tight,”  we  too  often  re¬ 
sort  to  short-hand  verbal  for¬ 
mulas  that  baffle  readers,  or, 
leave  out  pertinent  background 
facts  that  would  put  the  event 
in  a  different  perspective  .  .  . 

I  greatly  fear  that  I  detect  a 
growing  tendency  .  .  .  even  on 
newspapers  with  great  reputa¬ 
tions  ...  to  engage  in  thinly- 
disguised  polemics  instead  of 
fair  and  honest  reporting.  Some 
of  them  do  it  out  of  what  they 
regard  as  noble  motives.  They 
want  to  make  sure  people  think 
right  .  .  .  have  right  attitudes 
...  so  they  stack  the  facts,  slip 
in  editorial  comments  from  un¬ 
identified  “reliable  sources,”  or 
injects  a  little  so-called  “inter¬ 
pretation” — ^to  make  up  the 
reader’s  mind  for  him. 

People  aren’t  as  stupid  as  you 
think.  They  may  not  always  de¬ 
tect  the  devices  you  employ  in 
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trying  to  manipulate  their 
minds,  but  they  do  acquire  in  the 
long  run  a  strong  sense  of  being 
manipulated.  And  they  resent  it. 
They  develop  towai^  us  the 
same  skepticism  they  quite  prop¬ 
erly  have  learned  to  direct  to¬ 
ward  advertising  claims.  In 
short,  they  stop  trusting  us  to 
tell  them  the  whole,  unbiased, 
uncolored  truth. 

*  *  * 

How  many  snoops 
in  your  newsroom? 

Bv  Rolfe  Neill 

Editor, 

Philadelphia  Daily  News 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  press 
is  far  better  than  it  ever  was. 
But  that  is  not  the  point.  While 
our  performance  has  improved 
the  critics  have  been  multiply¬ 
ing  faster  than  ragweed.  They 
also  are  vastly  better  informed 
about  our  vulnerabilities.  And 
they  have  developed  consider¬ 
able  capacity  for  widespread 
dissemination. 

Who  would  have  thought  that 
a  man  whose  name  was  not  a 
household  word  outside  of  Mary¬ 
land  three  years  ago  would  to¬ 
day  make  networks  tremble  and 
editors  grow  choleric?  Who  here 
would  have  dreamed  he  would 
find  members  of  his  own  staff 
putting  out  a  journalism  review 
publicly  criticizing  his  own 
newspaper?  Galling  as  all  this 
may  be  at  times  be,  our  dis¬ 
comfort  is  irrelevant. 

First,  I  think  we  must  get 
some  housekeeping  details  in 
order.  We  are  eternally  vigilant 
about  conflicts  of  interest  among 
public  officials.  Are  we  as  vigil¬ 
ant  about  our  own?  Can  a  news¬ 
paper  be  trusted  to  be  fair 
whose  owners  have  economic 
stakes  in  other  local  sources  of 
power  such  as  a  bank  or  one  of 
the  area’s  large  employers? 

We  are  mighty  pure  in  pro¬ 
claiming  that  the  front  page 
isn’t  for  sale.  Happily,  in  most 
places  it’s  not.  But  what  hap¬ 
pens  from  page  2  on  back?  Do 
our  readers  really  know  that  an 
amusement  or  trayel  or  real 
estate  stoiy  they  read  in  those 
sections  just  might  happen  to 
be  there  because  the  man  bought 
an  ad? 

To  make  a  claim  on  being  a 
free  press  we  actuallv  must  be 
free  of  any  taint.  When  is  a 
newspaper  justified  in  letting 
others  pay  its  way  on  a  trip? 
Rarely,  I  say.  But  you  and  I 
know  the  reality  is  frequently  to 
the  contrary.  Disclosure  of  such 
practices  cannot  do  anything  but 
impair  the  citizens’  ideas  about 
the  worth  of  a  free  press.  The 
easiest  way  to  avoid  embarras¬ 
sing  disclosures  is  to  have  no 
embarrassments.  Let’s  clean  up 
our  own  stable. 


Secondly,  we  must  make  sure 
that  we  are  not  being  used  by 
the  government,  particularly  its 
intelligence  and  iK>lice  agencies. 
It  was  only  a  few  years  ago 
when  most  of  us  were  happy  to 
cooperate  with  the  occasional  re¬ 
quests  we  got  to  assist  such 
agencies.  There  is  no  ideological 
difficulty  in  my  mind  in  coop¬ 
erating  with  the  FBI  to  appre¬ 
hend  a  bank  robber.  I  feel  quite 
different  about  furnishing  photo¬ 
graphs  or  notes  about  partici¬ 
pants  in  civil  demonstrations. 
In  fact,  I  won’t  do  it.  I  resent 
and  am  opposed  to  government 
intelligence  agents  posing  as  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers  to  do 
their  work. 

How  many  “plants”  does  the 
government  have  in  your  news¬ 
room?  A  paranoic  question? 
Maybe.  Mayhe  not.  We  are  rais¬ 
ing,  hopefully,  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  readers.  We 
better  be  sure  these  activist 
young  people  know  that  we  are 
not  an  extension  of  the  Big 
Snoop.  We  better  get  it  across 
to  them  that  we  opoose  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  wholesale  spying  on 
its  own  citizens.  It  is  the  citizen 
who  is  supposed  to  check  on  the 
government. 

♦  *  ♦ 

‘New’  journalists 
may  surprise  you 

Bv  Bob  McHugh 
Editor,  Daily  Collegian, 
Pennsylvania  State  U, 

The  campus  press  has  in¬ 
herited  the  weaknesses  of  the 
downtown  press:  the  lack  of  im¬ 
aginative  reporting,  the  lack  of 
depth  and,  perhaps  worst  of  all, 
the  lack  of  balance. 

Too  many  papers — both  col¬ 
legiate  and  downtown  publica¬ 
tions — are  quoting  the  police 
chief  without  quoting  the  man 
arrested  for  drug  use,  or  vice 
versa.  The  sides  may  be  differ¬ 
ent,  but  the  lack  of  balance  is 
shared. 

I  hope  you  don’t  feel  that  I 
am  going  overboard.  I  am  not  a 
subjective  journalist  and  I  don’t 
hold  to  the  social  responsibility 
theory. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  the 
American  press  has  been  too  re¬ 
luctant  to  improve  and  that  too 
many  student  journalists  are  in¬ 
heriting  this  reluctance. 

This  may  run  counter  to 
everything  you  have  read  about 
the  blossoming  crop  of  “new” 
journalists  who  want  to  become 
social  advocates.  Yet,  if  you 
question  some  of  these  people, 
you  will  discover  they  are  not  as 
far  out  as  you  think. 

'Their  attitude,  I  believe, 
comes  from  a  disgust  with  the 
inflexibility  of  the  American 
press  and  with  the  refusal  of 
the  press  to  pay  attention  to 
valid  criticism. 
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The  North  American  News- 
paixu’  Travel  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  A.ssociation  ( NANA¬ 
I' AM. 4)  was  formed  in  New 
York  June  7-1). 

Lee  MacDonald  travel  adver¬ 
tising  sales  manager  of  the 
Montreal  Star,  was  elected  as 
the  first  president.  Vicepresi¬ 
dents  are  Bill  Blasingame,  travel 
manager  of  the  Atlanta  Journal 
and  Coniititntio)i,  and  Tom  Pur- 
kis,  sales  managei’,  department 
of  tourism,  Toronto  Telegram. 
John  Krikorian,  travel  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  Hartford  Conr¬ 
an  t,  was  named  .secretary,  and 
Peter  Van  Jahnke,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the 
Washington  Star,  is  treasurer. 

MacDonald  said  the  associa¬ 
tion  will  try  to  increase  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  travel  and  resort 
advertising  personnel  through 
contacts  with  one  another  and 
the  representatives  of  related 
businesses,  through  exchange  of 
ideas  and  information,  and 
through  improvement  of  selling 
methods  and  techniques. 

In  addition,  he  said  it  is 
hoped  that  the  association  will 
help  further  the  recognition,  or¬ 
ganization  and  extension  of  this 
specialized  selling  activity  as  an 
essential  function  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business. 


Co-op  admen 
of  66  papers 
at  seminar 


Newspaper  .4dvertising  Coop¬ 
erative  Network  (NACON) 
conducted  its  fourth  seminar 
meeting  June  7-1)  in  Oklahoma 
City.  Representatives  from  66 
newspapers  who  hav’e  been  ap¬ 
pointed  as  co-op  coordinators 
and  are  members  of  N.4C0N 
were  invited  to  the  meeting. 

The  keynote  was  given  by  Tom 
Hankins,  acting  regional  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Federal  T  rade 
Commission  who  reviewed  the 
FTC  guidelines  pertaining  to 
co-op  advertising  and  suggested 
revisions  to  them. 

NACON  members  were  asked 
to  submit  their  comments  and 
views  on  the  guidelines  in  an 
attempt  to  develop  practical 
suggestions  to  the  FTC  from 
the  newspaper’s  standpoint.  The 
FTC  has  given  interested  par¬ 
ties  until  June  30  to  submit 
comment. 

Representatives  from  nine 
manufacturers  that  sponsor  co¬ 
op  advertising  allowance  plans 
reviewed  their  policies.  The 
.speakers  were:  R.  D.  Wilcox, 
.4rmstrong  Cork;  Larry  Lem- 


There  wei*e  approximately  35 
persons  on  hand  for  the  first 
meeting  to  enroll  as  members. 
Associate  memberships  will  be 
offered  to  magazines  and  travel- 
related  businesses.  Only  regis¬ 
tered  newspaper  ti  avel  and  re¬ 
sort  ad  managers  are  permitted 
to  vote. 

Allen  J.  Fagans,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Resort  Management  maga¬ 
zine  in  Memphis,  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  the  formation  of  the 
oi-ganization.  He  said  invitations 
had  been  extended  to  more  than 
100  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

After  a  business  meeting  at 
which  Alan  Schrader,  president¬ 
elect  of  the  International  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  .4ssociation, 
spoke,  the  gi'oup  held  a  cock¬ 
tail  reception  for  New  York- 
based  travel  and  resort  advertis¬ 
ing  executives  and  their  agency 
representatives. 

On  the  next  two  days,  sem¬ 
inars  took  place.  Speakers  in¬ 
cluded  Walter  Rauscher,  Amer¬ 
ican  Airlines;  Walter  Mathews, 
a  travel  consultant;  Mall  Dod¬ 
son,  advertising  manager,  -4t- 
lantic  City;  Laura  Lambe,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  president,  Vir¬ 
ginia  Beach,  Va. ;  Ed  Mulligan, 
Hilton  International  Co. 

Four  seminars  were  held  on 


ser  and  Ben  Butler,  Frigidaire; 
Hampton  Miller,  Johnson  and 
Johnson;  Jack  Fisher,  Colemaji 
Company;  Bob  Wright,  John  H. 
Breck  Company;  J.  R.  Richard¬ 
son,  Westinghouse;  Bob  Howe, 
Philco-Ford,  and  Jack  Lowery, 
Wilson  Certified  Foods. 

Other  speakers  were  Harry 
Detgen,  Metropolitan  Sunday 
Newspapers,  and  Ed  Zimmer¬ 
man,  Advertising  Checking  Bu¬ 
reau.  Special  guests  were  J.  R. 
Chase,  Dow  Chemical,  and 
Richard  Bohrer,  Evans  and 
Black. 

There  was  a  demonstration  of 
a  Xerox  copier  to  show  how 
this  equipment  can  be  used  to 
transmit  advertising  contracts 
and  layouts  by  telephone. 

C.  M.  Bi-esnehen,  president  of 
the  group,  said  30  membership 
applications  are  being  processed. 

At  this  seminar,  seven  new 
members  were  admitted.  They 
were:  Bill  Ward,  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  \ews  Post-Herald;  Ken¬ 
neth  Clouse,  (iarg  (Ind.)  Post- 
Tribune;  Mel  Pauly,  Buffalo 
(N.Y.)  Courier-Express ;  Brooke 
Baker,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal 
Star;  Dick  Baldwin,  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee;  Gus  Allen,  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Light:  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Hartmann,  Washington 
(D.C.)  Daily  Xeu's. 

NACON’s  goal  is  a  national 
network  of  newspapers  with 
co-op  coordinators. 


airline  transportation  and  mar¬ 
keting  and  steamship  transpor¬ 
tation.  Speakers  included  Tony 
Schoeph,  United  .4irlines;  Fred 
Miles,  .4ir  Canada;  Charles 
Gravenhorst,  Gaynor  &  Ducas 
ad  agency,  and  Joseph  Gran- 
<iuist,  INci^RES  Lines. 

• 

Judge  upholds 
Secret  Witness 
confidentiality 

Full  protection  of  the  anonym¬ 
ity  of  persons  supplying  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  Detroit  \ews' 
Secret  Witness  Program  has 
l)een  upheld  by  Southfield 
(Mich.)  District  Judge  Clar¬ 
ence  J.  Reid  in  a  decision  in 
open  court. 

Reid  sustained  the  refusal  of 
Boyd  Simmons,  a  News  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  and  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Secret  Witness 
Program,  to  reveal  the  identity 
of  informants.  He  also  ruled 
that  Simmons  need  not  tell  if 
he  knew  the  identity  of  the  in¬ 
formant,  or  to  what  police  of¬ 
ficer  the  information  was  deliv¬ 
ered  or  if  the  information  was 
written  oi-  oral. 

Reid  also  held  that  such  infor¬ 
mation  was  “privileged  and  con¬ 
fidential.”  He  extended  his  rul¬ 
ing  to  include  police  officers,  de¬ 
claring  that  they  do  not  have  to 
say  if  their  information  had 
come  from  the  Secret  Witness 
Program. 

The  program,  since  its  incep¬ 
tion  in  1967,  has  received  in¬ 
formation  leading  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  15  murders  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  serious  crimes. 

• 

N.Y.  Mayor  to  host 
fashion  editors 

Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  will 
host  a  reception  for  the  fashion 
press  during  the  New  York 
Couture  Business  Council’s 
Press  Week  at  Grade  Mansion 
June  16.  The  cost  of  the  affair 
will  be  paid  for  by  The  Shef¬ 
field  Watch  Corp.,  a  firm  which 
had  a  bankruptcy  petition  filed 
against  it  last  week.  About  215 
fashion  editors  are  expected  to 
attend  the  party. 

• 

Ajjeiioy  ill  Chapter  XI 

The  New  York-based  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  Redmond,  Marcus 
&  Shure  Inc.,  has  filed  a  peti¬ 
tion  for  reorganization  under 
Chapter  XI  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act.  Louis  Redmond,  president, 
said  the  action  was  taken  mainly 
because  of  the  failure  of  one 
client  to  pay  a  bill  amounting 
to  $250,000,  due  18  months  ago. 


By  IMary  Ficklen 

What  is  the  role  of  today’s 
editorial  cartoonist? 

This  question  ran  through  the 
formal  and  informal  gatherings 
at  the  recent  convention  of  the 
Association  of  American  Edi¬ 
torial  Cartoonists  in  Austin, 
Texas. 

They  described  their  goals  as 
“to  make  people  think,  to  in¬ 
form,  to  entertain,  to  show  in¬ 
consistencies”  in  replies  to  Dr. 
Ruth  Morgan,  a  political  sci¬ 
entist  who  is  researching  a  book 
on  the  Presidency  as  seen  by 
cartoonists. 

Clyde  Peterson,  one  of  the 
youngest  of  the  cartoonists,  fig¬ 
ures  his  work  at  80%  idea,  10% 
humor  and  10%  dra^v^ng  ability. 

Peterson,  who  describes  him¬ 
self  as  a  bum  with  a  “different 
viewpoint”  w'ho  had  always 
wanted  to  be  a  caidoonist,  is  now 
in  his  sixth  year  at  the  Houston 
Chronicle. 

He  completed  eight  weeks  of 
art  school,  “working  as  fast  as 
possible  because  I  didn’t  have 
much  money  and  I  was  paying 
by  the  week.”  He  is  now  study¬ 
ing  history  and  political  science 
at  night  school. 

Make  leaders  liunian 

Ben  Wicks,  whose  “First  Call” 
is  syndicated  by  the  Toronto 
Telegram  and  Los  Angeles 
Titties,  feels  the  cartoonist 
“should  make  leaders  human,  to 
remind  the  rast  of  us  that  lead¬ 
ers  are  people,  too.” 

A  Britisher  who  lives  in  Can¬ 
ada,  Wicks  says  “North  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  too  serious.  When  peo¬ 
ple  can’t  laugh  at  their  govern¬ 
ment  you  can  get  a  Hitler.  Hit¬ 
ler  could  never  have  dominated 
the  English  because  they  would 
have  laughed  him  down.  Car¬ 
toonists  should  poke  at  the  pom¬ 
pous.” 

Hugh  Hutton,  retired  from 
the  Philadelphia  Diquirer,  also 
speaks  for  more  humor  in  po¬ 
litical  comment.  “Cartoons 
should  poke  fun  at  the  ridicu¬ 
lous.  The  things  that  go  on  in 
Washington  today,  he  said,  have 
a  ridiculous  side,  but  most  car¬ 
toonists  treat  them  too  seriously, 
some  to  the  point  of  vicious¬ 
ness.” 

Dr.  Morgan  says  cartoons, 
from  Washington’s  day  to  the 
present,  are  the  best  medium 
available  for  studying  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  feeling  about  their  Presi¬ 
dent. 
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CARTOONISTS  ON  THE  MARCH— Some  of  th, 


_  -  le  members  of  the 

American  Association  of  Editorial  Cartoonists  who  inspected  the 
new  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  Library  at  the  University  of  Texas 
(Austin)  were:  from  left — Blaine  MacDonald,  Hamilton  (Ont.) 
Spectator;  Bill  Crawford,  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association;  Tom 
Curtis,  Milwaukee  Sentinel;  Bert  Whitman,  Phoenix  Gazette;  Jim 
Ivey,  Orlando  Sentinel;  and  Jerry  Robinson,  New  York  News-Chicago 
Tribune  Syndicate.  (The  lady's  unidentified). 


AT  THE  LBJ  RANCH — L.  D.  Warren  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
presents  some  of  his  originals  to  the  host,  former  President  Johnson. 
In  the  background  are  Lady  Bird  Johnson,  Art  Wood  of  the  United 
States  Independent  Telephone  Association,  Jack  Knox  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Banner  and  John  Pierotti  of  the  New  York  Post. 


DON  MOORE  who  does  a  lot  of  courtroom  scenes  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune  station,  WGN,  Chicago,  relaxes  in  Texas  style  as  he  sketches 
the  Johnson  home  on  the  Pedernales. 


^^EC  MEMBERS  VIEWED  THEIR  OWN  CARTOONS 
IN  LBJ  LIBRARY  - 


WITH  PENCIL  AND  PAPER,  Karl  Hubenthal  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  makes  a  personal  record  of  his  visit  to  the  LBJ  Ranch. 
(Photos  for  E&P  by  Julianne  Warren). 


By  Here  Ficklen,  Dallas  News 


ew  Herald  Building  fhat  occupies  a  block  in  the  center 
'J.Y.  is  the  latest  of  the  ultramodern  newspaper  homes 
S.  I.  Newhouse  has  dotted  around  the  nation. 


would  have  to  be  cleared.  This 
was  finally  accomplished 
through  purchasing  a  series  of 
parcels  with  a  dividing  right-of- 
way,  making  up  an  area  655  by 
275  feet. 

Once  the  land  was  cleared  of 
ancient  and  deteriorating  struc¬ 
tures,  the  J.  D.  Taylor  Company 

^ _ ^ _  _  of  Syracuse  went  to  work  on  the 

combined  their  Sunday  building  plans  which  had  been 
overcrowded  devised  by  William  Ginsberg  As- 

_ ^  ^ _  ’  sociates  in  co-operation  with 

and  spilled  over  into  the  packed  Rogers,  Rinne  and  their  produc- 
parking  lot.  The  prime  need,  it  tion  aides.  Stimcturally,  the 
appeared,  was  for  room — lots  first  order  of  business  was  the 
and  lots  of  room,  and  the  ob-  area  for  a  press  room  to  house 
jective  was  to  go  where  it  was  20-unit  lines  with  18  units 
available— out  into  the  country,  and  three  folders  of  Goss  Mark 
if  necessary.  II  presses;  the  rest  of  the  plant 

grew  around  this  point  and  the 
Downtown  renaissance  skyline  of  Syracuse  changed. 

The  City  of  Syracuse,  how-  In  ^^Jnee  January 

ever,  was  in  the  midst  of  a 

downtown  i-enaissance.  Major  The  Syracuse  newspapers 
new  office  structures  were  beine  moved  into  their  new  home  in 


Gleaming  newspaper  building 
brightens  downtown  Syracuse 


The  presses  are  rolling  in  the  the  impression  that  a  newspa-  Standard  moved  into  the  evening 
very  heart  of  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  per’s  physical  plant  should  re-  Herald- Journal  plant,  after  the 
and  they’re  situated  so  they’re  fleet  an  open  door  policy,  they  papers  ( 
visible  to  anyone  who  thrills  to  couldn’t  have  succeeded  better  editions,  and  an 
the  sight  of  newspapers  in  the  than  with  the  edifice  that  al-  feeling  permeated  the  building 
making.  ready  has  become  a  celebrated 

Along  an  entire  block  of  Sa-  community  landmark  in  the 
lina  Street,  the  main  thorough-  few  months  of  its  completed  ex¬ 
fare,  the  blue-tinted  presses  of  istence. 

the  Herald  Company’s  magnifi-  Residents  of  Syracuse  and 
cent  new  plant  are  in  clear  view'  visitors  to  the  city  are  unani- 
of  passersby  through  a  series  of  mous  in  their  praise  of  the 
huge  windows.  The.se  windows  building.  They  say  they  like 
and  others  w'hich  brighten  both  everything  about  it:  its  location 
upper  stories  of  the  gleaming  in  the  core  of  the  city,  fronting 
w'hite  marble  and  granite  sti’uc-  on  the  principal  street  and  his- 
ture  seem  to  be  invested  with  a  toric  Clinton  Square;  its  invit- 
kind  of  symbolism  having  to  do  ing  plaza  entrance,  its  electronic 
with  the  newspaper’s  role  in  marvels  of  production,  and  of 
seeking  and  revealing  the  truth,  course,  the  presses  that  rev  up 
The  entii'e  architectural  feel-  and  put  on  a  show  several  times 
ing  of  the  building,  which  will  a  day.  Most  of  all,  however,  they 
be  dedicated  Sunday,  June  20,  like  the  feeling  the  structure 
is  one  that  tends  to  inspire  dedi-  itself  gives  them  that  they’re 
cation  in  the  new'smen  and  con-  welcome,  that  despite  the  hustle 
fidence  in  the  reader.  The  ex-  and  bustle  and  the  frantic  ac- 
terior  design  is  sw'eeping  and  tivity  one  associates  w'ith  news- 
unencumbered,  almost  majestic  papering,  there’s  room  for  them 


chanical  departments  in  the  sec- 
ond  unit.  The  building  has  two 
doors,  which  have  been  given 
extra  depth  to  make  the  plant 
higher,  and  a  basement  where 
huge  quantities  of  newsprint  are 
stored.  Also  in  the  basement  are 
a  reel  room,  baling  operation, 
ink  and  acid  storage  and  other 
services. 

One  portion  of  the  first  fioor 
has  several  executive  offices  and  9 

a  conference  room,  but  mainly  it  |  || 

is  a  vast,  carpeted  area  with  |  ■^^^k|||||||||||||  ^ 

bright  colors  and  smart  furnish- 
mgs.  In  this  area  are  the  busi- 
ness,  advertising  and  circulation 
offices. 

.Another  section  of  the  first 
fioor  contains  the  presses,  mail 
room  and  an  enclosed  trucking 
area. 

Library  between  newsrooms 

On  the  second  floor,  the  office 
section  houses  the  spacious  news 
rooms  of  the  Herald-Journal  and 
the  Post-Standard,  separated  by 

a  wire  room  and  the  newspapers’  ^ 

libraries.  There  are  no  parti- 
among  various  news  units, 
but  an  arrangement  of  three- 
foot  filing  cabinets  provides  in- 

formal  separation.  Partial  par-  .. 

titions  provide  necessary  privacy 
for  interview  areas,  and  the  of¬ 
fice  of  editor  William  D.  Cotter 
is  fully  enclosed,  though  a  win¬ 
dow  provides  a  working  view  of  posing  room  and  tin 
the  news  room.  Recessed  fluor-  department  is  adjac 
escent  fixtures  provide  daylight  cold  type  and 

illumination,  and  floor-to-ceiling  rooms.  Electric  heat 
partitions  around  the  Avii^e  room  conditioning  equipm 
\\ith  its  host  of  clacking  Tele-  penthouses, 
type  machines,  insure  quiet  in 

the  news  rooms — a  quiet  to  Over  2.13,000 

which  some  veterans  have  not 
yet  become  accustomed. 

Rogers’  and  Rinne’s  offices  which  can  turn  out  2 
also  are  on  the  second  floor. 

Other  features  include  an  auto- 
mated  lunch  room  and  a  large, 
paneled  conference  room  as  well 
as  an  art  room  and  photographic 
studios  and  darkrooms. 

In  the  mechanical  section  of 
the  second  fioor  are  the  com- 
posing  room.  Teletypesetter  ^  ^ 

room  and  photon,  engraving  and  ^ 

stereotype  departments.  Tape  is 
handled  through  two  1130  com- 

puters  and  ad  composition  on  v’jS 

two  560  Photon  machines.  |||||||m 

Planners  of  the  new  building 
are  satisfied  it  has  achieved  its  ^ 

major  physical  objectives:  It 

provides  two  entirely  separate  -i 

editorial  departments,  both  of  •■mUjiilpjii 

which  have  easy  access  to  li- 

brary  and  wire  room;  it  houses 

advertising,  circulation  and  busi- 

ness  departments  in  one  large, 

open  area,  assuring  easy  super- 

vision  and  effective  use  of  per-  *H[||P|H|b^^^^| 
sonnel ;  the  Teletypesetter  (tape-  ’ 
punching)  room  is  adjacent  to 

the  cold  type  room  and  near  the  r^BBI 

composing  room  and  editorial  thE  NEWS  ROOM  in 
department;  the  stereotype  de-  one  for  fhe  Posf-Sfam 
partment  is  adjacent  to  tJie  com-  the  Herald- 
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Ad-ventures 


Ity  Jerry  alker.  Jr. 

Four-in-one.  Hoston  Globe’s  national  advertising  manager,  Rich¬ 
ard  C.  Ockerbloom,  reports  that  advertiser  reaction  to  Million 
Market  Ne\vsi)ai)ers’  Foo<l  Colorama  Promotion  has  been  “ex¬ 
cellent.”  Under  this  program,  national/regional  food  companies 
are  offered  various  themes  to  advertise  products  by  way  of  ROP 
4-color.  Equal  C(uarter-page  size  space  is  sold  to  four  non-com¬ 
petitive  but  compatible  food  adveilisers  in  a  full-color  page  that 
runs  on  best  food  days.  Each  advertiser  pays  the  regular  rate 
and  shares  the  color  premium  with  the  other  participating  ad- 
verti.sers.  They  aie  charge<l  a  nominal  production  cost  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  cost  of  the  j)iates  made  by  the  Globe.  The  first  cam- 
paigii  ran  under  the  theme  “A  Good  Breakfast  Says  Good  Morn¬ 
ing”  for  six  consecutive  weeks  starting  March  28.  Advertisers 
were  Domino  sugar,  Lincoln  orange  juice  drink,  and  Decaf  coffee. 
A  fourth  advertiser  had  to  bow  out  at  the  last  minute  due  to 
lack  of  distribution  so  a  color  breakfast  food  picture  was  dropped 
in  the  space  where  the  ad  would  have  appeared.  Ockerbloom  said 
Globe  plans  four  more  such  promotions.  They  are:  two  pages 
July  8  and  Augu.st  5,  “Better  Buys  for  Sandwiches”;  two  pages 
September  15  and  29,  “Better  Buys  for  School  Lunches”;  four 
pages,  “Better  Buys  for  Breakfast,”  October  6  and  21,  November 
3  and  18,  and  “Better  Buys  for  Fall  Menus,”  September  22,  Oc¬ 
tober  7  and  20  and  November  4. 

*  *  ♦ 

Briefs.  .4d-A-Card  versus  on-page  coupons  is  being  given  a 
redemption  test  by  Procter  &  Gamble  (Ivory  Liquid)  in  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Evening  Xetvs  on  a  split-run  basis.  Ad-A- 
Card,  a  technique  developed  for  Newhou.se  Newspapei’s,  allow's 
the  newspaper  to  glue  fasten  one  edge  of  a  heav^y  stock  card 
over  an  ROP  ad  in  nearly  perfect  register  anywhere  in  the 
l>aper.  ...  For  budgetary  I'easons,  William  Kostka  &  Associates, 
ad  agency  in  Denver  for  U.S.  Brewers’  Association,  has  notifieil 
newspapers  to  cancel  all  further  advertising.  .  .  .  Universal  Tours 
has  begun  a  summer-long  campaign  in  newspapers,  reports  Mary 
Ellen  Stoetzel,  account  executive,  Carson/Roberts,  division  of 
Ogilvy  &  Mather,  Los  Angeles.  Newspaper  ads  are  scheduletl 
mainly  on  Sundays,  but  large-space  insertions  will  be  used  on 
Fridays  preceding  holiday  weekends.  ...  For  16  straight  semes¬ 
ters,  Van  Heusen  has  relied  strongly  on  college  newspaper  ads 
to  promote  “417”  shirts.  The  ads  are  placed  through  National 
Educational  Ad\'ertising  Services,  whose  latest  figures  show  that 
Van  Heusen  is  obtaining  the  highest  percentage  of  tie-in  adver¬ 
tising — better  than  .50% — of  any  company  selling  to  the  college 
market.  Van  Heu.sen  gives  away  boxes  of  shirts  to  the  first  10 
business  managers  who  submit  retail  tie-in  ad  orders.  .  .  .  Tele¬ 
vision  Information  Office  is  providing  2400-line  proofs  of  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  based  on  the  1971  Roper  Study  which  claims  tv  is 
the  public’s  best  source  of  infonnation  to  stations  with  the 
sugge.stion  that  ads  be  placed  in  newspapers.  In  some  markets 
stations  are  expected  to  underwrite  the  ad  jointly.  .  .  .  Korvette 
stores  have  turned  to  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  for  advei*tising  and 
marketing  research  as.sistance. 

>|c  ^  * 

Decision  makers.  One  reason  airlines  may  be  losing  money  is 
that  their  advertising  doesn’t  appeal  to  a  substantial  segment 
of  the  traveling  public — college  students.  A  University  of  Florida 
journalism  teacher,  Robert  Boyd,  says  college  students  spent 
more  than  $20  million  annually  on  air  travel,  but  a  recent  study 
he  did  show’s  that  they  are  not  ti'aveling  on  airplanes  as  they 
use<l  to  Irecause  of  a  poor  ad  job  by  the  industry.  His  solution: 
more  ads  in  college  newspapers.  .  .  .  Cincinnati  Enquirer’s  latest 
sui>ermarket  ad  study  reveals  that  52.4%  of  538,000  households 
in  the  19-county  greater  Cincinnati  market  responded  that  they 
sought  out  grocery  ads  before  shopping  trips.  Of  this  group, 
94%  u.sed  newspapers  as  a  source.  In  the  use  of  circulars,  a  gain 
w’as  noted  until  the  $8,000  income  level  w’as  reached,  then 
dropped.  .  .  .  Bureau  of  Advertising’s  analysis  of  1971  data  from 
W.  R.  Simmons  show’s  readership  of  daily  new’spaper  practically 
unchanged.  77%  of  all  adults  read  one  or  more  daily  new  spapers 
on  average  weekday,  a  1%  decrease  from  1970.  Readership  was 
found  higher  in  suburbs  than  in  central  city,  82%  versus  78%. 
.  .  .  Poll  by  Public  Relations  Society  of  America  indicates  that 
PR  practitioners  have  considerable  involvement  in  ad  progi’ams 
of  their  company’s  clients.  69.4%  said  they  recommended  media 


Dollar  Expenditure  Newspaper 
Linage  Trends 
January  1971 

A  .summary  of  newspaper  advertising  for  the  month  in  64  cities. 
Individual  papers'  linage  for  January  will  be  found  on  Pages  52-56. 


Change 


1971 

1970 

Dollar 

% 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

Change 

Classifications 

Omitted 

Omitted 

Omitted 

Retail  . 

.  $123,461 

114,893 

8,568 

-■[-  7.5 

Department  Stores 
(Included  in  Retail)  . 

36,390 

33,950 

-f  2,400 

-f  7.2 

General  . 

31,892 

28,828 

-f  3,064 

-1-10.6 

Automotive  . 

6,734 

5,920 

814 

-fl3.8 

Financial  . 

10,224 

14,115 

—  3,891 

—27.6 

Classified  . 

55,403 

57,360 

—  1,957 

—  3.4 

Total  Advertising  . 

.  227,714 

221,115 

t  6,599 

-L  3.0 

selection,  42%  specify  media,  and  45.3%  approve  schedules  sub¬ 
mitted  to  them. 


♦  ♦  * 


A  memo  dated  5/18/71  from  Laurence  T.  Herman,  vp-sales-mar- 
keting  for  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and  Evening  Independent, 
reports  that  20  ads  w’ere  carried  in  their  May  23  comic  section, 
a  new  high.  Included  were  three  national  advertisers — Wni. 
Wrigley  Jr.  Co.  (front  page  strip),  Daisy  B.B.  gun,  and  Planters 
Nuts.  .  .  .  The  largest  air  conditioning  section  ever  publishe<l 
by  the  Philadelphia  Biclletin  on  May  24  had  36  pages  containing 
more  than  19,000  lines  of  advertising.  An  innovation  was  the 
creation  of  individual  pages  for  counties  in  the  market  w’hich 
helped  readers  find  dealers  near  their  homes.  Each  page  carried 
a  county  map  and  ads  of  dealers  operating  in  that  county. 

^  *  tif 


NYC  ad  tax  defeated.  New  Y'ork  State  legislatui’e  in  granting 
New’  York  City  new  taxing  pow’ers  turned  dowm  the  city’s  re¬ 
quest  for  authority  to  impose  a  7%  tax  on  advertising  appearing 
in  media  aimed  at  city  residents.  Confirmation  of  the  ad  tax  de¬ 
feat  W’as  passe<l  along  to  the  American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  by  George  Van  Cott,  a  state  assemblyman  from 
Yonkers  w’ho  is  employed  by  Lennen  &  Newell  ad  agency.  The 
measure  w’as  finally  defeated  at  1 :30  a.m.  June  9  after  a  w’ire 
service  released  a  story  saying  the  state  law’inakers  had  au¬ 


thorized  the  city  to  levy  an  ad 
lion  loan  from  the  state. 

Insert  pay  sought 
for  Maine  carriers 

The  Maine  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  gave  preliminary  ap¬ 
proval  to  a  measure  that  re¬ 
quires  newspapers  to  pay  carri¬ 
ers  a  penny  extra  per  copy  for 
each  advertising  supplement. 

Rep.  Robert  Lee  Whitson 
(Democrat,  Portland),  said  that 
one  extra  supplement  in  a  100- 
paper  route  means  an  extra  20 
pounds  for  a  boy  to  carry. 

“We  want  to  give  these  young 
people  a  fair  and  decent  wage,” 
said  the  bill’s  sponsor,  Rep.  C. 
Everett  Dam  (Democrat,  Port¬ 
land). 

EDITOR  8C  PI 


tax  to  help  pay  back  a  $100  mil- 


Sitdown  in  newsroom 
protests  news  bias 

Police  arrested  14  demon¬ 
strators  after  35  persons  staged 
a  sitdown  recently  in  the  news¬ 
room  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Tribune.  They  said  they 
were  protesting  “slopping  re¬ 
porting,  news  bias  and  in  some 
cases  censorship.” 

John  W.  Gallivan,  Tribune 
publisher,  called  the  complaints 
“non-truths  and  half-truths.” 
The  demonstrators  declined  his 
offer  to  meet  with  them  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  complaints.  They  said 
they  represented  several  peace 
and  antipollution  gp'oups. 
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Is  This  Your  Lucky  Week? 


Olga  knows  . . .  and  tells  you  in  her 
own  light-hearted,  breezy  fashion. 


Your  Weekly  Horoscope 

June  10  through  June  16 

ARIES  (March  21 -April  19):  If  last  week  you  did 
not  take  action  or  arrive  at  long  overdue  decision, 
Ari,  then  get  off  your  tuffet  on  first  day  and  MOVE. 
For  not  to  decide  is,  in  a  sense,  to  decide.  Mind 
Olga  and,  as  week  progresses,  tensions  should 
slacken.  Message  comes  before  last  day  from  bona 
fide  world  mover.  Listen,  but  postpone  action.  Tim¬ 
ing  out  of  joint. 

TAURUS  (April  20-May  20):  Active  week  for 
you,  Taurus.  Travel  and  money  highlighted.  That 
which  to  date  has  been  in  the  shadows  comes  forth 
into  the  sunshine.  Whoopee!  Interesting  encounter 
occurs  by  fifth  day.  Last  day  will  find  you  smiling 
and  basking  in  the  miracle  of  NOW.  Celebrate.  For 
life  is  to  be  lived,  Taurus,  not  avoided. 

GEMINI  (May  21 -June  20):  Play  in  which  you 
have  had  key  role  is  rapidly  approaching  denoue¬ 
ment,  Gem.  As  events  unravel,  scene  could  get 
messy,  so  keep  broom  handy.  If  you  don't  need  it 
for  defense,  you  will  need  it  to  tidy  up  the  joint  as 
week  draws  to  a  chaotic  close.  Good  luck,  baby. 
You're  going  to  need  it. 

CANCER  (June  21 -July  22):  Absolutely  yummy 
week  for  old  Olga's  Moonbabies.  Time  ideal  to  kick 
up  your  heels.  Should  you  go  tripping,  take  flam¬ 
boyant  friend.  What  evolves  will  then  be  twice  as 
nice.  (Should  pal  be  a  Pisces,  you  just  might  think 
you're  in  Paradise.) 

LEO  (July  23-August  22):  Predicament  arises 
before  midweek.  First  impulse  will  be  like  that  of 
lion  with  his  foot  caught  in  a  trap  —  to  gnaw  the 
foot  off  in  an  effort  to  escape.  Use  wits  instead  af 
teeth  to  solve  problem.  If  you  don't,  you'll  hobble 
through  life  an  emotional  cripple.  As  week  wanes, 
money  matters  take  priority. 


VIRGO  (August  23-September  22):  Small  con¬ 
flict  could  arise  before  end  of  second  day.  Will  in¬ 
volve  one  who  is  currently  your  main  squeeze. 
Please  Virg,  don't  withdraw.  Confront.  Understand¬ 
ing  follows.  Secret  message  to  Virg  in  Olga's  words 
to  her  Gems. 

LIBRA  (September  23-October  22):  Tendency  to 
live  for  tomorrow  should  be  curbed.  Lib.  If  you  are 
always  preparing  for  the  future,  today  slips  away 
unenjoyed.  Let  your  restless  heart  drink  in  all  the 
beauty  which  surrounds  you.  Everyone  has  a  song 
—  and  especially  Olga's  beautiful  Libras. 

SCORPIO  (October  23-November  21):  You  have 
been  walking  about  with  your  own  personal  nuclear 
warhead  dangling  by  a  thread,  and  only  the  luck  o' 
the  Scorps  has  kept  you  from  disaster.  In  week 
ahead,  Taurus  individual  should  enter  picture  and 
de-activate  you.  Like  permanently.  Don't  worry.  It 
won't  hurt.  In  fact,  you  won't  even  put  up  a  decent 
fight.  You'll  capitulate  completely,  enjoying  every 
moment. 

SAGITTARIUS  (November  22-December  21): 
Part  of  your  personality  is  a  resisting  part.  Sag.  And 
this  segment  contains  vitality  and  strength.  In  week 
ahead,  you  will  draw  on  this  very  strength  to  help 
you  accomplish  long  and  arduous  job.  Property, 
money  and  legal  documents  are  highlighted  at  end 
of  week.  Listen  to  advice,  if  offered  by  an  astute 
Aquari. 

CAPRICORN  (December  22-January  19):  Friend¬ 
ship  will  be  offered  in  week  ahead.  Cap.  Offer  will 
be  genuine.  And  don't  ever  forget  that  a  Come 
Together  beats  a  Get  Together  any  old  day  of  the 
week.  Everything  will  tend  to  hang  in  the  balance 
on  last  two  days.  Power,  sanity  and  checkbook. 

AQUARIUS  (January  20-February  18):  Seesaw 
week  ahead,  Aquari.  And  when  you  are  high,  part¬ 
ner  or  mate  will  be  low.  Be  on  guard,  or  you  will 
come  down  hard  and  fast  should  playmate  jump  off 
unexpectedly.  Nagging  worry  will  dissolve  by  last 
day. 

PISCES  (February  19-March  20):  You,  Pisces, 
will  not  have  much  privacy  in  week  ahead.  Most  of 
your  pals  will  be  hanging  their  clothes  on  a  hickory 
limb  and  wanting  to  skinny-dip  in  your  private  wa¬ 
ters.  There  is  just  no  graceful  way  out,  baby.  No 
matter  what  you  decide,  week  tends  to  end  in 
shambles.  They  can't  ALL  be  good.  Next  week  has 
to  be  better. 


"Olga  Knows".  Available  once  a  week 
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More  ‘dirty  politics’ 
in  ads  than  in  news 


Candidates  and  campai^iers 
who  play  “dirty  politics”  find 
the  advertising  side  of  the  in¬ 
formation  media  more  useful  for 
their  purposes  than  the  news 
columns,  according  to  an  in¬ 
vestigation  conducted  by  a  team 
comi)osed  of  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Public  Affairs 
Press  of  Washington 

The  b(K>klet  titled  “The  Pol¬ 
lution  of  Politics,”  is  edited  by 
Samuel  J.  Archibald,  executive 
director  of  the  Fair  Campaign 
Practices  Committee  and  its 
contents  deal  with  complaints 
and  data  from  the  files  of  that 
Committee.  Archibald  contrib¬ 
uted  a  foi'ewoi'd  in  which  he 
said  the  “for  sale”  side  of  the 
“free  and  responsible  press  is 
much  less  interested  in  fair 
treatment  than  is  the  news 
side.” 

“When  the  ethical  level  of  a 
j)oltical  campaign  l>ecomes  a 
major  issue  and  is  fully  reported 
in  the  press,  it  can  make  a  dif¬ 
ference  on  election  day,”  Archi¬ 
bald  wrote. 

Empha.sizing  that  “dirty  noli- 


tics  doesn’t  pay,”  Archibald 
stated  that  “the  majority  of  the 
candidates  who  are  unfairly  at¬ 
tacked  and  who  use  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  Fair  Campaign  Prac¬ 
tices  Committee  win  their 
races.” 

A  table  headed  “Comparative 
Use  of  Advertising,  News  and 
Other  Channels  for  Tactics  Re¬ 
sulting  In  complaints  of  Viola¬ 
tion— 1!)66,  1!)68  and  1970” 

showed  that  60  per  cent  of  the 
complaints  came  from  advertis¬ 
ing  and  only  14  percent  from 
the  news  side  of  newspapers, 
television  or  radio. 

Editors  reject  blatant  lie 

The  scarcity  of  complaints 
about  unfair  news  stories,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  study,  “may  mean 
that  the  editoinal  judgment  ap¬ 
plied  to  political  news  rejects 
the  blatant  lie,  the  obvious  dis¬ 
tortion,  or  even  the  subtle  mis¬ 
interpretation.  If  so,  further 
study  might  develop  a  system  to 
permit  the  ‘for  sale’  segment  of 
the  information  industry’  to  ex¬ 
ercise  the  same  judicial  discie- 
ticn.” 


A  great  strength  of 
nonmetropolitan 
daily  newspapers 
is  the  fact  they  are 

READ  at  HOME 


A  typical  household  scene  in  hundreds  of  non-metropolitan 
cities  is  the  man  of  the  house  quietly  perusing  his  evening 
daily  newspaper. 

It  is  this  quiet,  relaxed  readership  that  makes  the  daily 
newspaper  such  an  important  and  effective  advertising 
medium  in  these  cities,  plus  the  added  factor  of  saturation 
penetration  of  the  households. 

There  are  many  exciting  selling  opportunities  for  adver¬ 
tisers  in  non-metropolitan  cities.  Let  us  tell  you  about  them. 

ISTiioMMtiirasHPiis 

THOMSON-BRUSH-MOORE  NEWSPAPERS  Inc.-THOMSON  NEWSPAPERS  Inc. 

S  A  L  E  S I  ^***^*^^  3IS0  0e$  Plaines  Avenue.  Des  Plaines.  Illinois,  60018  -  Tel.  29S’S544 
NEW  YORK:  60  Rockefeller  Plara.  Suite  1325.  New  York.  N  Y.  10020  -  Tel.  24622E5 

OFICES I  PinSBURGH:  2  Gateway  Center,  Room  753.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15222  -  Tel  23241200 


Television,  according  to  Arch¬ 
ibald,  “has  not  yet  become  the 
number  one  outlet  for  political 
sewage”  but  television  commer¬ 
cials  figured  in  some  of  the  most 
important  complaints  of  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  code  of  ethics  in 
the  past  three  campaign  years 
“and  the  volume  may  increase 
in  the  Seventies  as  the  use  of 
the  medium  increases.” 

One  i-eason  why  the  com¬ 
plaints  involving  news  stories 
dropped  off  in  1970  was  because 
the  Fair  Practices  Committee 


urged  the  information  industry 
to  set  up  a  “cut-off”  system 
under  which  advertising  which 
raised  a  new  issue  on  the  week¬ 
end  befoi'e  election  would  be  re¬ 
jected.  Archibald  urges  that 
this  system  be  maintained  and 
expanded  during  future  election 
campaigns. 

“The  press  exercises  some 
judgment,  but  not  enough,  in 
preventing  the  smear  artist 
from  abusing  the  information 
channels,”  Archibald  declared. 


Court  quizzes  Woestendiek 
on  listing  jurors’  phones 


William  J.  Woestendiek,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  Sun,  and  a  dozen 
other  area  newsmen  were  sub¬ 
poenaed  10  testify  in  a  change 
of  venue  hearing  for  an  up¬ 
coming  drug  case  in  district 
court  on  May  28. 

The  hearing  arose  out  of  a 
charge  by  the  defendant’s  law¬ 
yer  that  it  w’ould  be  impossible 
to  find  an  impartial  jur>"  for 
his  client  in  Colorado  Springs 
because  of  a  column  appearing 
in  the  Sun  on  May  24. 

Attorney  John  Patrick  Mur¬ 
phy  made  the  charge  following 
publication  in  the  editor’s  col¬ 
umn  of  the  names,  addresses, 
and  telephone  numbers  of  the 
12  jurors  in  a  recent  briberj' 
and  conspiracy  trial  involving 
Pueblo  District  Judge  S.  Philip 
Cabibi  and  Thomas  (Whiskers) 
Incerto. 

The  jury  had  acquitted  Judge 
Cabibi  and  found  Incerto  inno¬ 
cent  of  bribery  but  guilty  of 
consjTiracy.  Following  telephone 
calls  to  the  Sun,  Woestendiek 
questioned  the  jury  system  in 
general,  the  results  of  the  trial 
in  particular,  and  ended  by 
suggesting  readers  not  call  him 
but  telephone  the  jurors  and 
express  their  opinions.  He  pub¬ 
lished  the  jurors’  names,  ad¬ 
dresses,  and  telephone  num¬ 
bers. 

Murphy  charged  such  publi¬ 
cation  of  jurors’  names  and 
phone  numbers  could  intimidate 
jurors  empaneled  for  trial  of 
Arie  Kinnard,  31,  Colorado 
Springs,  who  is  charged  with 
sale  and  possession  of  heroin. 

District  Judge  William  E. 
Rhorles  called  Woestendiek  and 
the  heads  of  various  other  news 
media  in  the  area  and  also  the 
jurors  in  the  Cabibi  case. 

Ten  of  the  jurors  testified 
that  the  column  had  “surprised” 
them,  and  several  said  they  had 
been  “displeased,”  “astonished,” 
and  “shocked.”  Some  said  they 


had  leceived  worrisome  phone 
calls  at  odd  hours  following  the 
jTublication. 

Nine  newsmen  testified,  say¬ 
ing  that  they  could  not  envision 
a  case  in  which  they  would  list 
telephone  numbers  and  home 
addresses  of  jurors. 

Woestendiek  was  on  the  stand 
for  about  an  hour.  Asked  if  he 
would  print  names,  addresses, 
and  phone  numbers  of  jurors  in 
the  futuie,  he  said  it  was  con¬ 
ceivable,  but  only  in  an  import¬ 
ant  case,  “something  in  the 
nature  of  the  Manson  murder 
trial.”  He  added,  “I  wouldn’t  do 
it  again  in  the  same  way.” 

Judge  Rhodes  denied  the 
change  of  venue  motion,  noting 
that  the  change  would  “entail 
the  elimination  ...  of  jui’y 
trials  in  El  Paso  County”  be¬ 
cause  of  the  precedent. 

After  his  ruling.  Judge 
Rhodes  said  that  “we  are  not 
here  today  to  try  Mr,  Woesten¬ 
diek  and  I  don’t  plan  to  com¬ 
ment  at  this  time  .  ,  .  but  I  was 
glad  that  he  indicated  here  in 
open  court  that  he  wouldn’t 
take  the  same  approach  next 
time.” 

• 

Karafin  begins  term 
in  jail;  appeal  fails 

Harry  Karafin,  a  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  who  was  convicted  of 
extortion,  has  begun  serving  a 
4-to-9  year  sentence.  He  was 
arrested  at  his  luncheonette 
after  the  state  Supreme  Court 
refused  to  hear  his  appeal. 

Karafin,  54,  was  convicted  in 
1968  on  40  counts  of  blackmail 
and  unlaw'ful  solicitation.  He 
also  was  fined  $1,000  and  or¬ 
dered  to  pay  court  costs  of 
$2,000.  Common  Pleas  Judge 
Robert  N.  C.  Nix  Jr.  released 
him  on  $75,000  bail  pending 
the  appeal. 

Karafin  had  worked  for  the 
Inquirer  for  nearly  25  years. 
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WeVe  Number  1  when 
it  comes  to  Awards,  too 

Since  January  of  this  year,  THE  NEWS,  and,  of  course,  of  the  dedicated  profession- 
New  York’s  Number  1  Best  Seller  has  als  on  our  staff  who  made  them  possible, 
captured  38  coveted  awards  for  journalism.  Our  circulation,  greater  than  any  other 
photo-journalism  and  a  wide  range  of  com-  newspaper  in  the  United  States,  testifies  to 
munity  and  public  service  activities.  our  ability  to  satisfy  and  keep  our  readers. 

These  awards,  from  our  peers,  more  than 
THE  NEWS  is  justly  proud  of  these  awards  confirm  that  ability. 


The  following  Awards  have  been  earned  so  far  in  1971: 


Editorial: 

The  Hey  wood  Broun  Award 
. .  .To  Donald  Singleton  for  his  series  of 
special  reports  exposing  crime 
in  our  city. 

Columbia  University  Paul 
Tobenkin  Memorial  Award 
To  Richard  Oliver  for  Cpl.  Johnson  stories. 
The  George  Polk  Award 
for  metropolitan  reporting ...  to  Richard 
Oliver  for  his  successful  fight  for  the 
freedom  of  Marine  Cpl.  Ronald  Johnson. 
Newspaper  Guild  Page  1  Award 
for  newspaper  crusades . .  .To  the 
following  writers  and  reporters  who 
collaborated  on  a  series  exposing 
organized  crime  control  at  JFK 
International  Airport:  Joseph  Martin, 
Gerald  Kessler,  Frank  Faso,  Edward 
Kirkman,  Henry  Lee,  Kermit  Jaediker 
and  Jerome  Cahill. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi’s  James  Wright 
Brown  Award 

...  to  the  above  mentioned  reporters  for 
their  JFK  Series. 

Newspaper  Guild  Page  1  Award 
for  local  reporting... To  Richard  Oliver 
for  the  Cpl.  Johnson  story. 

Legislative  Correspondents 
Association 

Award  for  general  excellence . .  .To 
political  reporter  Richard  Mathieu,  for 
coverage  of  the  New  York  State 
Legislature. 

Uniformed  Firemen’s  Association 
Special  Awards  for  editorial  coverage  to 
reporters  Frank  Faso,  Joseph 
Modzelewski  and  Patrick  Doyle. 


The  Society  of  Silurians  Award 
for  Public  Service  News  reporting. . . 

To  Richard  Oliver  for  the  Cpl.  Johnson 
story. 


Community  Service: 

Public  Relations  Society 
of  America 

To  Donald  Singleton  for  "Crime  and 
the  Prisons.” 

Associated  Council  of  the  Arts 
"Business  in  the  Arts”  Award  for 
outstanding  corporate  programs 
encouraging  participation  in  the  arts 
among  New  York  school  youngsters. 
Editor  &  Publisher  First  Place 
Award 

Public  Relations  &  Community  Service 
Award  for  "Quality  of  Life”  series 
on  pollution  control. 


Photography: 

New  York  Press  Photographers 
Association 

1st  Place  Awards: 

Color  Features . . .  Dick  Lewis 
Color  Sports . . .  Dick  Lewis 
General  News . . .  Paul  DeMaria 
News  Picture  Story . . .  Anthony  Casale 
Spot  News . . .  Alan  Aaronson 
Sports  Action . . .  Frank  Hurley 

2d  Place  Awards: 

General  News . . .  Anthony  Casale 
Sports  Feature . . .  Daniel  Farrell 
Animal  Feature . . .  Daniel  Farrell 


Color  Sports . . .  Patrick  Carroll 
3d  Place  Awards: 

Animal  Feature . . .  Dick  Lewis 
General  News . . .  Tom  Gallagher 
News  Picture  Story . . .  Vincent  Riehl 
Portrait  and  Personality  . . .  John  Dupre/ 
In  addition.  News  Photographers  earned 
five  Honorable  Mentions  in  a  variety 
of  categories. 

Page  1  Photo  Awards 
Best  News  Photo . . .  Alan  Aaronson 
Best  Sports  Picture . . .  Frank  Hurley 
In  addition,  John  Duprey  won  two 
Honorable  Mentions. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi 

News  Photographer  Award  ...  to  Alan 
Aaronson 

Uniformed  Firemen’s  Association 


The  annual  "Reuben”  Award  for 
nation’s  top  sports  cartoonist... to  Bill 
Gallo  (his  third  consecutive  win  in  this 
category). 

Page  1  Cartoon  Awards 

Best  Feature  Cartoon . . .  Joseph  Papin 

Best  Sports  Cartoon . . .  Bruce  Stark 


New\brkls  Number  1  BestSdkr 


2  Special  Awards  each  for  photo 
coverage  to  photographers  Dan 
Godfrey  and  Frank  Giorandino. 


Illustrations  and 
Cartooning: 

National  Cartoonists  Society 


m  THE  NEWS 
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Photo  journalism 
grants  awarded 

Junioi's  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  and  North  Carolina 
State  University  have  been  se¬ 
lected  as  the  first  recipients  of 
the  J.  Winton  Lemen-National 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  scholarship  competition. 

Martin  Rogers,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
and  a  student  at  North  Caro¬ 
lina  State,  and  Pamela  K. 
Spaulding,  North  Vernon,  Ind., 
a  .student  at  Ohio  State,  were 
selected  to  receive  $500  cash 
grants  to  further  their  college 
education  in  photojournalism. 

The  awards  are  donated  by 
J.  Winton  Lemen,  leader  in  the 
NPPA  education  programs  and 
retired  head  of  the  press  tech¬ 
nical  service  of  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company. 

The  selections  were  made 
from  applications  submitted  by 
college  underclassmen  from 
across  the  nation. 

Rogers  has  worked  in  the  lab 
and  as  a  photographer  for  the 
Raleigh  Xeivu  &  Observer  and 
Raleigh  Times.  Miss  Spaulding 
has  .served  summer  internships 
on  the  Muvcie  (Ind.)  Star  and 
the  Kokomo  (Ind.)  TribuTie  and 
will  hold  a  similar  internship 
this  year  at  the  Louisville  Coiv- 
rier-Joumal. 


FREE  WINE  COLUMN 
NOW  ON  OFFER 


In  response  to  the  growing  nation- ; 
wide  interest  in  wine,  the  free  weekly 
column  "Wine  on  the  Table"  is  again 
accepting  requests  from  papers  in  ; 
communities  where  it  does  not  yet 
appear.  | 

The  column  is  written  by  William 
Clifford,  author  of  numerous  articles 
on  wine  and  food  for  New  York  Maga¬ 
zine,  House  Beautiful,  Venture,  Holi¬ 
day,  Saturday  Review,  and  other  pub¬ 
lications. 

“Wine  on  the  Table”  is  a  short 
practical  column,  usually  under  300 
words,  sometimes  plus  a  recipe,  in¬ 
tended  for  the  women's  page.  It  cur¬ 
rently  appears  in  80  major  dailies  and 
large-circulation  weeklies. 

There  is  no  charge  for  the  column 
because  it  is  supported  by  industry — 
both  wine  producers  and  importers. 
The  opinions  are  those  of  Mr.  Clifford, 
unedited  by  the  wine  industry. 

Editors  who  wish  to  examine  sam¬ 
ples  of  "Wine  on  the  Table”  should 
write  or  call  William  Clifford,  74  Mac- 
Dougal  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10012, 
phone  (212)  254-3314. 


CONSTRUCTION  STARTED — A  general  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  new  building  to  house 
the  Idaho  Statesman  was  signed  in  Boise  on  June  3.  Announcement  of  the  contract  was  made  by 
Robert  B.  Miller  Jr.,  Statesman  publisher.  Completion  of  the  64,(X)0-squ  a  re-foot  building  is  scheduled 
for  mid-May  of  1972.  The  Idaho  Statesman  will  convert  from  hot  metal  to  100%  photocomposing. 
The  Idaho  Statesman  is  one  of  the  Federated  Publications  group.  Architect  on  the  project  is  Hummel, 
Hummel,  Jones  and  Shawver  of  Boise. 


Gannett-F  eder  ated 


deal  under 


Shai  eholders  of  Gannett  Com¬ 
pany  Inc.  and  Federated  Pub¬ 
lications  Inc.  were  advised  this 
week  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  raised  some  ques¬ 
tions  bearing  on  the  merger  of 
the  two  newsjiaper  publishing 
companies. 

The  government  inquiry  was 
made  after  the  material  for  the 
proxy  .statement  for  a  special 
meeting  of  Gannett  stockholders, 
June  28,  had  been  prepared  and 
cleared  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission. 

Appearing  as  a  loose  slip 
with  the  proxy  statement  was 
a  note  saying  “the  inquiry  ap¬ 
parently  arises  out  of  the  fact 
tliat  Gannett  and  Federated 
publish  daily  newspapers  in 
Danville,  Illinois,  and  Lafayette, 
Indiana,  respectively,  and  that 
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Certified  Dry  Mat  Corp.,  Dept.  P. 

.555  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


inquiry 

Gannett  operates  radio  station 
WDAN-am-fm  in  Danville.” 

The  Danville  and  Lafayette 
markets,  although  in  separate 
states,  are  in  close  proximity. 

Allen  H.  Neuharth,  Gannett 
president,  said  the  information 
retjue.sted  by  the  government  at¬ 
torneys  had  been  supplied  to 
them. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  declined  to  give 
any  information  on  the  matter. 
Official  policy  bars  discussion  of 
cases  under  investigation,  he  said. 

Tux  ruling  asked 

The  proxy  statement  also  dis¬ 
closed  that  I'ulings  have  been 
requested  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  substantially 
to  the  effect  that  the  merger  on 
a  $70  million  stock  transfer 
basis  Mill  be  a  tax-free  reor¬ 
ganization. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  plan 
of  merger.  Federated  will  be 
merged  into  Ganco  Inc.,  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  Gannett 
chartered  in  Delaware.  On  the 
effective  date  of  the  merger,  the 
Gannett  subsidiary'  will  change 
its  name  to  Federated  Publica¬ 
tions  Inc.  and  will  assume  ex¬ 
isting  employment  contracts  be¬ 
tween  Federated  and  Robert  B. 
Miller,  Louis  A.  Weil  Jr.  and 
Joseph  R.  Chema,  all  of  whom 
are  officers  and  directors  of  Fed¬ 
erated. 

From  the  standpoint  of  Gan¬ 
nett,  the  proxy  statement  says, 
the  merger  will  provide  greater 
geographical  diversification  of 


operations,  improved  financial 
strength  and  flexibility,  and  po¬ 
tential  cost  reductions  arising 
from  the  centralization  of  cer¬ 
tain  functions  such  as  bulk  pur¬ 
chasing. 

Federated’s  principal  assets 
are  the  Lansing  (Mich.)  State 
Jon-iiial,  the  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer  and  News,  the 
Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  and 
Courier,  the  Marion  (Ind.) 
Chronicle-Tribune,  the  Boise 
(Idaho)  Statesman,  the  Belling¬ 
ham  (Wash.)  Herald,  and  the 
Olympia  (Wash.)  Daily  Olym¬ 
pian. 

Besides  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  plants  and  two  news¬ 
print  storage  facilities.  Feder¬ 
ated  owns  residential  apart¬ 
ments  in  Lansing  and  Boise  and 
an  office  building  in  Lafayette; 
also  part  of  the  Bellingham 
Herald  building  is  leased  to 
other  businesses. 

Federated  had  net  income  of 
$2,670,000  last  year  and  re¬ 
ported  net  earnings  of  $570,370 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1971,  as 
compared  with  $475,166  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1970. 
Total  revenue  for  1970  was 
$30,120,000  and  for  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  it  came  to 
$7,363,530,  compared  with  $6,- 
856,792  a  year  ago. 

With  the  merger,  Gannett 
estimates  its  total  revenue 
would  climb  to  about  $189  mil¬ 
lion. 

It  is  noted  in  the  statement  to 
shareholders  that  Vincent  J. 
Manno,  New  York  media  broker, 
will  receive  $390,000  from  Fed¬ 
erated  over  a  period  of  16  years 
as  a  fee  for  his  financial  advice, 
if  the  merger  is  consummated. 

It  is  expected  that  Louis  Weil 
Jr.  will  be  elected  a  director  and 
vicepresident/oorporate  develop¬ 
ment  of  (Gannett. 
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f dectoatkm 
of  independence 

The  following  basic  beliefs  shall  guide  and  control  the  management  of  Harte-Hanks  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.  in  providing  a  proper  balance  in  our  efforts  to  profitably  serve  the  needs  of  our 
newspaper  markets. 


1.  The  primary  function  of  Harte-Hanks 
Newspapers,  Inc.  is  to  create,  stimulate  and 
maintain  reader  and  advertiser  satisfaction 
through  the  publication  of  quality  news¬ 
papers  which  reflect  individual  editorial  in¬ 
dependence  and  community  integrity. 

2.  The  overall  objective  of  Harte-Hanks 
Newspapers  is  to  achieve  and  sustain  opti¬ 
mum  snort  and  long  term  profitability 
(i.e.,  “gain  from  our  activities^’)  which  re¬ 
quires  effective  performance  in  each  of  our 
newspaper  markets. 

3.  The  business  shall  be  administered  with 
a  sense  of  competitive  urgency. 

4.  High  ethical  standards  shall  be  main¬ 
tained  in  both  external  and  internal  re¬ 
lationships. 

5.  Decisions  shall  be  based  on  as  much 
fact  as  practicable;  objectively  considered 
for  the  greater  benefit  of  the  company. 


Houston  Harte 


Houston  H.  Harte 

C _ 

Edward  H.  Harte 


Andrew  B.  Shelton 


6.  A  factor  influencing  all  decisions  shall 
be  the  effect  on  our  profitability  and  op¬ 
timum  benefit  to  the  local  reader  and  ad¬ 
vertiser. 

7.  The  business  shall  be  kept  in  adjust¬ 
ment  with  changes  in  our  environment. 

8.  Individual  performance  shall  be  judged 
and  compensated  on  the  basis  of  contribu¬ 
tion  to  achievement  of  organizational  ob¬ 
jectives  -  not  on  personal  traits  or  idio¬ 
syncrasies. 

9.  Planned  growth  shall  be  a  major  and 
continuous  concern  to  all  managers. 

10.  Decisions  regarding  the  future  of  the 
properties  shall  reflect  consideration  of 
corporate  objectives  and  strategies. 

11.  The  publisher  is  responsible  for  de¬ 
termining  the  editorial  philosophy  of  his 
newspaper,  taking  into  account  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  community. 

-rj 


Robert  G.  Marbut 


^  Bruce  B.  Meador  Charles  A.  Wahiheim 


hARTE-hANks  NEWSPAPERS,  iNC. 


Abilene  Reporter-News  Corsicana  Sun  Lewisville  Leader 

Big  Spring  Herald  Denison  Herald  Marshall  News  Messenger 

Bryan  Daily  Eagle  Greenville  Herald-Banner  Paris  News 

Commerce  Journal  Hamilton  Journal  News  San  Angelo  Standard-Times 

Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times  Huntsville  Item  San  Antonio  Express  &  News 

Executive  Offices:  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  269,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  78206 


Giants’  media  control 
call  national  menace 


ministration’s  position  on  the  a  newspaper’s  or  a  magazine’s 
proposed  legislation.  or  a  network’s  connections  with 

The  Antitrust  Division  of  the  banks  could  not  possibly  have 
Department  of  Justice  had  op-  had  any  effect.  Yet  the  situation 
posed  the  bill.  A  representative  is  not  one  to  produce  tranquility, 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  Such  lists  do  not  deal  with  the 
later  testified  in  support  of  the  less  tangible  matter  of  stories 
measure  and  told  the  Hart  sub-  that  have  not  been  done.” 


Morton  Mintz.  a  Washington 
Post  reporter,  and  Jerry  S. 
Cohen,  former  chief  counsel  of 
the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Mo¬ 
nopoly  Subcommittee,  have 
■written  a  book  in  "which  they 
assert  that  the  strong  trend  to¬ 
ward  concentration  of  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  communications  me¬ 
dia  is  a  menace  to  democratic 
jrovernment  and  a  danger  to  tlie 
market  place  of  ideas. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  Amer¬ 
ica  Inc.,  published  by  Dial  Press, 
IN’ew  York.  Its  main  thesis  is 
that  big  corporations  run  the 
g^overnment  and  use  their  po¬ 
litical  clout  to  trample  on  indi¬ 
vidual  rights  and  obtain  privi¬ 
leges  inimical  to  the  national 
interest.  Almost  50  of  the  400 
pages  are  devoted  to  a  critical 
examination  of  the  role  of  the 
press  in  the  alleged  domination 
of  the  government  by  big  busi¬ 
ness. 

“A  democratic  society  must 
have  a  free  exchange  of  ideas, 
dissent  and  diversity,”  the  au¬ 
thors  assert.  “It  may  suivive  a 
concentration  of  manufacturing 
assets  in  a  few  conglomerate 
corporations  but  it  cannot  with¬ 
stand  a  similar  concentration  of 
communications  media.  The  two 
are  sometimes  related;  one  can 
beget  the  other.” 

News  concepts  outmoded 

News,  according  to  Mintz  and 
Cohen,  “is  ■what  the  media  say  it 
is”  but  the  media  is  handicapped 
by  “archaic  inadequacy  in  news 
concepts  which  center  on  public 
government  to  the  near  exclu¬ 
sion  of  coverage  of  private  gov¬ 
ernment. 

“But  the  impact  of  news  media 
is  so  great  that  they,  too,  must 
be  considered  government.  They 
should  be  reported,  as  any  gov- 


Their  actions  and  nonactions  can 
have  the  greatest  consequences. 
If  their  judgments  are  made  in 
fear,  are  inhibited,  or  are  self- 
serving,  what  the  Republic  re¬ 
ceives  as  news  is  of  a  different 
order  than  if  the  judgments  are 
made  by  men  who  are  free  of 
such  restraints — whether  the 
origin  is  in  public  government 
or  private  government.” 

The  authors  infer  that  con¬ 
centration  of  ownership  in  the 
hands  of  coi'porate  conglom¬ 
erates  carries  with  it  the  po¬ 
tential  of  censorship  by  corpor¬ 
ate  owners. 

“Coi-porate  censorship  in  all 
its  forms,  including  self-cen¬ 
sorship  by  newsmen,  exists  in 
newspapers,  magazines,  and 
book  publishers,”  Mintz  and 
Cohen  assert. 

As  an  example  they  cite  “the 
abundant  non-coverage”  of  the 
1967,  1968  and  1969  hearings  on 
the  Newspaper  Preservation 
Act  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  and 
the  1969  hearings  by  the  House 
Antitinist  Subcommittee.  Cohen 
was  staff  director  of  the  Senate 
committee  whose  chairman  was 
Senator  Philip  Hart  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  Few  newspapers  or  other 
publications,  the  authors  say, 
gave  comprehensive  coverage  of 
the  testimony  at  these  hearings, 
much  of  which  was  unfavorable 
to  the  newspajjers  which  are 
parties  to  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ments,  and  to  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  in  general. 

Intensive  lobbying 

Mintz  and  Cohen  tell  about 
the  intensive  lobbying  they  as¬ 
sert  was  done  by  the  publishers, 
and  charge  that  a  Hearst  cor¬ 
poration  executive  was  respon- 


committee  that  his  statement 
was  the  Administration’s  posi¬ 
tion. 

“Ownership  of  communica¬ 
tions  media  by  giant  diversified 
corporations  raises  problems 
w'hich  do  not  end  with  them 
(the  media)  because  they  are 
often  intertwined  wdth  banks 
and  other  financial  interests,” 
the  authors  asserted.  “In  a  re¬ 
port  in  1968,  the  staff  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Domes¬ 
tic  Finance  cited  numerous  cases 
in  which  the  trust  departments 
of  commercial  banks  hold  (but 
do  not  own)  large  blocks  of  me¬ 
dia  stock.  Bank  holdings  were 
found  in  18  companies  which 
together  publish  81  newspapers 
and  17  magazines  while  operat¬ 
ing  17  television  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions.” 

Influence  on  news 

The  authors  illustrated  their 
point  that  corporate  interests  in 
the  media  can  prevent  publica¬ 
tion  of  articles  not  considered 
to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  by  saying: 

“A  bank  has  a  director  and  a 
stock  interlock  with  a  newspa¬ 
per  and  an  airline.  A  story  in 
the  paper  on  airline  safety  might 
have  an  adverse  result  on  the 
airline  and  a  life-saving  result 
for  the  public.  Another  bank 
has  a  similar  interlock  with  a 
news  magazine  and  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  oral  contraceptives.  A 
story  pointing  out  that  the 
safety  of  The  Pill  was  not  dem¬ 
onstrated  before  marketing  or, 
for  that  matter,  long  afterw'ard 
could  lower  the  value  of  the  drug 
company’s  stock  while  protect¬ 
ing  women  from  avoidable  blood 
clotting  diseases. 

“One  can  produce  long  lists  of 
examples  of  stories  to  show  that 


Mintz  and  Cohen  recommend 
federal  chartering  of  corpora¬ 
tions  that  operate  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  they  would  in¬ 
clude  “a  ban  on  ownership  of 
communications  media  by  unre¬ 
lated  interests,  except  for  house 
organs  and  other  special  situa¬ 
tions.”  “Most  of  all,”  they  say, 
“that  means  that  there  could  be 
only  minimal  ownership  of  such 
media,  including  book  publish¬ 
ers,  by  conglomerate  industrial 
corporations  and  banks.  For  the 
very  reason  that  we  object  to 
ownership  of  communications 
media  by  public  governments  we 
must  also  object  to  such  owner¬ 
ship  by  private  governments.” 

• 

APME  will  cite 
public  service 

The  Associated  Press  Manag¬ 
ing  Editors  Association  is  estab¬ 
lishing  a  public  service  award 
which  w’ill  go  annually  to  an  AP 
member  newspaper. 

The  award  will  recognize  “the 
greatest  public  service”  by  a 
newspaper  for  its  readership. 
Nominations  may  be  made  by 
anyone,  including  the  newspa¬ 
pers  themselves. 

Another  set  of  APME  cita¬ 
tions  will  be  made  to  editors  and 
newspapers  w'hich  make  out¬ 
standing  contributions  to  main¬ 
taining  freedom  of  information 
or  increasing  the  availability  of 
inforamtion  to  the  public. 

Also  to  be  considered  for 
these  citations  will  be  courage¬ 
ous  acts,  particularly  under  re¬ 
strictive  conditions. 

Members  of  the  APME  Con¬ 
tinuing  Studies  Committees  will 
work  out  the  details  of  the 
awards. 


ernment  should  be  reported,  sible  for  a  reversal  of  the  ad- 


How  to  fight  fair  with  your 
children.  (And  win^  too.) 

From  Today’s  Parent  By  Barbara  W.  Wyden 


Weekly  column  for  parents  about  children  by  the 
women’s  editor  of  The  New  York  Times  Magazine. 
Write  or  call  John  Osenenko  collect  for  rates  and 
availability. 

The  New  York  Times  Special  Features 

229  West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
(212)556-1721 


DAUGHTERS  PRESENT  ROBB  SCHOLARSHIP— Christina  Robb, 
left,  and  Mrs.  Angus  Twombly,  right,  daughters  of  Gene  Robb,  late 
publisher  of  Capital  Newspapers  in  Albany,  N.Y.  present  Lynn  Zoch 
with  the  second  Gene  Robb  Journalism  Scholarship  Award  of  $1,000. 
The  scholarship  was  established  by  friends  of  Mr.  Robb  who  died 
August  18,  1969,  to  help  those  who  want  to  pursue  careers  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  Christina  Robb  works  for  the  Boston  Globe.  Her  sister  will 
teach  in  the  fall.  Her  husband  is  on  the  news  staff  of  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News-Union  Star. 
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mechanicals 


It  used  to  take  an  N. 
hour  or  more  for  the  1 

photographic  steps  in  N. 

^  preparing  mechanicals. 

With  our  new  filmless  Photo- 
LIlC^LFI^l  mechanical  Transfer  Process  (PMT),  it  now  takes  > 
about  ten  minutes.  And  materials  cost  up  to  40%  less. 
And  since  the  addition  of  the  new  KODAK  PMT  Gray  Contact  Screen  to 
the  system,  screened  prints  have  a  better  tone  scale  than  ever  before. 
You’ll  see  an  astonishing  improvement  in  halftone  quality,  especially  on 

soft  stocks  with  low-viscosity  inks. 

Judged  on  the  basis  of  repeatability,  ease  of  use,  and  the  quality  of  the 
printed  results,  the  PMT  Process  is  a  real  breakthrough.  Top  it  off  with  a 
cost  reduction  and  a  major  saving  in  time,  and  you  have  something  that’s 
got  to  be  investigated.  Let  your  dealer  or  Kodak  TSR  demonstrate  that 
in  copy  preparation,  too,  confidence  is  something  you  can  buy. 
Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  read  this  advertisement. 


KoHak  PMT  Materials 


Guild  goals: 
$425  a  week, 
long  vacation 

Delegates  to  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  July  12-16  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  will  be  urged  to  raise  the 
wage  goal  to  $425  a  week  ($22,- 
100  a  year)  for  key  classifica¬ 
tions.  The  current  goal  is  $400 
a  week. 

Also  in  the  recommendations 
of  the  International  Executive 
Board  to  come  before  the  dele¬ 
gates  for  approval  is  a  contract 
goal  of  13-week  vacations  every 
five  years. 

The  lEB  has  .set  $285  a  week 
as  the  starting  wage  base  for 
key  classifications,  including  in¬ 
side  classified  advertising  sales 
personnel  for  the  first  time.  The 
mimimum  goal  for  all  adult  job 
classifications  would  be  set  at 
$212.50  a  week. 

Another  pix)posal  on  the  lEB 
agenda  is  one  calling  for  in¬ 
tensive  efforts  by  the  union  and 
employers  to  recruit  women  and 
minority  group  members  with 
assurance  of  equal  opportunity 
for  adv'ancement. 

In  sessions  at  the  Statler  Hil¬ 


ton  Hotel,  the  guild  representa¬ 
tives  will  consider  a  proposal  to 
change  the  organization’s  name 
to  simply  the  Newspaper  Guild, 
dropping  the  “American”  as 
urged  by  Canadian  delegates 
last  year. 

The  lEB  rejected  “Interna¬ 
tional”  and  “North  American” 
title  suggestions  because  these 
terms  are  held  in  some  disre¬ 
gard  by  many  Canadians.  It  also 
di.sfavored  proposals  to  use 
“Amalgamated”  or  “Associated” 
which  were  intended  to  preserve 
the  traditional  initials  of  ANG. 
• 

Holies  gives  party 
to  longtime  staffers 

Harry  H.  Hoiles,  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Colorado 
Siyrings  Gazette  Telegraph,  pre- 
sented  gifts  and  plaques  to  13 
employes  of  the  newspaper  who 
have  been  associated  with  the 
company  for  24  or  more  years. 
The  group  was  entertained  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoiles  at  the  Gar¬ 
den  of  the  Gods  Club. 

Master  of  ceremonies  for  the 
occ-asion  was  Maurice  1).  Whit¬ 
ney,  Gazette  Telegraph  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  He  gave  the  pub¬ 
lisher  a  collector’s  silver  dol¬ 
lar  inscribed:  “Appreciation — 
Harry  H.  Hoiles — Many  years 
association  with  the  Gazette 
Telegraph  Staff.” 


designed  to  produce  the  new  TV  MAGAZINES 

7V2"  Wide 

NOW  BEING  W 
PUBLISHED  BY 
MOST  DAILIES . . . 


all 


are  read  daily 


Cole  101 

OUARf ER-FOLDER  A 


48  pages 
24,000  copies  per  hour 


Can  be  installed  to  any  rotary  press  half  folder  to 
produce  TV  Magazines  in  one  operation  .  .  .  glued, 
quarterfolded,  and  trimmed  .  .  .  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion  when  the  press  run  is  finished. 

Contact  us  today  about  the  101  and  other 
models  to  quarter,  eighth,  or  double 
parallel  fold,  for  on  or  off-the-press 
operations. 

Okla.  City  Machine  Works,  inc. 

1637  W.  Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73106 
Phone  405,  236-8841 


Journalism  teacher 
buys  Kansas  weeklies 

George  M.  Paine  Jr.,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  and  journalism  instructor 
at  Caney  High  School,  has  pur¬ 
chased  five  Labette  County 
(Kansas)  weekly  newspapers. 
He  said  he  will  center  his  oper¬ 
ation  in  Oswego  and  install  off¬ 
set  equipment  to  print  the  pa¬ 
pers.  The  papers  are  the  Oswego 
Independent,  the  Chetopa  Ad¬ 
vent,  the  Altaniont  Journal,  the 
Edna  Sun  and  the  Mound  Valley 
Times-Joumal. 

Paine  bought  the  99-year-old 
Independent  from  Bill  Blair, 
publisher  since  1963,  and  ac¬ 
quired  the  other  four  papers 
from  Charles  R.  Crowell  and 
Robert  Crowell,  brothers. 

ASNE  names 
panel  to  aid 
minorities 

C.  A.  (Pete)  McKnight,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  a  seven-member  commit¬ 
tee  to  work  for  the  employment 
of  qualified  minority  group  peo¬ 
ple  by  newspapers. 

McKnight,  who  is  editor  of 
the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer, 
a  member  of  Knight  Newspa¬ 
pers,  said  ASNE’s  immediate 
past  president,  Norman  E. 
Isaacs,  had  accepted  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  chairing  the  commit¬ 
tee.  Isaacs  is  editor-in-residence 
at  Columbia  University  School 
of  Journalism. 

Other  committee  members  are : 
Robert  Donovan,  Los  Angeles 
Times;  Earl  Foell,  Christian 
•  Science  Monitor;  Edward  H. 
Harte,  Corpus  Christi  Caller- 
Times;  Larrj’  Jinks,  Miami  Her- 
I  aid;  Henry  McLeod,  Seattle 
I  Times,  and  John  Sengstacke, 

,  Chicago  Defender. 

The  committee,  McKnight 
said,  will  work  in  several  direc¬ 
tions:  “It  proposes  to  canvass 
'  leading  American  dailies  to  de¬ 
termine  the  present  state  of 
minority  staffing;  it  will  work 
in  conjunction  with  the  society’s 
committee  for  education  in  jour¬ 
nalism  to  ascertain  the  extent 
of  minority  enrollments  in  jour¬ 
nalism  schools;  it  will  seek  to 
spur  interest  among  high  school 
students  to  do  advanced  study 
in  communications,  and  it  will 
serve  as  liaison  with  any  other 
journalistic  groups  which  desire 
to  advance  the  cause  of  adequate 
minority  representation  in  the 
,  nation’s  press. 


Right  to  hire 
non-union  ad 
reps  is  upheld 

A  May  28  ruling  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board 
on  an  appeal  filed  by  the  Potts- 
toivn  (Pa.)  Mercury  has  upheld 
a  newspaper’s  right  to  hire  in¬ 
dependent  contractors  to  sell 
special  advertising  while  not  re¬ 
quiring  them  to  join  a  union 
representing  regular  advertis¬ 
ing  salesmen. 

'The  Mercury’s  appeal  came 
on  a  July,  1970  ruling  by  an 
arbitrator  who  said  two  people 
selling  advertising  for  a  spe¬ 
cial  Mercury  page  carrying  a 
story  on  a  different  advertiser 
each  week  must  be  covered  un¬ 
der  terms  of  a  contract  between 
the  newspaper  and  Philadelphia 
Local  10,  American  Newspaper 
Guild. 

The  NLRB  held  the  critical 
question  was  whether  the  per¬ 
son  for  whom  the  individual 
performs  services  controls  not 
only  the  result  to  be  achieved, 
but  the  manner  of  achieving  it 
as  well. 

The  board’s  answer  was  that 
the  only  control  exercised  by 
the  Mercury  was  the  right  of 
rejection  over  the  advertising 
— and  not  in  the  manner  of 
achieving  sale  of  those  ads. 

Mercury  representatives  re¬ 
fused  to  participate  in  the  July 
14  hearing  before  the  arbi¬ 
trator,  maintaining  his  function 
was  to  rule  only  on  contract 
interpretation  while  the  issue 
at  hand  was  application  of  the 
NLRB  law  excluding  independ¬ 
ent  agents  from  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  agreements. 

Focal  point  of  the  dispute 
was  Arthur  C.  Jaynes  and  his 
employee.  Jaynes  operates  a 
newspaper  advertising  business 
under  the  trade  name  JADCO 
and  specializes  in  selling  pages 
not  only  for  the  Mercury,  but 
for  several  Massachusetts 
newspapers  as  well. 

The  weekly  page  of  photos, 
ads  and  editorial  content  pro¬ 
duced  by  Jaynes  began  running 
in  The  Mercury  during  October, 
1969  and  under  his  copyright 
as  “Weekly  Business  Review.” 

It  gained  popularity  with  ad¬ 
vertisers  because  it  gives  them 
the  opportunity  to  have  a  pro¬ 
file  on  their  business  appear 
when  their  turn  arrives. 

Board  members  Gerald  A. 
Brown  and  Howard  Jenkins 
Jr.  wrote  the  majority  opinion. 
Chairman  Edward  B.  Miller, 
who  dissented,  held  that  the 
arbitrator’s  original  decision 
should  have  been  honored. 
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New  Pre-Sensitized  RICHplate  2  Gives  You  Faster  Etching  . . .  Greater  Versatility 


RICHplate  «2  is  new  all  the  way. 

A  vastly  improved  zinc  plate  with  a 
new.  high-speed  pre-sensitized  coating.  Attractively 
priced  in  all  gauges,  including  the  new  .040  gauge 
(17"  X  23"  @  $4. 40/sheet,  pre-sensitized). 

Other  ways  RICHplate  #2  saves  you  time, 
labor  and  money: 

•  Cleaner,  pimple-free  etching,  finer  grain.  •  Faster 
processing  with  all  new  equipment  now  available 
(vapor  de-greasers,  liquid  spray  machines,  etc.). 

Or  RICHplate  ^2  can  be  dip-tank  developed.  •  Rapid 
exposure  •  No  burn  in  required.  •  Scum  free  — 
no  print  cleaner  needed. 


Even  the  backside  of  RICHplate  *2  is  new. 
The  "VitaPlate"  and  "Imperial  "  designations 
are  replaced  with  "RICHplate  "  and  ‘'Richardson" 
to  reflect  Imperial's  relationship  with  the 
Richardson  Graphic  Arts  Materials  Group.  And  the 
new  background  color  is  green  instead  of  yellow. 

Call  now  for  a  free  demonstration  in  your 
shop.  See  how  RICHplate  42  will  give  you 
better  performance. 


Richardson 

The  Rehardson  Company 


IMPERIAL  METAL  &  CHEMICAL  CO 

1800  South  54th  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60650 
Phone:  312/656-3320 


XUM 


News-Etch  Gives  You  High  Speed,  High  Quality  Etching 


See  how  NEWS-ETCH 
is  7  ways  better  than  other 
high  speed  etching  oiis. 

•  Fast  etch  rate— over  .005  per 
minute.  •  Less  fumes— requires 
less  nitric  acid  in  bath  than 
other  high  speed  oils  available. 

•  Long  life— etch  more  plates 
per  bath.  •  Excellent  holdover- 
remains  stable  during  shift 
changes  and  longer.  •  Etch  high 
quality  halftones  2uid  line  work 


GfUntlC  ARTS  MATERIALS  GROUP 


liniiFlTi 


The  Richardson  Company 


IMPERIAL  METAL  A  CHEMICAL  CO. 


1800  South  54th  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60650 
Phone:  312/656-3320 


in  the  same  bath.  •  Simple 
clean-up— wash  off  plates  and 
equipment  easily  with  water. 

•  Exceptional  filming 
capabilities— excellent  protection 
at  any  depth. 

Put  NEWS-ETCH  to  work  In  your 
plant  now  for  faster,  better 
performance  and  lower 
operating  costs.  Call  us  or  ask 
your  Imperial  Representative 
for  a  free  demonstration. 


To  the  best  of  our  knowledge 
this  was  the  first  Tank  Truck 
delivery  of  ink.  This  photo  shows  a 
shipment  of  Flint  Ink  being  unloaded  at  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  in  January  1922. 


THENand 

NOW...  a  step  ahead! 

■  Flint  Ink  Corporation  now  has  a  fleet  of  modern  tank  trucks  emanating  from  17 
cities  Coast  to  Coast.  Six  types*  of  inks  including  Arrowlith  web  offset  black,  a  Flint 
first,  are  now  delivered  to  printers  and  publishers  across  the  nation. 

■  Cost-minded  production  men  know  that  Tank  Truck  delivery  of  ink  is  a  sure  way 
to  save  space,  handling,  waste  and  money.  Maybe  you’re  missing  something.  We'll  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you. 

*ARROWLITH  WEB  OFFSET  BLACK  ■  ARROWHEAD  LETTERPRESS  BLACK  ■  R.O.P.  COLORS  ■  COMIC  COLORS*  GRAVURE  BLACK*  GRAVURE  COLORS 


Structure  in  the  background 
is  part  of  our  national  headquarters. 


NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS  .  25111  GLENDALE  AVENUE.  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  48239 


DETROIT  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  DENVER  •  HOUSTON  •  INDIANAPOLIS  •  JACKSONVILLE 
KANSAS  CITY  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  MIAMI  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  NEW  YORK  •  PROVIDENCE  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WILMINGTON 

OCLAWARE 


when  you  buy  the 
Philadelphia  A.D.I 


ANPA  hits  all  government 
efforts  at  press  intrusion 


Directors  of  the  American  broadcast  program.  The  Board 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa-  said: — 

tion,  meeting  in  Reston,  Vir-  “Two  separate  issues  are  in- 
ginia,  in  connection  with  ground  volved  in  cases  of  this  nature, 
breaking  for  its  new  headquar-  “(1)  A  public  policy  question 
ters  building,  adopted  a  state-  of  the  wi.sdom  of  government  in- 
ment  urging  “all  branches  of  trusion  in  any  form  of  news 
the  government  to  adhere  strict-  gathering  or  editing, 
ly  to  a  public  policy  permitting  “(2)  The  constitutional  issue 
freedom  of  expression  uninhib-  of  First  Amendment  (freedom 
ited  by  governmental  intrusion.”  of  the  press)  application  to 
The  statement  was  prompted  broadcasting, 
by  the  ANPA’s  interest  in  cases  “Supreme  Court  decisions  in 
pending  in  the  courts  and  in  recent  years  have  raised  serious 
Congress,  including  the  contro-  doubt  whether  the  First  Amend- 
versial  CBS  television  program,  ment  protections  apply  to  the 
“The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon.”  media  in  the  same  way  they 
A  Congressional  committee  has  apply  to  newspapers  and  other 
subpoenaed  “outtakes”  of  the  forms  of  printed  expression. 

CBS  film  in  an  effort  to  obtain  “Irrespective  of  the  constitu- 
evidence  supjMrting  contentions  tional  issues,  the  public  policy 
that  the  documentary  was  edited  question  is  overriding, 
to  eliminate  material  unfavor-  “The  national  commitment  to 
able  to  the  Department  of  De-  freedom  of  expression  cannot 

fense.  CBS  has  refused  to  pro-  fully  serve  all  citizens  if  gov- 

duce  all  of  the  subpoenaed  ma-  emment  exercises  subpoena 

terial.  power  which  tends  to  influence 

The  ANPA  Board  emphasized  the  content  of  any  form  of  jour- 

that  its  statement  did  not  pass  ualism.  ’  _ 

judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  ^  Lin  wood  Holton,  governor  of  publisher  of 
CBS  program  or  anv  other  Virginia,  and  Mrs.  Harry  F.  (Iowa)  Courie 

Byrd  Jr.,  wife  of  the  senator  bert  M.  Efner, 

from  Virginia  who  is  also  a  tember  1. 

- - - - newspaper  publisher,  partici-  Robert  1). 

^  pated  in  the  groundbreaking  Manager  of 

tv  J  ceremony  with  ANPA  president  (Mont.)  Mism 

Wi/2  Richard  H.  Blacklidge  of  Ko-  (.goj}  Moriarity 

'I  komo,  Ind.  The  association  plans  Kewanee. 

to  move  its  offices  from  New  Moriaritv  hi 
N.  \  York  city  next  year.  Al.so  mov-  Kewanee  news 

ing  to  Reston  ai-e  the  offices  of  jjg  started  his 

International  Newspaper  jgg  newspapc 

n  Promotion  Association  and  the  wjs. 

International  Circulation  Man-  bu.sine^ 


AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE — Robert  R.  Rosenthal,  left,  public  relations 
director  for  the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader,  and  Robert 
Murphy  Jr.,  right,  Union  Leader  cartoonist,  present  one  of  a  set 
of  original  Murphy  cartoons  to  President  Nixon.  The  President  gave 
them  a  pen,  cuff  links  and  golf  balls. 


Fuiid^  for  carriers 

Twenty-nine  Inquirer  and 
I  fail  If  \etv8  newspaperboys  were 
winners  in  the  1971  Scholarship 
and  Crant-in-Aid  Program, 
sponsored  by  Philadelphia  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  a  division  of  Knight 
News|)apers. 


.4d  services  manager 

Silas  R.  Marlow  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  advertising 
services  for  the  Cimrier-Juiimal 
and  the  Loninville  Tiinen  adver¬ 
tising  department.  His  new  re- 
s|>onsibility  covers  management 
of  office  8er\ices  and  ad  (>r<Kluc- 
tion  thniugh  the  dispaU-h  and 
make-up  departmenta. 


with  FAST  action 
on  web  breaks 


. . .  and  protect  your  invest¬ 
ment  in  your  web  presses 
with  the  value  engineered 
Cooksey  System  of  web 
break  detectors,  trolleys, 
and  web  severing  devices 
that  eliminate  costly  wrap 
I  ups  and  damaged  plates 

Get  the  whole  story  from: 


KORTHE  ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 
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of  Photon's  new 
phototypesetters 

are  under 


^20,000 


IV  -Lrtl.' 


Richardson 


The  Richardson  Company 


News-Etch  Gives  You  Speed,  High  Quality  Etching 


Call  now  for  a 

FREE  demonstration  in  your  plant 


See  how  NEWS-ETCH 
is  7  ways  better  than  other 
high  speed  etching  oils. 

•  Fast  etch  rate— over  .005  per 
minute.  •  Less  fumes— requires 
less  nitric  acid  in  bath  than 
other  high  speed  oils  available. 

•  Long  life— etch  more  plates 
per  bath.  •  Excellent  holdover- 
remains  stable  during  shift 
changes  and  longer.  •  Etch  high 
quality  halftones  and  line  work 


in  the  same  bath.  •  Simple 
clean-up— wash  off  plates  and 
equipment  easily  with  water. 

•  Exceptional  filming 
capabilities— excellent  protection 
at  any  depth. 

Put  NEWS-ETCH  to  work  in  your 
plant  now  for  faster,  better 
performance  and  lower 
operating  costs.  Call  us  or  ask 
your  Imperial  Representative 
for  a  free  demonstration. 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  MATERIALS  GROUP 


IMPERIAL  METAL  A  CHEMICAL  CO. 

1800  South  54th  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60650 
Phone;  312/656-3320 


To  the  best  of  our  knowledge 
this  was  the  first  Tank  Truck 
delivery  of  ink.  This  photo  shows  a 
shipment  of  Flint  Ink  being  unloaded  at  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  in  January  1922. 


■  Flint  Ink  Corporation  now  has  a  fleet  of  modern  tank  trucks  emanating  from  17 
cities  Coast  to  Coast.  Six  types*  of  inks  including  Arrowlith  web  offset  black,  a  Flint 
first,  are  now  delivered  to  printers  and  publishers  across  the  nation. 


■  Cost-minded  production  men  know  that  Tank  Truck  delivery  of  ink  is  a  sure  way 
to  save  space,  handling,  waste  and  money.  Maybe  you’re  missing  something.  We’ll  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you. 

ARROWLITH  WEB  OFFSET  BLACK  ■  ARROWHEAD  LETTERPRESS  BLACK  ■  R.O.P.  COLORS  ■  COMIC  COLORSB  GRAVURE  BLACKB  GRAVURE  COLORS 


Structure  in  the  background 
is  part  of  our  national  headquarters. 


NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS  .  25111  GLENDALE  AVENUE,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  48239 
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KANSAS  CITY  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  MIAMI  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  NEW  YORK  •  PROVIDENCE  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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when  you  buy  the 
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ANPA  hits  all  government 
efforts  at  press  intrusion 


merit  urging  “all  branches  of  trusion  in  any  form  of  news 
the  government  to  adhere  strict-  gathering  or  etliting. 
ly  to  a  public  iiolicy  permitting  “(2)  The  constitutional  issue 
freedom  of  expression  uninhib-  of  First  Amendment  (freedom 
ited  by  governmental  intrusion.”  of  the  press)  application  to 
The  statement  was  prompted  broadcasting, 
by  the  ANPA’s  interest  in  cases  “Supreme  Court  decisions  in 
pending  in  the  courts  and  in  recent  years  have  raised  serious 
Congress,  including  the  contro-  doubt  whether  the  Fii-st  .4mend- 
versial  CBS  television  program,  ment  protections  apply  to  the 
“The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon.”  media  in  the  same  way  they 
A  Congre.ssional  committee  has  apply  to  newspapers  and  other 
subpoenaeil  “outtakes”  of  the  forms  of  jirinted  expression. 

CBS  film  in  an  effort  to  obtain  “Irrespective  of  the  constitu- 
evddence  supjxirting  contentions  tional  issues,  the  public  policy 
that  the  documentary  was  edited  (jiiestion  is  overriding, 
to  eliminate  material  unfavor-  “The  national  commitment  to 
able  to  the  Department  of  I)e-  freedom  of  expression  cannot  publisher  have  been  announced 
fense.  CBS  has  refused  to  pro-  fully  serve  all  citizens  if  gov-  by  David  K.  (lottlieb,  president 
duce  all  of  the  subpoenaed  ma-  ernment  exercises  subpoena  of  Lee  Enterprises  Inc. 
terial.  power  which  tends  to  influence  Gerald  C.  Moriarity,  pub- 

The  ANPA  Board  emphasized  the  content  of  any  form  of  jour-  fisher  of  the  Kewanee  (Ill.) 
that  its  statement  did  not  pass  nalism.”  Star-Courier,  will  be  the  new 

judgment  on  tlie  merits  of  the  Linwood  Holton,  governor  of  j)ul)lisher  of  the  0ttu)nw(i 
CBS  program  or  any  other  Virginia,  and  Mrs.  Harry  F.  (Iowa)  Courier,  succeeding  Al- 

Byixl  Jr.,  wife  of  the  senator  l)ert  M.  Efner,  who  retires  Sep- 
from  Virginia  who  is  also  a  temlrer  1. 


AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE— Robert  R.  Rosenthal,  left,  public  relations 
director  for  the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader,  and  Robert 
Murphy  Jr.,  right.  Union  Leader  cartoonist,  present  one  of  a  set 
of  original  Murphy  cartoons  to  President  Nixon.  The  President  gave 
them  a  pen,  cuff  links  and  golf  balls. 


with  FAST  action 
on  web  breaks 


...  and  protect  your  invest¬ 
ment  in  your  web  presses 
with  the  value-engineered 
Cooksey  System  of  web 
break  detectors,  trolleys. 


It  pays  to  set  the  facts.  Request  the  new 
folder,  “Is  Half  of  Philadelphia  tnough.** 
Contact: 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 

rntmimHn.  CM.  •  S02/«$4-SHl 

or  Story  S  Kotfy-Smrtfi 
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phototypesetters 
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VW  Call  or  write  about  our  Pacesetter  series 

m  photon,  inc.,  wilmington,  mass,  oisst 

Mwoho  uiDiii  w 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO  ATLANTA  DALLAS  LOS  ANGELES  PORTLAND  MONTREAL,  CANADA 
INTERNATIONAL  PHOTON  CORPORATION,  WILMINGTON,  MASS.  U.S.A.  INTERNATIONAL  PHOTON  LTD.,  EDGWARE,  MIDDLESEX,  ENGLAND 


Washington 
study  grants 
given  to  18 

Eighteen  fellowships  have 
been  awarded  by  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Journalism  Center  for  its 
Fall,  1971,  program. 

Beginning  September  7,  the 
Fellows  will  spend  15  weeks  in 
Washington,  attending  seminars 
with  Federal  officials,  members 
of  Congress  and  Washington  re¬ 
porters  and  editors.  Some  will 
work  as  interns  with  Washing¬ 
ton  news  organizations. 

Each  Fellow^  will  receive  $2,- 
500  to  defray  living  expenses. 

The  1971  Fellow’S  are: — 

Sandra  A.  Banisky,  21,  a 
copjTeader  for  the  Baltimore 
Sun. 

Fred  E.  Brock,  27,  a  reporter 
for  the  Louisville  Times. 

Joseph  T.  Davidson,  22,  of  De¬ 
troit,  who  will  graduate  this 
month  from  Oakland  University, 
Rochester,  Mich.  He  has  work^ 
as  a  reporter-trainee  for  the 
De '  roit  News. 

Carolym  K.  Erwin,  22,  who  is 
completing  a  community  devel¬ 
opment  study  for  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  in 
Baltimore.  She  has  worked  for 
the  Baltimore  Afro-American. 

Annette  Gilliam,  21,  of  Con¬ 
way,  Ark.,  who  has  worked  as 
an  intern  for  the  Arka^isas 
(iazette  and  has  a  degree  in  psy¬ 
chology  from  the  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

Connie  E.  Grant,  24,  of  New 
York,  who  will  receive  a  degree 
in  theatre  arts  in  August  from 
City  College  of  New  York.  She 
obtained  a  background  in  broad¬ 
cast  journalism  while  enrolled  in 
an  apprenticeship  program  of 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 

Kim  Hxning-sup,  33,  a  political 
reporter  for  the  Orient  Press,  a 
Seoul,  Korea,  news  agency. 

Timothy  H.  Ingram,  26,  a  Los 


Angeles  free  lance  writer,  a 
graduate  of  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity  with  a  law  degree  from  the 
University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

S.  Robert  Jacobs,  28,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin,  who  has  worked  for  the 
Associated  Press  in  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Glenn  G.  Kranzley,  22,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Bethlehem  (Pa.) 
Globe-Times,  specializing  in  cov¬ 
erage  of  environmental  prob¬ 
lems. 

Martin  .4.  Kruming,  27,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Associated  Press 
in  Los  Angeles  who  has  worked 
for  the  Staten  Island  (N.Y.) 
Advance. 

Gregorj’  L.  McCall,  23,  of 
Washington,  a  former  managing 
editor  of  the  student  newspaper 
at  the  District  of  Columbia 
Teachei-s  College. 

Jerome  W.  Mondesire,  21,  of 
New'  York  who  w'ill  graduate 
in  August  from  the  City  College 
with  a  degree  in  political  sci¬ 
ence. 

Whitfield  Raines,  21,  of  Et- 
trick,  Va.,  a  graduate  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  College  where  he 
was  a  reporter  and  editor  of 
the  college  newspaper. 

Cristine  Russell,  20,  who  has 
worked  for  Sunset  Books  in 
Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  and  for  the 
Fremont  (Calif.)  News  Regis¬ 
ter. 

Kathryn  L.  Shadoan,  29,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  WFMY-TV,  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.C.,  who  has  also  worked 
for  the  Raleigh  Times. 

Vernon  L.  Williams,  24,  of 
Bloxom,  Va.,  who  has  worked 
part  time  as  a  reporter  and 
broadcaster  for  WJDY,  Salis¬ 
bury,  Md.  and  edited  the  school 
new'spaper  at  the  Eastern  Shore 
branch  of  the  University  of 
Maryland. 

Isagami  Yambot,  36,  a  po¬ 
litical  reporter  and  editorial 
writer  for  the  Manila  Times 
who  has  also  worked  for  the 
Associated  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  in  the  Philippines. 


31  at  seminar 
on  local  news 

Newspapers  from  15  states 
and  the  province  of  Ontario  will 
be  represented  at  a  tw'o-week 
seminar  for  City  Editors  be¬ 
ginning  Monday,  June  14,  at  the 
American  Press  Institute,  Co¬ 
lumbia.  University,  New  York 
City. 

Thirty-one  newsmen  Avill  at¬ 
tend. 

They  are : 

Jerry  V.  Alley,  Virginia 
Beach  city  editor,  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Ledger-Star. 

Richard  A.  Archbold,  govern¬ 
ment  editor,  Miami  Herald. 

Marvin  D.  Beard,  city  editor, 
Miami  Netvs. 

Fred  Billings,  city  editor, 
Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator. 

Hilbert  N.  Black,  assistant 
city  editor,  Cleveland  Press. 

Richard  L.  Browm,  assistant 
city  editor  for  features  Dayton 
Daily  News. 

Harold  A.  Brow’ning  Jr.,  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  Louisville 
Times. 

John  A.  Carroll,  associate  city 
editor,  Pittsburgh  Press. 

Burton  A.  Chardak,  assistant 
city  editor,  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin, 

Albert  Clemente,  executive 
city  editor,  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union. 

Don  C.  Clippinger,  assistant 
city  editor  (night),  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette. 

Homer  B.  Clonts,  city  editor, 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sen¬ 
tinel. 

William  H.  Cody,  city  editor, 
Lancaster  (Pa  )  Intelligencer 
Journal. 

Gordon  S.  Eastwood,  assistant 
city  editor,  Ottawa  Journal. 

Aaron  B.  Epstein,  city  editor, 
Sacramento  Bee. 

Robert  1.  Greenberg,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Roy  E.  Heffelfinger,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Allentown  (Pa.)  Momiing 
Call. 

James  O.  Holley,  city  editor. 


Neil  1).  Swan,  associate  city 
editor,  Atlanta  Journal. 

James  T.  Tillinghast,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  San  Bernardino  (Calif.) 
Sun-Telegram. 

Jack  L.  Truluck,  assistant  city 
editor,  Columbia  (S.C.)  State. 

Sherwood  L.  Weingarten, 
suburban  editor,  Camden  (NJ.) 
Courier-Post. 

Samuel  G.  Williams,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Rochester  Democrat  <fe 
Chronicle. 

William  E.  Worth,  assistant 
city  editor,  Dayton  Jourtial  Her¬ 
ald. 

• 

Bride’s  Diary  is  sold 
to  30  local  merchants 

Announcement  of  the  forth¬ 
coming  marriage  of  a  local  stu¬ 
dent  to  the  son  of  Klamath 
Falls’  mayor,  prompted  a  16- 
page  tabloid  section  in  the  May 
30  Sunday  edition  of  the  Kla¬ 
math  Fails  (Ore.)  Herald  and 
News. 

“A  Bride’s  Diary”  carried  a 
cover  picture  of  the  bride-to- 
be.  In-store  pictures  of  the 
young  couple  with  appropriate 
reading  matter  accompanied 
ads  from  30  business  establish¬ 
ments  on  the  remaining  15 
pages  of  the  section.  Action 
shots  taken  by  the  newspaper’s 
photographer  covered  an  ex¬ 
tensive  shopping  expedition, 
from  selection  of  the  nuptial 
rings  to  their  arrival  at  a 
nearby  lake  resort  for  the  hon¬ 
eymoon. 

• 

Birth  and  death 
records  are  closed 

District  Judge  Roscoe  Pile  of 
Golden,  Colo,  ruled  recently  that 
newsmen  are  not  guaranteed  ac¬ 
cess  to  either  birth  or  death 
certificates. 

The  ruling  came  as  the  sub¬ 
urban  Denver  court  dismissed 
a  civil  suit  brought  by  Cervi’s 
Rocky  Mountain  Jourtial  of 
Denver. 
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Houston  Post. 

Edward  H.  Moser,  city  editor, 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail. 

Owen  D.  McNally,  night  city 
editor,  Hartford  (Conn:)  Cour- 
ant. 

Mel  Opotowsky,  Suffolk  edi¬ 
tor,  Newsday,  Garden  City,  N.Y. 

Rudolph  H.  Pallotta,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal. 

Phil  J.  Record,  city  editor, 
evening.  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram. 

Tommie  D.  Rutland,  assistant 
city  editor,  Oklahoma  City  Daily 
Oklahoman. 

John  B.  Schoolfield,  executive 
city  editor,  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News  and  Union- 
Star. 


Pile  said  birth  an<l  death  cer¬ 
tificates  are  “confidential”  and 
only  “interested  parties”  could 
see  them. 

The  judge  ruled  that  the  press 
represents  the  “general  pub¬ 
lic”  and  could  not  show  any 
general  “tangible  interest”  in 
requesting  access  to  birth  or 
death  certificates. 


Cut  to  five  days 

The  Troy  (Ala.)  Messenger 
became  a  five-day  paper  on 
June  1.  Don  Thrasher,  pub¬ 
lisher,  announced  that  hence¬ 
forth  the  paper  would  publish 
only  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday  and  Sunday. 
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ENGINEERED 
WEB  OFFSET  INK 
DELIVERY 


begins  with  a  survey  and 
ends  with  a  system  gpi  starts  with  a  survey  to 

evaluate  your  facilities  . . .  equipment . . .  and  production, 
both  black  and  color,  then  suggests  an  ink  and  an  ink¬ 
handling  SYSTEM  that’s  best  for  your  plant. 

GPI  Blacks  are  available  in  a  choice  of  bodies  to 
suit  your  presses  and  press  speeds.  Colors  can  be 
selected  from  the  convenient  GPI  Blending  Chart 
which  features  a  simplified  blending  process 
that  can  be  individually  tailored  to  meet  your 
particular  space  and  budget  requirements. 

All  GPI  products  can  be  delivered  direct 


to  your  plant  in  either  3  gallon  kits  ...  55  gallon  drums  . . . 
bulk  tote  bins  ...  or  insulated  tank  trucks  right  to  your 
bulk  storage  facilities. 

But  our  system  doesn’t  end  there.  Because  GPI 
constantly  surveys  your  web  offset  ink  con¬ 
sumption  to  keep  your  system  in  line 
with  your  future  needs. 

You  can’t  beat  the  sys-  (nlf  rely  on 
tern  .  .  .ask  the  Guy  the  guy 

from  GPI  for  complete  from 

information.  !■<!/  GPI 


Magazine,  radio,  newspaper 
gain  Columbia  honors  trio 


Plastic  plate  operation 
is  100%  in  South  Bend 


The  winners  of  the  1971  Pul¬ 
itzer  Traveling  Fellowships 
have  been  announced  by  Elie 
Abel,  dean  of  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism. 

They  are:  Margo  Jefferson  of 
Chicago,  William  Wilt  of  Del- 
mar,  N.Y.,  and  Darrell  Han¬ 
cock  of  Garrison,  Tex. 

The  grants  are  worth  $.3,000 
each.  They  are  given  to  top- 
ranking  members  of  the  school’s 
graduating  class  for  study  any¬ 
where  in  the  world. 

Miss  Jefferson,  a  1968  grad¬ 
uate  of  Brandeis  University, 
was  active  in  campus  journal¬ 
ism  and  worked  as  a  writer  for 
the  Afro-American  Journal.  She 
plans  a  career  in  magazine 
wi-iting. 

Wilt  was  graduated  from 
Hamilton  College  in  1966  and 
holds  a  degree  from  Albany  Law 
School.  He  was  Action  Line  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Knickerbocker  Netvs 
in  .\lbany  before  coming  to  Co¬ 
lumbia.  Upon  graduation  he 
joined  the  staff  of  WNBC. 

Hancock  is  a  1968  graduate 
of  Rice  University.  He  was  ac¬ 
tive  in  campus  journalism  and 
was  a  stringer  for  the  Xational 
Observer.  He  entered  the  jour¬ 
nalism  school  after  serving  two 
years  in  the  U.S.  Army.  He  now 
joins  the  Houston  Post  as  a  re¬ 
porter. 

Dean  Abel  also  announced 
other  student  awards.  The  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Sherwood  Memorial 
Scholarship  went  to  Christine 
Tsuchida,  who  is  also  the  first 
alternate  for  the  Pulitzer  Trav¬ 
eling  Fellowship.  Her  home  is  in 
Floral  Park,  N.Y. 

The  Sackett  Awards,  given  to 
two  students  for  superior  work 
in  the  law  of  joumali.sm,  went 
to  H.  Jefferds  Wheelwright  and 
Charles  Waddle.  Wheelwright  of 
Lenox,  Mass.,  is  a  graduate  of 
Y'ale  University.  Waddle  of 


Birmingham,  Ala.,  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Birmingham-South¬ 
ern  College  and  was  employed 
by  the  Birmingham  Post  Herald 
as  an  education  writer.  Waddle 
also  I’eceivetl  the  Editing  Prize, 
for  distinguished  work  in  edi- 
toi’ial  writing. 

The  William  C.  Eckenberg 
.\ward  in  photography  was 
shared  by  Linda  Rajunond  and 
Nancy  Kreisler.  Miss  Raymond 
was  graduated  from  Mary 
Wa.shington  College  and  covered 
the  education  beat  for  the  Fred¬ 
ericksburg  (Va.)  Lance-Star. 
Miss  Kreisler,  a  New  Yorker, 
was  graduatetl  from  the  Colum¬ 
bia  University  School  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Studies. 

The  Henry  N.  Taylor  Award 
for  the  foreign  student  who 
compiles  the  most  distinguished 
record  in  the  Pulitzer  school 
went  to  .\shok  Mahadevan,  of 
India. 

The  Columbia  Journalism 
Award  was  given  to  1.  F.  Stone, 
who  publishes  a  Washington 
newsletter. 

• 

Press  Moiiieii  honor 
Hazel  Braimoii  Smith 

The  National  Federation  of 
Press  Women,  meeting  recently 
at  Scottsdale,  Arizona,  named 
Mrs.  Hazel  Brannon  Smith,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Lex¬ 
ington  (Miss.)  Advertiser,  the 
national  “Woman  of  Achieve¬ 
ment.” 

Mrs.  Smith,  who  won  the  1964 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorial 
writing,  was  described  as  “a 
living  example  of  what  all  jour¬ 
nalists  strive  for:  an  abiding 
courage  and  strength  of  charac¬ 
ter  in  the  face  of  difficulty  and 
opposition.” 

She  is  a  charter  member  and 
former  president  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Press  Women,  an  NFPW 
affiliate. 


Climaxing  a  te.sting  period 
that  began  in  1968,  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  on  June 
1  became  the  first  19(),000-j)lus 
daily  newspaper  produced  by 
using  direct  printing  i)lastic 
plates  on  deadline — three  edi¬ 
tions  and  a  page  one  replate 
final. 

The  W.  R.  Grace  process, 
called  Letterflex  had  been  in  the 
experimental  stage  for  nearly 
two  years.  During  that  time 
many  pages,  special  sections, 
color  and  black  and  white  com¬ 
ics,  and  full  page  advertise¬ 
ments  had  been  produced  by 
this  method. 

The  switch  to  the  new  proc¬ 
ess  also  includes  some  changes 
in  the  Tribune’s  headline  style 
to  Futura  Demi-Bold  Oblique. 
Body  type  remains  Royal,  with 
agate  in  Futura  4-C  (classi¬ 
fied)  which  is  used  for  classified 
ads,  markets  and  sports  results. 
Woman’s  pages  heads  are  Fu¬ 
tura  Medium  type.  The  former 
head  type  used  on  news  pages 
was  Cheltenham  Gothic  Num¬ 
ber  3. 

Using  a  Letterflex  II  ma¬ 
chine,  with  two  Letterflex  I’s 
as  backups,  flexible  metal 
backed  plastic  plates  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  a  photographic 
negative.  The  plat^  weigh  le.ss 
than  a  pound  compared  to 
the  40-pound  stereotype  metal 
plates.  The  process  eliminates 
hot  metal  machines  and  engrav¬ 
ing  process  which  used  acids. 

All  type  and  illustrations  for 
both  news  and  advertising 
(Fairchilds  and  Fototronics) 
are  being  produced  on  photo¬ 
graphic  paper  rather  than  in 
metal  form  and  pasted  up  prep¬ 
aratory  to  being  shot  by  the 
camera.  The  new  process  also 
reduces  the  number  of  image 
transfers  involved  in  the  print¬ 
ing  process  and  is  designed  to 
improve  quality  and  accuracy. 

With  the  Tribune  becoming 
the  fourth  and  largest  newspa¬ 
per  to  convert  entirely  to  the 
plastic  plate  system  (E&P, 
June  5),  most  of  13  stereo  de¬ 
partment  employes  were  re¬ 
trained  for  new  jobs. 

The  Tribune’s  daily  circula¬ 
tion  average  is  113,000,  with 
an  additional  4.000  copies  sold 
on  South  Bend  streets  as  a 
Home  Final.  First  edition  of 
the  day  goes  to  Michigan,  next 
is  the  Indiana  edition,  and  then 
the  Home  edition,  with  the  final 
replate  two  hours  later. 

On  Sunday  and  Monday  pre¬ 
ceding  the  ^1-plastic  plate  edi¬ 
tions  most  of  them  contained 


pages  produced  from  the  plates, 
but  on  Tuesday,  June  1,  the 
complete  switch  was  made. 

The  Michigan  edition  was 
slightly  more  than  an  hour  late, 
but  time  was  picked  up  as  the 
day  wore  on  and  by  Home  Edi¬ 
tion  deadline  the  time  lag  was 
reduced.  Schurz  said  he  ex¬ 
pected  it  would  take  oidy  a  few 
days  to  have  all  editions  com¬ 
ing  off  the  nine-unit  (with  nine 
color  decks)  Goss  presses  “on 
the  deadline  button.” 

.4liiiniiiuiii  saddles 

The  previous  Wednesday  the 
Tribune  had  run  66  pages,  33  of 
which  were  produced  with  alu¬ 
minum  saddle  plastic  plates  and 
the  size  June  1  was  34  pages. 

John  McGann,  director  of  op¬ 
erations,  said  earlier  problems 
had  been  encountered  with 
show-through  using  the  Letter¬ 
flex  system,  plus  lock-on  and 
saddles. 

At  present,  the  j)lates  are 
punched  for  l(K'k  on,  then 
crimped,  a  sy.stem  which  has 
proved  satisfactory. 

Plates,  except  for  the  first 
two  (Letterflex  II  handles  two 
plates  at  a  time),  are  completed 
and  ready  for  the  press  room 
in  two  minutes.  The  first  two 
plates  produced  take  about  seven 
minutes,  while  successive  plates 
move  out  of  the  all-automatic 
process  in  two  minutes. 

One  operator  per  shift  is  able 
to  keep  the  Letteidlex  II  push¬ 
ing  out  plates. 

Another  improvement  achieved 
during  the  testing  period  is  the 
pol>Tner  coating  that  is  spread 
automatically  on  the  plate.  This 
coating  alleviates  critical  areas 
on  the  press  and  a  much  higher 
impression  is  gained. 

Plates  salvageable 

Delivery  to  the  Tribune  plant 
in  downtown  South  Bend  is  on 
a  steady  crated  basis  and  the 
bronze  sheets  are  stored  under 
dry,  normal  building  tempera¬ 
ture  conditions.  The  plates  are 
not  subject  to  light  sensitivity 
and  are  salvageable  at  the  rate 
of  as  high  as  11  cents  i)er 
pound. 

Two  hundred  sheets  can  be 
stored  in  the  Letterflex  H  sys¬ 
tem. 

McGann  explained  that  sev¬ 
eral  saddles  had  been  used  in 
the  testing  period  and  alumi¬ 
num  had  been  found  to  be  the 
most  substantial. 

He  estimated  that  10,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space  has 
been  saved  in  production  areas. 


Four  helpful  rules 
for  insomniacs. 

From  You  and  the  Doctors 

Frank  answers  to  everything  your  readers  want 
to  know  about  their  health,  featuring  medical 
opinions  of  a  round  table  of  doctors  selected  each 
week  from  the  nation’s  top-rated  specialists.  Write 
or  call  John  Osenenko  collect  for  rates  and  availability. 

The  New  York  Times  Special  Features 

229  West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
(212)556-1721 
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New  ideas  from 
the  newspaper 
systems  people. 


The  simple  fact  is  that 
Tray-Matic  is  the  most  efficient 
bundle-distribution  system  ever 
devised  for  newspapers  with 
circulations  of  150,000  and  more. 


Today’s  growing  medium-size  newspapers  can  realize  the 
same  production  efficiencies  and  cost-saving  benefits  of  the 
Tray-Matic  concept  already  recognized  by  giant  papers  in 
Atlanta,  Washington,  and  Detroit.  □  We  want  to  show  you 
how  T ray-Matic  can  improve  your  operation.  Call  or  write  our 
Denver  Division,  34th  &  Walnut,  Denver,  Colo.  80205.  Today. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


SPECIAL  INDUSTRIES  GROUP  DENVER  DIVISION.  Denvei.  Colo. 


No  two  newspapers 
are  exactly  alike. 

That’s  why  there’s  a 
Goss  Urbanitel. 


Your  newspaper  is  your  most  important  product.  Point  is,  the  entire  press,  the  centralized  control 
It’s  ours  too.  Which  is  why  we  offer  you  a  vertical  console,  the  printing  cylinders,  the  inking  system, 
web  press  that  you  can  adapt  to  your  own  the  dampening  system,  the  drive,  the  folder, 

individual  requirements.  Even  commercial  work.  everything  is  designed  to  meet  your  needs. 

To  us,  that  makes  more  sense  than  a  commercial  That’s  why  medium-sized  dailies  and  large 

press  adapted  to  newspaper  standards.  circulation  weeklies  have  found  the  Urbanite 

Goss  makes  tailor-made  newspaper  presses.  For  offers  peak  production  efficiency, 
example,  the  Urbanite  can  be  floor  mounted  and  And  the  Urbanite’s  ease-of-operation  has  made 
end  fed.  Or  substructure  mounted  and  underfed.  history.  For  example,  its  vertical  web  travel  gives 
If  your  space  is  limited  the  units  can  be  stacked.  your  men  a  lot  more  inches  to  work  in.  And 
To  meet  higher  production  requirements  the  when  it  comes  to  fast  makeready  and  quick 

Urbanite  can  be  underfed  from  Goss  reels,  adjustments,  an  inch  is  as  good  as  a  mile. 


tensions  and  pasters,  permitting  web  splicing  at  So  it’s  not  a  question  of  what  the  Urbanite  can’t 
all  press  speeds.  do.  It’s  a  question  of  what  it  can  do.  And  the 

And  when  you  talk  about  color  capabilities,  answer  to  that  is  “almost  anything”, 

you’re  talking  about  our  unique  3/Color  Unit.  Call  your  Goss  representative.  Or  write  to  Goss, 

It  lets  you  economically  print  everything  from  MGD  Graphic  Systems, 

black/multi-color  newspapers  to  supplements.  Box  50360,  Chicago, 

Not  to  mention  the  commercial  possibilities.  Illinois  60650. 
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FAMILY  HERITAGE — Barry  Bingham  Sr.,  left,  looks  over  proofs  of 
the  Courier-Journal's  editorial  page  with  Barry  Bingham  Jr. 


Barry  Bingham  Jr.  takes 
editor-publisher  duties 


Barry  Bingham  Jr.  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  as  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Courier-Journal 
and  the  Louisville  Times. 

Barry  Bingham  Sr.,  became 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
newspaper  corporation  in  the 
change  which  w'as  effective  June 
1.  He  continues  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  WHAS  Inc.  and  of 
Standard  Gravure  Corp.  His 
son  will  be  vice-chaii-man  of  the 
board  of  all  three  corporations. 

“Barry  is  well  prepared  by 
experience,  character  and  tem¬ 
perament  to  assume  full  execu¬ 
tive  responsibility  for  these 
family-held  operations,”  his 
father  said. 

The  younger  Bingham,  37, 
was  bom  in  Louisville,  attended 
schools  in  Louisville  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  University  in 
1956,  after  which  he  served  in 
the  Marine  Corps  for  two  years. 

He  joined  the  news  depart¬ 


ment  of  the  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company  in  1960  and  was 
on  the  staff  that  produced  such 
documentaries  as  “The  River 
Nile”  and  “Shakespeare;  Soul 
of  an  Age.” 

On  returning  to  Louisville,  he 
was  primarily  involved  in  the 
operations  of  WHAS  and  Stand¬ 
ard  Gravure  until  1966,  when  he 
became  associate  publisher  of 
the  newspapers.  For  several 
months,  he  also  was  executive 
editor. 

He  is  vicepresident  of  the 
Louisville  Orchestra,  a  member 
of  the  board  of  Actors  Theatre, 
vicepresident  of  the  Louisville 
Fund,  a  member  of  the  board  of 
Child  Guidance  Clinic,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  African  Wildlife 
Foundation,  a  member  of  the 
Bernheim  Foundation  board  and 
a  member  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Barry  Bingham  Sr.,  65,  be¬ 
came  president  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  Louisville  Times  Co. 
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news-people 


in  1937.  He  had  been  a  local 
news  reporter,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent,  editorial  writer  and 
assistant  to  the  publisher.  He 
served  in  the  Navy  in  World 
War  II  and  in  1949  and  1950 
was  chief  of  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Administration’s  mis¬ 
sion  to  France. 

His  father.  Judge  Robert 
Worth  Bingham,  purchased  the 
controlling  shares  in  the  news¬ 
papers  in  1918  from  the  Halde- 
man  family  and  Henrj’  Watter- 
son.  Judge  Bingham  purchased 
the  remaining  shares  in  1919. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Harold  Hull,  previously 
manager  of  Scripps-Howard’s 
New  York  office  classified  divi¬ 
sion — to  the  New  York  sales 
staff  of  Newhouse  Newspapers. 

*  *  * 

Rex  H.  Thatcher  —  from 
promotion  manager  to  the  new 
staff  post  of  sales  and  market¬ 
ing  director  for  the  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot.  Milton 
J.  Mueller  —  from  controller 
to  manager  for  finances.  Ber¬ 
nard  L.  Horn — composing  room 
foreman  to  proiluction  manager. 

ifc  # 

Howell  I.  Jones — appointed 
to  the  new  post  of  manager¬ 
advertising  administrative  serv¬ 
ices  for  the  Newspaper  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Field  Enterprises,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
and  Chicago  Daily  Neivs. 

*  *  * 

Ken  Cooney,  former  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  the  Covina 
(Calif.)  Sentinel  and  previously 
an  ad  salesman  for  the  Ontario 
(Calif.)  Daily  Report,  has 
joined  the  ad  staff  of  the  Kla¬ 
math  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News. 
♦  ♦  * 

Joe  Karius,  managing  editor 
of  the  Wisconsin  Rapids  Trib¬ 
une  —  elected  president  of  the 
Wisconsin  Associated  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 

>K  *  3|c 

Don  Renner  —  from  the 
Doylestown  (Pa.)  Daily  Intelli¬ 
gencer  to  photo  staff  of  the 
Lansdale  (Pa.)  North  Penn  Re¬ 
porter. 


David  Lawrence  Jr. 


Lawrence  named  M.E. 
of  Philadelphia  News 

David  Lawrence  Jr.,  who 
joined  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News  late  in  April  as  assistant 
to  the  editor,  will  become  man¬ 
aging  editor  July  1. 

He  will  succeed  J.  Ray  Hunt, 
who  is  retiring  after  seiwing 
more  than  16  years  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  News.  Hunt, 
who  is  ending  a  career  of  more 
than  50  years  as  a  newspaper¬ 
man,  plans  to  live  in  Connecti¬ 
cut. 

Lawrence,  a  native  of  New 
York  City,  has  spent  most  of 
his  life  in  Florida.  At  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida,  he  edited 
the  school  paper  and  was  named 
the  university’s  most  outstand¬ 
ing  journalism  graduate  in 
1963. 

After  college,  he  worked  for 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times  where 
he  became  news  editor.  Then  he 
went  to  the  Washington  Post 
in  1967  as  assistant  news  editor. 
In  1969,  he  joined  the  Palm 
Beach  Post,  where  he  was  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

*  *  * 

Elven  Grubbs — from  adver¬ 
tising  director  to  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Ocala  (Fla.)  Star- 
Banner  which  is  now  owned  by 
the  New  York  Times  Co.  He  has 
been  with  the  Ocala  firm  since 
1948. 

*  *  4: 


*  ♦  * 

Willard  Krieble,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer  of  the  Lansdale 
(Pa.)  North  Penn  Reporter  — 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

tki  itt  ift 

Giuseppe  Greco,  first  recipi¬ 
ent  of  M.A.  degree  in  journal¬ 
ism  graduate  program  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin-Madi- 
son — to  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Duluth  (Minn.)  News-Tribune. 


Fred  L.  Tanner — 'promoted  to 
night  foreman  of  the  composing 
room  at  the  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Times,  succeeding  J.  Albert 
Manning  Sr.,  who  has  retired. 
♦  *  * 

Tim  Palm — named  managing 
editor  of  the  Lewistown  (Pa.) 
Sentinel,  succeeding  Richard  S. 
Ruble,  retired.  Palm  has  been 
a  reporter  for  the  Sentinel  since 
1968.  Prior  to  that  he  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Radio  Station 
WKVA^ilX  Lewistown. 
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Matt  Meyer  elected  president 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation 


Matt  Meyer,  retired  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers’  executive, 
has  been  elected  president  and 
chairman  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation.  He  success  Walker 
Stone,  who  served  the  Founda¬ 
tion  as  president  and  chairman 
since  his  retirement  as  editor- 
in-chief  of  Scripps-Howard  in 
1969. 

Meyer  was  formerly  president 
of  the  Washington  Daily  News, 
the  New  York  World-Tele  gran  & 

Sun,  and  the  World  Journal 
Tribune;  and  assistant  general 
business  manager  of  Scripps- 
Howard  NeAvspapers. 

The  foundation  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  1962  with  its  prin¬ 
cipal  objectives  the  improvement 
and  advancement  in  journalism. 

Its  activities  range  from  student 
scholarships,  grants  to  journal¬ 
ism  schools,  and  awards  de¬ 
signed  to  encourage  excellence 
in  the  broad  field  of  communi¬ 
cations. 

Lee  B.  Wood  and  Frank  G. 
Morrison  were  reelected  trus¬ 
tees.  Wood  also  was  reelected  a 
vicepresident. 

Newly  elected  trustees  are 
James  H.  Wagner,  editorial  pro¬ 
motion  director  of  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  Newspapers,  and  Miss 
Naoma  Lowensohn,  formerly  paper 
secretary  to  the  late  Roy  W. 
Howard. 

Meyer  will  have  an  office  at 
Scripps-Howard  headquarters, 

200  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 


Matt  Meyer  Lynne  Berry,  Seattle  Uni-  jjg  assume  his  new  duties 

,,,  \  o-  ,  AT  XU  versity  graduate  and  women’s  1 

(Ore  )  Smslaw  News  where  he  ^j^or  of  the  Stayton  (Ore.) 

has  been  for  two  years  to  MaH  for  the  past  two  years —  *  *  ♦ 

come  managing  J-"®  named  woman’s  editor  of  Tigard  Ralph  Soda,  reporter  for  the 

U  o/7tt(/a  (Myo.)  Not  them  Wy-  (Qre.)  Times,  replacing  Mrs.  Home  News  of  New  Brunswick, 
otning  Daily  News.  Donna  Kroo.  N.J.,  resigned  to  become  editor 

*  *  *  *  #  *  and  publisher  of  the  Northern 

Mrs.  Ronald  ANUtaisoN  has  Chester  J.  Zembruski — from  Sun,  a  weekly  he  has  founded  in 
been  named  editor  of  the  Bee  retail  advertising  manager  to  ^he  Lake  George,  N.Y.,  area, 
in  suburban  Portland,  Ore.  She  advertising  director  of  the  Law-  Soda  is  succeeded  as  Home  News 
came  from  Texas  where  she  rence  (Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune,  State  House  reported  by  Ted 
was  with  the  Temple  Daily  Tel-  William  L.  FANARAS-retail  ad-  Sherrill  .  .  .  Robert  J.  Bailyn 
eqram  for  three  years  and  edi-  vertising  manager.  --from  city  editor  to  Sunday 


Ruth  Ann  Culligan — from 
graduate  assistant  at  Ball  State 
University  to  wire  editor,  Mun- 
cie  (Ind.)  Star,  replacing  Chris 
Graefnitz,  retired. 


Harold  Needham  has  re¬ 
tired  as  circulation  research  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Oregonian  and 
the  Oregon  Journal  in  Portland 
after  37  years  with  the  Port¬ 
land  newspapers. 


Harry  Hamm  of  Ogden  News¬ 
papers,  Wheeling — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  West  Virginia  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Association. 


mer  reporter  and  photographer 
at  the  Ukiah  (Calif.)  Daily 
Journal — named  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Dallas  (Ore.)  Item- 
izer-Observer.  He  succeeds  Mrs. 
Gwen  VanDenBosch  who  re¬ 
signed  after  two  years  as  edi¬ 
tor. 

ilf 

Jack  R.  Turner,  formerly 
general  manager  of  the  La- 
Grande  (Ore.)  Observer  — 
named  general  manager  of  the 
Baker  (Ore.)  Democrat  Herald. 
He  succeeds  John  F.  Rybar- 
CZYK  w'ho  resigned  to  return  to 
the  Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

John  Wilkinson  resigned 
as  news  editor  of  the  Florence 


Portland,  Ore.  He  succeeds 
Jack  B.  Lindsey  who  left  the 
newspapers  to  become  president 
of  Early  California  Industries’ 
specialty  foods  division. 

♦  ♦  * 

Charles  P.  Koelble  —  from 
managing  editor  of  the  Dover- 
Netv  Philadelphia  (O.)  Times- 
Reporter  to  editor  of  the  Sun 
Newspapers  of  ComCorp  in  the 
Cleveland  suburbs. 

*  ♦  * 

Marvin  H.  Berg  —  from  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  Sun  East 
newspapers  in  Cleveland  sub¬ 
urbs  to  business  manager  re¬ 
sponsible  for  advertising  sales 
for  the  Sun  Press,  Sun  Messen¬ 
ger  and  Southeast  Sun. 


ing  manager  of  the  Carbondale 
(Ill.)  Southern  Illinoisan  for 
two  years — appointed  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  Og¬ 
den  (Utah)  Standard  Examiner. 


We  believe  the  war  in  Indochina 
is  wrong.  Each  day  our  military 
remains  in  Indochina  is  a  further 
crime  against  mankind.  As  men 
and  women  of  the  American  news 
media  we  feel  we  must  speak  out 

This  statement  was  signed  by  151 
Boston  reporters  and  sent  to  our 
Congressmen  and  the  White  House. 
We  encourage  newsmen  elsewhere 
to  add  their  voices. 

NEWSMEN  FOR  PEACE 

Keny  Gruson,  Coordinator 
109  Heathbridge  Rd.,  Concord,  N.H.  01742 
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Robert  Hentschell 
business  manager 

Robert  B.  Hentschell,  admin¬ 
istrative  assistant  and  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  St  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  has  been  named 
business  manager  of  the  Pulit¬ 
zer  Publishing  Company. 

Hentschell  will  fill,  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  the  post  left  va¬ 
cant  when  Alex  T.  Primm  was 
promoted  from  that  post  to 
general  manager  in  1968. 

Ernest  C.  Caplinger,  who 
joined  the  Pulitzer  company  in 
March  as  assistant  production 
manager,  will  succeed  Hent¬ 
schell  as  production  manager. 
He  previously  had  been  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inxjuirer  and  the  Omaha 
World-Herald. 

McCiitcbeon  directs  • 

Chicago  Trib  ed  page  Dan  Romine  retires 
member  from  Red  Cross  post 

L.  Dan  Romine,  deputy  na¬ 
tional  director  of  the  Office  of 
Public  Relations  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross,  retired  June  1, 
after  28  years  of  service  with 
the  organization.  He  joined  the 
staff  in  1943  as  news  editor  after 
experience  with  the  City  News 
Bureau  and  the  United  Press  in 
Chicago;  with  the  Gary  (Ind.) 
Post  Tribune,  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Neivs,  and  as  editor  of  the  Ho¬ 
bart  (Ind.)  Gazette. 


N.Y.  Nchs  appoints 
John  Campi  as  CAM 

John  G.  Campi  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News  and  Frank  J.  Cavaliere 
has  been  promoted  to  CAM.  The 
appointments  announced  by  Ed¬ 
ward  F.  Kroepke,  News  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  are  effective 
July  1. 

Campi  started  wdth  the  News 
in  1962  and  has  worked  in  both 
the  retail  and  national  advertis¬ 
ing  departments.  As  CAM  he 
succeeds  Arthur  T.  Moloughney, 
who  is  retiring. 

Cavaliere  joined  the  News  in 
1966. 


WAYNE  POWELL,  a  member  of 
the  Beaumont  Enterprise  and  Jour¬ 
nal  staff  the  past  two  years,  has 
been  named  publisher  of  the  Cor¬ 
sicana  (Tex.)  Daily  Sun  in  the 
Harte-Hanics  group.  He  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Rutledge,  Ala.  and  attend¬ 
ed  the  University  of  Alabama.  He 
has  worked  for  newspapers  in 
Hagerstown,  Md.  and  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ind. 


John  McCutcheon 


Peg(;yann  Hutchinson,  Med¬ 
ford  Mail  Tribune — elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  Oregon  Press  Women. 
New  vicepresident  is  Wanda 
McAlm.ster,  Corvallis  Gazette- 
Times. 


John  McCutcheon,  a 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  editorial 
staff  since  1940  and  an  editorial 
graduate  writer  since  1957,  was 
ju.st  fini.shed  with  Army  service  pointed  editorial  page  editor, 
in  Germany — now  on  the  staff  of  effective  June  1. 
the  Rosehnrg  (Ore.)  News-Re-  McCutcheon  succeeds  George 
view.  Other  newcomers  are:  Morgenstem,  w’ho  is  retiring 
Greg  Gendeli.,  photographer,  after  30  years  as  an  editorial 
William  F.  Willoughby,  re-  from  the  Hunterdon  Comity  writer.  Since  1963,  Morgen- 
ligious  news  editor  of  the  Wash-  (N.J.)  Democrat,  and  Hank  stern  has  been  the  head  of  the 
ington  Star,  has  received  the  Brazil,  assistant  circulation  Chicago  Tribune  Iward  of  edi- 
1971  Religious  Heritage  of  manager,  finished  with  four  torial  writers.  He  will  continue 
America  Award  for  Journalism,  years  in  U.S.  Navy.  to  contribute  seme  editorials 

and  signed  columns  of  com- 

- — — -  ment. 

^  ^  McCutcheon,  53,  is  the  son 

■  m  ^  M  ^  f  "1  of  the  late  John  T.  McCutcheon, 

^  J  ^  "J  f  g  g  ^  ^  J  the  Pulitzer  prize  winning  car¬ 

toonist  whose  work  appeared  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  for  many 
years.  McCutcheon  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Harv’ard  in  1939.  In 
his  senior  year  he  was  editor 
of  the  Harvard  Crimson. 


Salute  to  Parcher 

Approximately  500  persons 
attended  a  testimonial  dinner 
May  26  for  Carroll  W.  Par¬ 
cher,  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  Glendale  (Calif.)  News- 
Press,  who  completed  50  years 
in  newspaper  work.  The  party 
took  place  at  the  Century 
Plaza  Hotel,  Los  Angeles. 
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Sam  Fitzsimmons,  editor  of 
the  Fan  Wert  Times-Bulletin — 
elected  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Society  of  Ohio. 


Paul  J.  Gallagher,  an  edu¬ 
cation  writer  for  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times — resigned  to  be- 
c'ome  director  of  news  bureau. 
Trinity  College,  Hartford. 


Robtot  Witt  —  from  general 
reporting  to  wdre  editor  of  the 
Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette,  suc¬ 
ceeding  S'n':PHEN  Bouser,  now  a 
copy  editor  at  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald. 


Model  HP-70-NEWS-I  shown 
(NEWSPAPER  TEXT  MACHINE) 


Michael  D.  Roberts  —  from 
the  Washington  bureau  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  to  city 

editor,  replacing  William  C.  j.  HERMAN  POULIOT,  a  native 
TREON,  who  joins  the  Washing-  of  Sanford.  Maine,  and  a  1954 
ton  staff.  graduate  of  the  University  of 

New  Hampshire,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  publisher  of  the  Clare¬ 
mont  (N.H.)  Eagle.  He  has  been 
general  manager.  He  is  a  former 
business  manager  of  the  Oneida 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Dispatch. 
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compensated 


APME  monitors 
see  cloud  over 
Nixon’s  parleys 

The  Democratic  National 
(Committee,  according  to  the 
Washington  News  Committee  of 
the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Kditcrs  Association,  may  hare 
hung  another  cloud  over  Presi¬ 
dential  press  conferences  by  de¬ 
manding  that  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  order 
the  television  networks  to  give 
the  Democrats  compensating 
time  for  that  granted  President 
Nixon  since  January. 

In  its  May  report  to  APME 
members,  the  Washington  group 
said  the  Democrats  argue  “that 
although  the  President  has  a 
duty  to  explain  his  policies  to 
the  nation,  Mr.  Nixon  uses  tv 
at  the  same  time  for  personal, 
partisan  promotion  for  1972.” 

Although  this  is  a  legitimate 
(lue.stion  to  raise,  the  editors 
stated,  “what  gives  pause  to 
anyone  who  values  the  press 
conference  as  a  somewhat  neu¬ 
tral  in.stitution — in  the  sense 
that  rej)orters  can  ask  questions 
which  the  public  and  or  the 
political  opposition  has  in  mind 
and  the  purpose  is  to  extract 
news — is  that  the  Democrats  in¬ 


clude  press  conferences  in  the 
list  of  tv  broadcasts  they  would 
like  to  be  compensated  for. 

“The  Democrats,  in  their  sup¬ 
porting  briefs,  do  not  even  make 
a  distinction  between  press  con¬ 
ferences  during  election  periods 
and  those  in  the  interim. 

“So,  the  future  of  the  press 
conference  has  another  cloud 
hanging  over  it  in  addition  to 
Mr.  Nixon’s  determination  to 
hold  them  infrequently  and  the 
bumpy  and  inadequate  format 
at  time.” 


Jim  Boatright  heads 
Atlanta  suburb  group 

Jim  Boatright,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  DeKalb  New  Era, 
Decatur,  Ga.,  has  been  elected 
president  of  Suburban  Newspa¬ 
pers  of  Atlanta  Inc.  He  succeeds 
Tom  Hay,  publisher  of  the 
Rockdale  (Ga.)  Citizen. 

Other  new  officers  of  SNAI 
include  Bob  Linch,  manager  of 
the  Henry  County  (Ga.) 
Weekly- A  d  verti.<fer,  xdeepresi- 
dent;  Jimmy  Booth,  managing 
editor  of  the  Clayton  County 
(Ga.)  Journal-Forest  Park 
Free  Press,  secretary;  and  Bill 
Wadkins,  general  manager  of 
South  Metro  Newspapers, 
Jonesboro,  Ga.,  treasurer. 


George  Turnbull 
receives  honor 

The  University  of  Oregon  is 
conferring  a  distinguished 
service  award  on  Prof.  George 
S.  Turnbull  at  its  commence¬ 
ment  exercises  June  13. 

He  was  born  in  Newscastle- 
upon-Tyne  in  England,  and 
came  at  an  early  age  with  his 
parents,  to  America.  The  fam¬ 
ily  settled  in  Marysville,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Turnbull  began  his  career  in 
journalism  while  still  a  school¬ 
boy.  He  worked  as  a  “printer’s 
devil”  on  the  Marysville  Globe. 

Following  high  school,  Turn- 
bull  attended  the  University  of 
Washington  and  received  his 
baccalaureate  degi*ee  there  in 
1915.  Some  years  later,  Wash¬ 
ington  also  granted  his  Master 
of  Ai*ts  degree.  During  the  time 
between  high  .school  and  univer¬ 
sity,  he  worked  on  newspapers 
in  Bellingham  and  Seattle,  and 
while  attending  the  University, 
he  worked  full  time  on  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelliqencer  as  re¬ 
porter  and  city  editor. 

He  went  to  the  University  of 
Oregon  in  1917,  at  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  late  Dean  Eric  W. 
Allen,  to  teach  in  a  new  school 
of  journali.sm.  He  teught  in  the 


school  for  30  years,  fii’st  as  a 
professor  and  then  as  dean.  In 
1947,  Turnbull  retired.  He  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  active.  He  is  the 
author  of  several  books,  includ¬ 
ing  a  history  of  the  Oregon 
press.  Each  working  day,  he 
walks  to  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  where  he  is  writing  a  His¬ 
tory  of  the  School  of  Journalism 
and  revising  his  History  of  Ore¬ 
gon  Newspapers. 


Monitor  ad  director 
based  in  New  York 

The  Christian  Science  Mon¬ 
itor  has  a  new  advertising  di¬ 
rector  who  will  be  based  in 
New  York  City.  James  W. 
Baker,  former  assistant  to  the 
New  York  manager  for  Read¬ 
er’s  Digest  Sales  and  Service 
Inc.,  has  been  named  the  Mon¬ 
itor’s  new’  ad  director  effective 
June  14.  Russell  Taylor,  who 
had  the  same  title  and  w’as 
based  in  Boston,  left  the  Mon¬ 
itor  in  April. 

Baker  will  manage  the  Mon¬ 
itor’s  national  network  of  12 
sales  offices  and  w'ill  direct  the 
paper’s  advertising  operations. 
He  will  report  to  Paul  Samp¬ 
son,  executive  manager  of  the 
Christian  Science  Publishing 
Society,  Boston. 


Design / Engineering /  Construction  Management 


The  big  news  breaking  tomorrow  is  growth! 

We  should  know.  We're  writing  the  lead  story  on  it  today.  ^  | 


All  with  the  help  of  men  such  as  our 
Don  Radway— with  over  two  decades  of 
first  hand  experience  in  your  business. 
An  engineer  who  knows  what  it  means 
to  meet  a  deadline.  A  seasoned  pro¬ 
fessional  who  knows  his  way  around 
your  plant.  In  short— a  man  who  speaks 
your  language. 

At  Lockwood  Greene,  we're  proud 
of  our  contributions  to  the  newspaper 
industry.  Case  in  point— The  San  Jose 
Mercury  and  News— a  Plant  of  the  Year 
winner.  And  that's  page  one  news  for 
any  engineering  firm. 

It's  because  of  our  unique  experience 
in  this  area  that  we  understand  fully 


we  speak  your  language 

L.OCKWOOD  GRBBNB 

NEW  YORK  /  SPARTANBURG  /  ATLANTA 


the  complex  nature  of  the  challenge  of 
growth.  That's  why  when  you're  ready 
to  start  thinking  about  tomorrow,  we'd 
like  to  share  in  your  thoughts  today. 
Write  us  at  200  Park  Avenue  or  better 
yet,  call  us  at  (212)  687-0630. 

The  sooner  we  can  get  involved  the 
faster  you  can  go  to  press. 
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To  eliminate  manual  markup  of  wire 
service  teletype,  blind  tape  perfora¬ 
tion  of  local  copy,  initial  proofing  at 
the  typeset  level,  reperforation  of  cor¬ 
rection  tapes,  reset  of  line  changes, 
remake-up  and  reproofread  to  name 
a  few  reasons. 

True.  Newspaper  plants  are  running 
at  peak  efficiency  in  most  production 
areas  today.  And  now  it  extends  to 
those  busy  copy  preparation  hours. 
A  single  Hendrix  Editing  Display  Ter¬ 
minal  gives  you  total  control  of  edit, 
proofing  and  correction  functions 
from  a  unit  smaller  than  a  desk. 


A  tape  reader  instantaneously  fills 
the  display  screen  with  copy  from 
wire  or  local  news  or  classifieds.  You 
read  it.  Edit  it  on  the  keyboard. 
Screen  characters  instantly  respond 
to  your  changes.  When  you  have  it 
the  way  you  want  it,  you  push  a  but¬ 
ton  that  sends  error-free  copy  to  final 
perforation  or  typesetting  or  memory 
storage. 

It  means  reduced  time  and  costs  that 
make  your  profit  margin  larger.  It 
means  editing  speed  to  keep  pace 
with  your  production  equipment.  It 
means  your  copy  is  right  first  time. 


Our  brand  new  bulletin  to  the  news¬ 
paper/publishing  industry  shows  you 
how  the  proven  Hendrix  Editing  Dis¬ 
play  Terminal  benefits  you  the  Editor 
and  you  the  Publisher.  Write  or  call 
for  your  copy  today. 

Contact:  Hendrix  Electronics,  Inc., 
Grenier  Industrial  Village,  London¬ 
derry,  New  Hampshire  03053.  Tele¬ 
phone:  (603)  669-9050. 


Hendrix  EDS  5200 


Hendrix  Electronics,  Inc. 


Grenier  Industrial  Village.  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire  03053 


Publishers  attack  FCC  rule 
requiring  sale  of  stations 


and  will  be  a  very  large  corpo¬ 
ration.  The  benefit  of  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  heritage  and  devotion 
to  the  Community  (the  Star 
was  established  more  than  100 
years  ago)  will  no  longer  exist.” 

Contributions  riled 


When  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  gave  notice 
of  a  proposed  rule  which  would 
prohibit  newspapers  from  own¬ 
ing  broadcast  stations  in  their 
market  areas,  it  invited  com¬ 
ments  from  the  communications 
media. 

Some  75  media  members  have 
joined  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  the 
National  .Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters  in  telling  the  FCC  that 
l)romulgation  of  the  rule  would 
not  be  in  the  public  interest  and 
that  it  does  not  have  authority 
to  rule  newspapers  as  a  class 
out  of  electronic  ownership. 

The  FCC’s  proposal  would  re- 
(fuire  multi-media  owners  to  re¬ 
duce  their  holdings  to  a  one-to-a- 
market  basis  within  five  years 
by  disposing  either  of  their 
newspapers  or  their  broadcast¬ 
ing  stations  and  would  prohibit 
new.spaper  ownership  of  cable  tv 
systems  in  their  cities  of  publi¬ 
cation. 

One  of  the  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  comments  came  from  the 
McClatchy  Newspapers,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sacramento  Bee, 
Modesto  Bee,  and  Fresno  Bee  in 
California.  McClatchy  told  tlie 
FCC  that; 

“As  far  as  the  proposed  rule 
would  relate  to  newspaper  own¬ 
ership  of  broadcasting  prop¬ 
erties,  their  adoption  would: 

“Be  beyond  the  Commission’s 
authority  under  the  Communi¬ 
cations  .Act; 

“V’iolate  the  Fir.st  .Amend¬ 
ment; 

“Constitute  an  invidious  dis¬ 
crimination  in  violation  of  the 
due  process  clause  of  the  Fifth 
.Amendment ; 

“Be  clearly  contrary  to  the 
public  interest  by  banning  news¬ 
papers  from  ownership  of  local 


broadca.st  .stations,  and ; 

“Be  contrary  to  the  (!ommis- 
sion’s  asserted  objectives  of  pro¬ 
moting  diversification  of  view¬ 
points  and  economic  competition 
in  local  market,  which  can  best 
be  achieved  by  consideration  on 
a  case-by-case  basis.” 

.As  far  as  the  propo.sed  rules 
relate  to  co-located  broadcast  fa¬ 
cilities,  McClatchy  said,  they 
would  destroy  the  present  own¬ 
ership  structure  of  broadcasting 
and  “inevitably  result  in  restric¬ 
tions,  legulatory  requirements 
and  economic  burdens  which  will 
impair  or  destroy  broadcasting 
effectiveness  and  ability  to  serve 
the  public.” 

“Forced  divestiture,”  the  Mc¬ 
Clatchy  conunent  added,  “would 
be  tlie  most  drastic,  extensive 
and  radical  restructuring  of  an 
industry  ever  undeidaken  by  an 
administrative  agency,  and  con¬ 
trary  to  Congressional  intent 
and  a  breach  of  faith  by  the 
('ommissioti  with  Congress.” 

Vibruiil  cunip<*lition 

The  .Ve«'  York  Daily  News, 
claiming  the  largest  circulation 
of  any  U.S.  newspaper,  and  its 
broadcast  station  WPIX,  now 
involved  in  license  renewal  pro¬ 
ceedings,  adopted  the  positions 
taken  by  the  AN  PA  and  the 
NAB  anil  told  the  FCC  that  New 
York  is  the  very  largest  and 
most  diversified  market  in  the 
U  nited  States  and  its  very  struc¬ 
ture  removes  any  basis  for  con¬ 
cluding  that  the  News’  owner¬ 
ship  of  radio  and  television  fa¬ 
cilities  has  lessened  competition 
among  broadcast  stations  or  be¬ 
tween  newspapei’s  and  broat, 
cast  stations. 

“The  fact  is,”  the  News 
state<l,  “that  media  competition 
in  the  New  York  area  lemains 


ESt:  Is  it  just  another 
campus  i^litical  group? 

From  the  weekly  column  By  Roger  Rapoport 

Combines  investigative  reporting  with  considered 
comment.  The  result  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
illuminating  features  you’ve  seen  in  years.  Roger 
Rapoport  crisscrosses  the  nation  asking  questions 
that  often  lead  to  hard-hitting  exclusives.  Exactly  what 
'  your  thoughtful  readers  are  demanding  today.  Write  or 
call  John  Osenenko  collect  for  rates  and  availability. 

The  New  York  Times  Special  Features 

229  West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
(212)556-1721 


economically  healthy  and  vi¬ 
brant.” 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Company, 
publisher  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  and  the  Arizona  Star 
in  Tucson,  and  operator  of  KSD 
radio  for  50  years  and  KSD-tv 
for  25  years,  told  the  FCC  that 
it  “is  proud  of  its  broadcast  rec¬ 
ord  of  community  service.” 

Challenging  FCC  authority  to 
adopt  the  rule,  Pulitzer  said: — 

“It  is  respectfully  suggested 
that  any  such  rule  which  pe¬ 
nalizes  or  prohibits  lawful  busi¬ 
ness  organizations  from  owner¬ 
ship  of  communications  media 
would  constitute  an  unconstitu¬ 
tional  restraint  on  freedom  of 
expression  and  business  enter¬ 
prise.” 

Divestiture  assailed 

Strong  opposition  to  the  di¬ 
vestiture  provision  was  voiced  by 
the  Washington  Post  Company, 
publisher  of  the  Washivgto'ii 
Post,  Newsweek  magazine,  and 
owner  of  WTOP,  one  of  Wash¬ 
ington’s  principal  broadcast  sta¬ 
tions. 

“Divestiture  at  best  is  a  harsh 
and  drastic  sanction,  invoked 
sparingly  to  redress  a  proven 
violation  of  the  law  that  cannot 
be  otherwise  remedied,”  the  Post 
told  the  FCC. 

The  Post  joined  the  McClatchy 
papers  in  advising  the  Commis¬ 
sion  that  it  should  deal  with  un¬ 
due  concentration  on  a  case-by¬ 
case  basis. 

The  Washington  Evening 
Star,  which  has  been  a  broadcast 
licensee  for  33  years,  raised  the 
point  that  it  was  entitled  to  a 
full  evidentiary  hearing  before 
the  FCC  attempted  to  decide 
that  “continued  ownership  of 
broadcast  operations  by  the  Star 
is  not  in  the  public  interest.” 

“It  is  respectfully  suggested,” 
the  Stai-  said,  “that  such  a  con¬ 
clusion  cannot  be  supported.  Di¬ 
verse  news  sources  are  essential 
to  a  truly  informed  society.  But 
diversity  alone  will  not  assume 
maximum  benefit  to  the  public. 
The  proposed  rule  exalts  diver¬ 
sity  over  other  factors  that  must 
l)e  weighed  before  a  valid  public 
interest  determination  can  be 
made. 

“If  the  proposed  rule  is 
adopted  the  Commission  must 
transfer  WM.AL  (Star-owned 
station)  to  any  legally  qualified 
applicant.  Due  to  the  large  in¬ 
vestment  required,  it  is  likely 
that  this  applicant  will  not  be 
far  from  the  Washington  area 


Carter  Publications,  publisher 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram,  sounded  something  of  the 
same  note,  saying  that  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  newspaper-owned 
stations  have  played  a  large 
part  in  developing  the  broad¬ 
cast  media  into  a  significant 
force  in  the  affairs  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Although  it  doesn’t  own  a 
newspaper  and  a  CATV  system 
in  the  same  market,  the  E.  W. 
Scripps  Company  ( Scripps- 
Howard  Broadcasting  Co.)  op¬ 
posed  any  rule  which  would  bar 
cross-ownership  on  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  and  a  CATV  system  in 
the  same  market.  Such  a  rule, 
Scripps  said,  would  be  an  un¬ 
constitutional  restriction  upon 
its  newspaper  publishing  activi¬ 
ties. 

Newhouse  Broadcasting  Cor¬ 
poration  asserted  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  rule  would  be  invalid  and 
not  in  the  public  interest  be¬ 
cause  it  would  threaten  the 
“cai-eful  balance  established  by 
Congre.ss  between  public  inter¬ 
est  claims.”  Divestiture,  New¬ 
house  said,  “is  unfair  to  news¬ 
paper  owners  who  in  many  com¬ 
munities  were  first  to  initiate 
broadcast  services.” 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  “there  may  be 
limited  situations  where  cross¬ 
ownership  should  be  prohibited” 
but  declared  that  a  “blanket  rule 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  in  .such  areas  as  Mil¬ 
waukee  where  substantial  diver¬ 
sity  already  exists.” 

Exceeds  uiilliorily 

The  Hearst  Corporation  told 
the  FCC  that  “it  is  Hearst’s  po¬ 
sition  that  any  rule  or  policy 
which  would  limit  its  newspaper 
publishing  activities  would  be 
an  unconstitutional  interference 
with  its  First  Amendment  rights 
and  would  exceed  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  authority  under  the  Com¬ 
munications  Act.” 

The  Chronicle  Publishing 
Company,  San  Francisco,  which 
owns  and  operates  four  CATV 
systems  in  Northern  California, 
expressed  the  view  that  “it 
would  be  illegal  to  exclude  it 
from  the  operation  of  CATV, 
solely  because  it  publishes  a 
newspaper.” 

The  FCC  has  set  no  date  for 
hearings  or  other  consideration 
of  the  controversial  issue  and 
its  files  are  still  open  for  com¬ 
ments  from  the  publishing  and 
broadcasting  industries. 
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l  ETTcRFLEX  -LATEMAKING  S'vSTEMS  -  r'mduciiKi  ncwf^pap^MS 
and  cotninernial  printing  by  linking  the  ecotiomics  of  phoioconiposititjn 
and  lettei'press  printing. 

A  choice  of  platemaking  equipment  provides  balarice  ;':f  invostnient, 
manning  and  production  rates. 

LETTER  FLEX  I  -  Ideal  for  most  commercial  printers  and  daily  ivj'/vs- 
l^apers  under  100,000  in  circulation;  each  system  prcdurc-s  up-  to  20 
plates  per  hour  in  an  attractive-  working  environment 

LETTERFLEX  II  -  -  Tot  d  autoc  atioi'  o.-  riu;frop(;:ia:ii  ■  p-cpa-rs;  this 
system  prociuces  60  plates  p  n  I -our.  The  principa  ■■■  :to-  .imply 
feeds  page  i^egatives,  activates  the  processc:  arc!  inso-^-ds  finished 
[dalc-i 

itclicbaiiy  IVM.:-,  dcmOiKdiatefi  in  daily  pr^e)uv.C^:0  el  ov-  :  :  iun:- 
dozen  piai'Ci.  i^  ys'c  oed  !;t!)v;;n  producLon,  act  an  iment,  sr- 

the  LFTTLRFLEX  Plap-riakiipi  Systems. 

For  more  '  corniati-jn  aLoi  t  LETTcRPLEX  contae:,  ■:  .P/sS  fij! 

W.  R.  Grace  G  L-.-..  Clarksville.  Marylcmd  21023.  .301  531  671  \ 


Mergenthaler 

announces 

a  series  of  new  product  additions  to  its 
expanding  iine  of  graphic  arts  equipment 

The  Mergenthaler  CorRecTerm  . . . 

a  new  system  for  proofing,  editing  and  correcting  text 
prior  to  its  use  in  most  typesetting  systems.  The  Mergen¬ 
thaler  CorRecTerm,  M/100 — consisting  of  a  paper  tape 
Reader/ Punch  and  a  combination  CRT  display  and  input 
keyboard — is  the  first  in  a  series  of  systems  that  will  in¬ 
terface  with  a  wide  range  of  paper  and  magnetic  tape 
systems  as  well  as  several  typesetting  computers. 

The  Linotron  505C  . . . 

is  a  technologically  advanced  version  of  the  world’s  lead¬ 
ing  CRT  phototypesetter,  the  505.  The  new  505C  has  its 
own  programmable  controller  that  permits  greater  adapt¬ 
ability  to  applications,  including;  handling  of  computer 
justified,  keyboard  justified,  unjustified  and  wire  service 
tape,  as  well  as  complete  data  file  programs  involving 
classified  or  directory  material. 

and  the  new  505C  Keyboard  . . . 

Incorporates  the  latest  keyboard  design  features.  With  its 
64  character  and  43  function  keys,  it  can  access  all  952 
characters  on  the  four  505C  grids — plus  64  pi  characters. 

The  Mergenthaler  V-l-P 
(with  Expansion  Option) . . . 

provides  hardware  and  programming  that  increases  the 
hyphenation,  justification,  in-line  font  and  type  size  ca¬ 
pability  of  the  basic  V-l-P.  The  “expansion  option”  also 
provides  such  features  as:  wire  stripping,  tabulating, 
automatic  paragraph  and  hanging  indents,  automatic 
insertion  of  leaders,  dashes,  characters  or  spaces,  and 
acceptance  of  7  or  8  level  input  codes, 
and  the  new  Mergenthaler  V-l-P  Keyboard,  J/100 . . . 
a  justifying  keyboard  designed  especially  for  the  V-l-P. 

It  is  the  only  keyboard  that  “counts”  in  both  relative  or 
absolute  units,  i - 1 

'  Mergenthaler 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  P.O.  Box  82,  Plainview,  N.Y.  11803 

,  A  Division  of  ELTRA  Corporation 


See  these  new  units  at  NPES-71,  Chicago,  June  26-30 


Plant  •  equipment 

Pride  and  records 
cut  newsprint  waste 


A  corner  of  Sarasota  newspapers'  parking  lot. 

Sarasota  newspapers’ 
landscaping  is  lauded 


A  new  parking  lot  at  Lindsay 
Newspapers  Inc.,  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  has  proved  to  be  an  in¬ 
tangible  asset  in  community 
good  will  and  area-wide  recog¬ 
nition. 

Seven  years  ago  the  Sara¬ 
sota  Garden  Club  began  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  encourage  the  land¬ 
scaping  of  business  properties 
with  the  slogan  that  “good  land¬ 
scaping  is  good  business.”  Each 
year  since  that  time  Lindsay 
Newspapers  Inc.  has  received 
an  award  for  year-round  beauty 
of  the  landscaping  near  the 
building. 

A  special  1971  award  was 
made  for  the  newly  completed 
117-space  parking  lot  on  a  1.64 
acre  site  behind  the  building. 

The  citation  read  in  part: 

“The  lot  had  many  b^utiful 
mature  trees,  including  a  mag¬ 
nificent  oak  in  the  center.  These 
were  to  be  preserved  at  all  costs. 
Other  essential  conditions  were 
that  it  must  provide  the  neces¬ 
sary  parking  spaces,  it  must 
screen  out  undesirable  views 
and  be  screened  from  the  street. 

“Because  of  the  nature  of 
the  newspaper  business,  with 
people  coming  and  going 
through  the  night,  it  must  be 
well  lighted.  The  lights  must 
not  be  offensive  to  neighbors. 
It  must  offer  a  pleasant  rest> 
ing  spot  for  the  employes,  and 
above  all  it  must  be  beautiful. 
All  these  conditions  have  been 
met,  and  so  well,  that  it  seems 
to  be  a  beautiful  park  that  just 
happens  to  have  cars  parked 
in  it.” 

Broad  walkways  also  serve 


as  bumper  stops.  The  30  x  120- 
foot  area  needed  for  pedestrian 
traffic  near  the  entrance  is  de¬ 
signed  as  an  outdoor  patio.  A 
total  of  nearly  35,000  individ¬ 
ual  plant  materials  includes  30 
varieties  of  shrubs,  massed 
plantings  of  lilies  and  iris,  three 
types  of  palms,  myrtle,  black 
olive,  live  oak,  cherry  laurel  and 
gold  trees. 

Special  mention  in  the  cita¬ 
tion  was  made  of  the  lighting, 
designed  by  the  nationally- 
known  Weyerhauser  specialists 
in  landscape  lighting  and  made 
in  the  Lindsay  shop  of  seven- 
ply  laminated  redwood.  The 
lights,  encased  in  acrylic  globes 
give  a  soft  glow,  free  of  glare. 
Benches,  also  made  in  the  Lind¬ 
say  shop,  have  been  placed  un¬ 
der  the  trees  for  use  by  em¬ 
ployes  during  lunch  and  supper 
hours. 

• 

Belgian  group  joins 
INCA-FIEJ  institute 

The  Association  of  Belgian 
Newspaper  Publishers  has  be¬ 
come  a  corporate  member  of 
the  INCA-FIEJ  Research  In¬ 
stitute,  head(iuartered  at  Darm¬ 
stadt,  \V.  Germany. 

Announcement  of  the  new  af¬ 
filiation  was  made  at  the  19th 
convention  of  the  institute  by 
president  William  Pluygers.  He 
noted  that  the  Belgian  group 
comprises  45  dailies  (28  in 
French,  16  in  Flemish,  1  in 
German)  with  a  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  2.3  million  copies.  Mar¬ 
cel  Brebart  of  Le  Derniere 
Heme,  Brussels,  is  president. 


For  offset-printed  newspapers 
whose  newsprint  waste  is  run¬ 
ning  high,  one  effective  way  to 
get  it  under  control  is  to  have 
the  pressroom  foreman  keep  ex¬ 
act  records. 

That  advice  was  given  at  the 
ANPA/RI  Production  Manage¬ 
ment  Conference  in  Cincinnati 
this  week  by  Ronald  Semple, 
business  manager  for  the  Bill¬ 
ings  (Mont.)  (iazette,  who  said 
his  plan  had  cut  waste  by  one- 
third  in  a  year. 

“Newsprint  wa.ste  ate  $27,000 
in  cash  at  the  Billings  Gazette 
in  the  past  year  despite  the  fact 
we  were  able  to  curb  its  appe¬ 
tite,”  said  Semple.  “None  of  us 
at  the  Gazette  paid  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  newsprint  waste  for  the 
first  20  months  after  our  con- 
vei'sion  to  offset.” 

But  then  attention  was  paid 
to  it  because  the  Gazette  uses 
4,200  tons  of  newsprint  a  year 
and  every  time  the  press  starts 
or  stops  the  waste — “a  total 
loss” — builds  up.  In  one  five-day 
period  the  waste  ran  to  5.73  per¬ 
cent — $429.17  worth  of  news¬ 
print. 

After  the  control  program 
was  six  months  old  the  waste 
percentage  dropped  to  4.35  and 
the  new  goal  is  3.50  with  “vi¬ 
sions  of  3.25  dancing  in  our 
heads,”  Semple  said. 

Day  and  night  operation 

Sixteen  pressmen  use  five 
units  of  a  Goss  Metro  to  print 
a  paper  seven  mornings  and  five 
afternoons  a  week.  The  morning 
run  is  split  into  as  many  as  five 
but  never  fewer  than  three  re¬ 
gional  editions. 

Here  is  the  Gazette’s  w’aste 
control  program. 

1.  Enlist  the  pressroom  super¬ 
intendent  as  the  first  and  most 
important  recruit  in  the  war 
against  newsprint  waste.  Any 
efforts  he  does  not  wholeheart¬ 
edly  support  are  doomed. 

2.  Keep  a  foi-mal  record  of 
exactly  how  many  pounds  of 
new'sprint  are  wasted  in  your 
operation  each  day.  Guessing  is 
not  good  enough. 

3.  Have  the  pressmen  w’eigh 
and  tally  all  waste  under  the 
gimlet-eyed  supervision  of  the 
pressroom  superintendent  and 
his  shift  foreman.  Do  not  allow 
others  to  do  this  vital  job. 

4.  The  superintendent  or  the 
.shift  foreman  should  assign  re¬ 


sponsibility  for  each  aspect  of 
waste  control  to  specific  press¬ 
men  on  each  shift.  Each  press¬ 
man  thus  is  responsible  for  his 
own  performance. 

5.  Set  realistic  goals  to  reduce 
newsprint  waste  to  a  certain 
percentage  by  a  certain  date. 
Ahvays  make  sui-e  there  is  a 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel. 

6.  Carefully  analyze  the  press¬ 
room’s  performance  in  control¬ 
ling  newsprint  waste  at  the  end 
of  each  reporting  week. 

7.  Be  lavish  with  praise  when 
the  weekly  performance  is  good 
and  work  quietly  to  pinpoint  and 
correct  problems  when  it  is  not. 

8.  Beg,  borrow  or  steal  in¬ 
formation  on  newsprint  waste 
control  techniques.  Your  super¬ 
intendent  and  his  men  need  all 
the  help  they  can  get,  especially 
if  your  newspaper  is  a  recent 
convert  to  the  offset  process. 

9.  Dispatch  your  quarterly 
newsprint  waste  statistics  to  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute.  Use 
the  institute’s  quarterly  report 
to  compare  your  performance 
and  progress  to  other  newspa¬ 
pers  in  your  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion  class. 

10.  Pay  constant  attention  to 
newsprint  waste.  No  matter  how 
low  your  newsprint  waste  per¬ 
centage  is,  it  is  too  high. 

“The  pressmen  themselves  will 
respond  favorably  to  a  reason¬ 
able  and  logical  waste  control 
program,”  Semple  added.  “This 
is  not  surprising,  true  crafts¬ 
men  abhor  useless  waste. 

“Our  superintendent,  Hobert 
Tandy,  says  the  most  important 
single  thing  he  did  to  curb  news¬ 
print  waste  was  to  insist  that 
his  pressmen  personally  weigh 
and  tally  newsprint  waste  daily 
on  both  shifts.  It  forces  the 
pressmen  to  see  waste  control 
as  an  integral  part  of  their  daily 
jobs.” 

Ill  new  dress 

The  Portland  Oregonian  has 
adopted  a  new  typographic 
dress,  the  first  in  32  years.  Col¬ 
umn  rules,  except  adjacent  to 
advertising,  have  been  elimin¬ 
ated.  Other  changes  include 
Vogue  headline  type  set  in 
down  style,  six  14-pica  columns 
for  page  one  and  other  special 
pages.  Body  type  size  was  in¬ 
creased  to  9-point  on  a  10-point 
slug. 
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Syracuse  plant 

(Covtiniied  from  page  15) 


room  feed  papers  into  four  Sig- 
node  Tyers,  and  ample  space  has 
been  provided  for  the  Sheridan 
inserting  operation;  press  plates 
are  conveyed  automatically  from 
Wood  4-60  plate  casting  ma¬ 
chines  to  the  pess  and  then  back 
to  the  metal  furnace.  The  Wood 
plate  casters  are  the  first  two  of 
a  new  model  designed  to  be  op¬ 
erated  by  one  man. 

Severe  winter  weather  was  a 
con  .si  deration  in  the  decision  to 
enclose  the  trucking  area  out¬ 
side  the  mail  room.  This  area 
accommodates  all  types  of  ve¬ 
hicles  ranging  from  cars  to  big 
trailers. 

Four  thou.sand  tons  of  news¬ 
print  can  be  handled  in  the  base¬ 
ment  storage  space,  guarantee¬ 
ing  an  ample  supply  at  all  times. 
Here  again,  winter  conditions 
were  a  consideration  in  plan¬ 
ning. 

For  many  years,  the  tracks  of 
the  New  York  Central  ran 
along  Washington  Street,  liter¬ 
ally  bisecting  Syracuse.  This 
condition  was  finally  remedied 
in  1936  through  elevation  of  the 
rails,  and  the  city  celebrated  the 
event  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the 
removal  of  a  bright.  Its  reaction 
to  the  impending  dedication  of 
the  Herald  Company  building  is 
as  joyous  but  far  more  posi¬ 
tive;  it  views  the  new  strurture 
as  a  demonstration  of  faith  in 
its  future. 

Unlike  the  train  whistles 
which  echo  no  more  though 
downtown  Syracuse,  the  roar  of 
the  pres.ses  is  a  reassuring 
sound. 

• 

Offset  plant  adds 
room  for  advertisers 

The  Ashland  (Ky.)  Daily  In¬ 
dependent  has  completed  its 
conversion  from  letterpress  to 
web  offset.  The  changeover  in¬ 
cluded  revamping  of  facilities 
and  expansion  into  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  22,500  square  foot  building 
purchased  several  years  ago, 
and  the  installation  of  a  seven- 
unit,  56-page  capacity  Cottrell 
845  web  offset  press  capable  of 
speeds  up  to  50,000  newspapers 
per  hour. 

In  addition  to  the  new  press, 
the  Independent  installed  Gom- 
pugraphic  and  Photon  photo¬ 
typesetting  machines  and  other 
new  equipment.  The  expanded 
facility  houses  the  newspaper’s 
pressroom;  platemaking  cam¬ 
era,  and  stripping  departments; 
and  mailing  and  circulation  de¬ 
partments.  There  is  also  a  con¬ 
ference  room  specially  designed 
to  provide  advertisers  with  a 
place  in  which  to  inspect  proofs. 


INSERTING  machine  (a  Sheridan)  uses  eight  heads  to  put  comics, 
magazine  and  advertising  supplements  into  the  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard,  Syracuse  Herald-Journal  and  their  combined  Sunday 
edition. 


Floating  display 
in  new  Fairchild 
editing  system 

The  Graphic  Eciuipment  divi- 
.sion  of  Fairchild  Camera  &  In¬ 
strument  Corp.  announced  the 
expansion  of  its  Electro/Set 
line  of  solid-state  electronic  key¬ 
boards,  introducing  six  models, 
one  featuring  a  new  editing  sys¬ 
tem. 

According  to  Richard  J.  Rob¬ 
inson,  division  general  manager, 
the  editing  keyboard,  designated 
Electro/Set  450  Editor,  incor¬ 
porates  a  floating  display,  plus 
a  paper  tape  reader. 

“The  editor  is  specially  de¬ 
signed  for  speed  and  economy  in 
making  corrections  or  author’s 
changes,  and  then  producing 
clean  tape  for  high-speed  com¬ 
puterized  equipment,’’  Robinson 
said. 

He  added  that  all  .six  new 
models  containing  the  floating 
display  feature.  This  display 
offers  128  different  symbols 
w'hich  include  all  alpha  charac¬ 
ters  in  upper  and  lower  case, 
numeric  characters,  punctuation 
and  necessary  function  codes. 
Bold  or  italic  type  face  charac¬ 
ters  are  underlined. 

The  floating  display  operates 
in  a  scanning  mode  and  the 
characters  enter  the  display  se¬ 
quentially  from  right  to  left  in 


a  seven  by  nine  dot  matrix  for¬ 
mat.  Up  to  64  characters  can  be 
displayed  at  one  time. 

High  character  definition,  an 
anti-glare  device,  and  an  inten¬ 
sity  control  switch  to  adjust  the 
density  of  the  character  light 
for  operator  preference  are  in¬ 
cluded. 

The  Electro/Set  450  Editor’s 
variable  speed  tape  reader 
translates  original  tape  and  dis¬ 
plays  the  text  on  a  screen.  Op¬ 
erators  can  make  additions  or 
deletions  to  the  original  tape, 
eliminating  costly  and  time  con¬ 
suming  corrections  on  typeset¬ 
ting  machines,  Robinson  said. 

Forward  and  reverse  jog 
keys  permit  operators  to  move 
characters  either  left  or  right, 
positioning  the  display  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  edit  point  for  additions 
or  deletions. 

In  normal  operations,  the 
Electro/Set  450  produces  un¬ 
justified  six,  seven  or  eight  level 
tape. 


Paper  mills  close 

Price  Company  is  closing  its 
newsprint  mills  in  Quebec  and 
Newfoundland  for  two  weeks 
starting  July  17,  and  Canadian 
International  Paper  Co.  is  clos¬ 
ing  its  Gatineau  mill  from  June 
5  to  21.  Newsprint  production 
in  Canada  in  April  was  almost 
11  percent  below  the  April,  1970, 
output. 


Two  presses  lost, 
but  offset  begins 

The  Daily  Eagle  covering  the 
Bryan-College  Station  market 
in  Texas  became  the  fourth 
Harte-Hanks  Newspaper  to  go 
offset  on  April  12. 

Photocomposition,  camera 
and  press  equipment  started  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  plant  in  mid-Feb¬ 
ruary.  The  photocomposition 
and  camera  equipment  were  in¬ 
stalled  in  two  mobile  trailers 
which  w'ere  attached  to  the 
building  in  proximity  to  the 
press  room.  One  line  of  letter- 
press  units  had  to  be  removed 
before  the  offset  units  could  be 
installed.  Because  of  delays  in 
press  removal,  the  new  units 
were  not  turned  over  until  three 
days  before  the  conversion. 

Using  two  units 

Two  of  the  four  Goss  Ur¬ 
banite  Units  were  lost,  but  pub¬ 
lisher  Harold  Taxel  gave  the 
go-ahead  decision  with  only  two 
operating  units. 

The  photocomposition  equip¬ 
ment  consists  of  two  Compu- 
graphic  7200’s,  two  2961’s,  one 
w'ith  a  direct  input  keyboard, 
one  high  speed  4961,  and  three 
TTS  tape  units.  The  camera 
room  is  equipped  with  a  Chemco 
Spartan  2,  a  Log  E  processor 
and  a  NuArc  flip  top.  In  addi¬ 
tion  the  camera  has  the  Carlson 
Gammamatic  attachment,  and 
the  Carlson  pin  register  system. 
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No  Negative  Fade-Out  with 
Chemco  Powerfio®  Developer 

Now  a  liquid  developer  for  automatic  film  processors, 
which  will  maintain  negative  quality  for  months  on  end! 

Impossible?  Then  you  haven't  tried  Chemco’s  new 
Powerflo  Developer  and  Replenisher. 

When  you  use  Powerflo,  contrast  and  dot  quality  of 
negatives  stay  consistent  month  after  month. 

“Bromide  drag”  is  minimized  — no  brownish  or 
yellowish  look  to  the  film;  no  fog  in  highlights.  Just 
clean,  sharp  dots. 

But  that’s  not  all  —  Powerflo  also  keeps  your  processor 
clean  by  eliminating  sludge  buildup. 

Powerflo  is  compatible  with  any  brand  of  film  and  is 
equally  at  home  in  a  developing  tray  as  in  a  processor. 

Chemco  is  proud  of  its  “firsts”  in  developing 
concentrated  liquid  developers  and  fixers.  Powerflo 
Developer  and  Replenisher  is  another  example  of 
this  continuing  art. 

Try  Powerflo.  It  comes  with  Chemcoman  service . . . 
backed  by  Chemco  technology  that  gives  you  the  most 
for  every  negative  making  dollar. 

Contact  Chemco  Photoproducts  Co., 

Div.  of  Powers  Chemco,  Inc. 

Glen  Cove,  New  York  11542. 
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Publisher  shatters 
some  offset  myths 


plant  in  Montreal  and  sold  the  culation  papers  or  flyers  with 
press  and  other  equipment.  We  process  color  on  both  sides  of 
completely  converted  our  Gran-  the  web.  In  this  case,  waste  can 
by  plant  to  offset  and  cold  type,  be  way  above  10%.  Try  and 
It  is  in  this  plant  that  we  now  print  the  same  products  letter- 
print  all  of  our  products  except  press,  and  you  probably  won’t 
the  two  larper  dailies.  believe  how  high  your  waste 


rolh»wing  is  a  reporf  to  the 
ANI*.\/RI  Production  Manage¬ 
ment  Conference  this  week  at 
Cincinnati  by  KRIC  FKRR.\T, 
vicepresident,  Trans-Canada 
Newspapers.  Montreal: 

*  *  •» 

When  we  .started  to  look  at 
offset  about  five  years  ago, 
newspaper  production  people 
wei-e  almost  unanimous;  “You 
must  l>e  kidding,  you  wdll  never 
be  able  to  })rint  a  It00,000-cir- 
culation  j)aper  on  offset 
j)resses!” 

Most  of  them  have  changed 
their  mind  since,  but  it  is  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  people  still  lie- 
lieve  that: 

1 —  It  is  im|)ossible  to  print 
offset  at  speeds  exceeding  40,- 
000  copies  an  hour. 

2 —  Newspaper  waste  is  fan¬ 
tastically  high. 

— Offset  plates  are  putting 
production  costs  on  an  unac¬ 
ceptable  level. 

4 — Cost  of  ink  also  is  much 
tf)o  high. 

o — Production  of  plates  is 
much  too  slow. 

Five  years  ago,  when  we 
.started  to  look  into  these  prob¬ 
lems  one  by  one,  we  .soon  found 
out  that  many  of  them  dated 
back  to  the  time  when  only 
very  small  iiapers  were  printed 
off.set,  when  automatic  pasters 
were  not  available  for  offset 
piesses,  and  when  research  and 
developments  were  .still  at  kin¬ 
dergarten  level.  We  w’ere 
amazed  to  find  out  how  fast  this 
new  and  exciting  printing  proc¬ 
ess,  called  offset,  was  progress¬ 
ing. 

Our  enthusiasm  may  lie  mi.s- 
leading.  Kven  if  the  better  qual¬ 
ity  of  offset  printing  had  much 
to  do  Avith  our  decision,  and 


ing  lieautiful  girls’  pictures  in 
splendid  process  color,  makes 
us  happy,  we  still  are  cold¬ 
blooded  business  men.  We  have 
done  our  homework,  checked 
and  double-checked  it  before 
we  became  offset  printers. 

We  now  have  about  one  year’s 
experience,  and  the  results, 
even  costwise,  do  not  look  bad 
at  all.  Comparing  our  offset 
in.stallation  to  a  similar  letter- 
jiress  operation,  we  find  our 
overall  cost  to  be  slightly^lower 
with  offset  than  it  would  be  if 
we  were  printing  letterpress. 

Our  labor  and  material  cost 
.stiaicture  is  not  necessarily  the 
same  as  other  papers.  There¬ 
fore,  I  simply  will  explain  how 
we  look  at  it  and  how  we  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  for  us 
offset  is  a  paying  proposition. 

We  publish  three  daily  news¬ 
papers,  the  .'i0,000-circulation 
XoHi'eHiste  in  Three-Rivers 
(Que.)  ;  the  40,000-circulation 
Sherbrooke  (Que.)  Tribune  and 
the  12,000-circulation  Granby 
(Que.)  Voijr  de  L’Ent. 

We  also  publish  two  Sunday 
papers,  one  with  a  circulation 
of  over  300,000,  the  other  one 
of  75,000.  We  produce  three 
week-end  publications,  with  cir¬ 
culations  of  125,000,  140,000 

and  225,000. 

In  addition  to  those,  we  own 
a  chain  of  15  suburban  weeklies 
with  a  circulation  range  of  15,- 
000  to  40,000. 

Up  to  a  year  ago,  we  operated 
five  printing  plants,  four  of 
which  were  letterpress,  the  fifth 
one  a  .small  Urbanite  offset 
plant.  Today  the  tw'O  larger 
dailies  are  still  printed  letter- 
press,  each  one  in  its  own  plant, 
about  100  miles  from  Montreal. 


This  new  off.set  plant  in 
Granby  had  to  be  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  our  Sunday  pa¬ 
per.  With  a  press  run  of  325,- 
000  and  average  volume  of  128 
tabloid  pages,  process  color  on 
eight  to  16  pages,  this  paper 
has  the  same  production  needs 
as  a  normal  daily  during  the 
w'eek.  It  is  a  newspaper  carry¬ 
ing  late  Saturday  news  includ¬ 
ing  sports  results. 

We  print  this  Sunday  paper 
on  two  five-unit  Metro  offset 
presses,  collect.  They  are 
equipped  with  double  3-2  fold¬ 
ers,  speed  capacity  is  up  to 
70,000  copies  an  hour.  We  of 
course  use  automatic  pasters 
and  tensions. 

All  our  composition  is  cold- 
type.  We  use  Photon  713’s  and 
532’s,  an  IBM-1130  computer 
and  Harris-1100  CRT  terminals 
for  corrections  and  wire-tape 
modification.s. 

Black  and  white  photos  are 
lieing  screened  directly  onto 
photogi-aphic  paper  on  a  small 
automatic  Itek  camera  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the  composing 
loom.  We  separate  color  direct- 
screen  and  can  be  on  the  press 
with  process  color  in  less  than 
two  hours  after  the  photogra¬ 
pher  delivers  his  undeveloped 
roll  of  film. 

We  use  Ferag  finger-type 
conveyers  to  transport  the 
printed  products  from  the  press 
to  the  mail-room,  where  we 
complete  the  bundling  opera¬ 
tion  wdth  Ferag  stackers  and 
pile-turners,  as  well  as  Milgo/ 
Idab  shrink-w'rap  and  tieing 
equipment.  Most  of  our  deliv¬ 
eries  are  bulk.  Our  mail  room  is 
completely  automatic.  No  one 
touches  a  stack  or  bundle  until 
it  is  in  the  truck. 


percentages  will  go.  We  print 
some  black  papers  with  waste 
as  low  as  2%. 

If  you  compare  a  Meti’o  off¬ 
set  press  operation  to  a  Mark- 
II  letterpress  situation,  you 
will  find  that  most  waste  fac¬ 
tors  are  the  same.  Trucking  and 
handling  waste  is  the  same. 
Newsprint  left  on  cores  is  the 
same.  The  only  difference  is  in 
start-up  and  stop  costs.  Quality 
consciousness  plays  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  here.  Some  people  wall 
sell  grey  start-up  copies.  We 
don’t.  Some  people  do  not  elim¬ 
inate  paster  copies.  We  do. 

Plate  cost  also  seems  to  be 
very  confusing  to  many  letter- 
press  people.  The  popular  be¬ 
lief  still  is  that  one  needs  an 
expensive  deep-etch  plate  to 
print  long  runs.  Five  years  ago 
this  w'as  true.  Wipe-on  plates 
would  not  last  for  more  than 
30,000  impressions.  Above  that, 
you  had  to  pay  as  much  as  $5 
per  plate. 

Today  we  print  up  to  175,000 
impressions  on  inexpensive 
wipe-on  or  presensitized  plates 
at  $1.80  per  page.  Plate  manu¬ 
facturers  now  promi.se  similar 
plates  with  a  life  of  200,000  to 
500,000  impressions. 

We  are  getting  from  pa.ste-up 
to  press  in  15  minutes  with  the 
first  plate.  The  second  plate 
takes  about  five  minutes.  Maybe 
we  might  be  able  to  do  a  little 
better  with  letterpre.ss.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  our  cold-type 
text  composition  we  are  defi¬ 
nitely  faster  in  the  composing 
room.  Once  we  will  be  able  to 
eliminate  the  negatives,  process¬ 
ing  speed  of  plate-making  will 
be  much  faster. 

Offset  ink  prices  are  coming 
down.  Five  years  ago,  you 
couldn’t  buy  a  pound  of  black 


even  if  the  possibility  of  print-  We  closed  one  letterpress 

SKIDMORE  &  MASON,  INC. 

I 

i  W  ISII  TO  ANNOUNCE  THEIR  NEW  ADDRESS 
I  1  SHERMAN  AVENUE 

■  JERSEY  cm,  NEW  JERSEY  07307 
I  (201)  659-6888.89-90 

(212)  267-3375 


Metro  presses  are  built  to  offset  ink  for  less  than  55  cents 
run  at  speeds  of  60,000  to  70,-  in  Canada.  Today  we  pay  29 
000  copies  an  hour,  depending  cents,  and  we  use  about  25% 
on  the  kind  of  folder  one  uses,  less  ink  than  we  would  with 
In  our  plant,  we  now  run  at  letterpress.  Color  inks  for  off- 
60,000  an  hour  and  plan  to  set  are  about  the  same  price 
slowly  increase  to  70,000  or  or  even  a  little  less  expensive 
more.  than  for  letterpress. 

We  now  obtain  a  net  output  Comparing  our  offset  ojiera- 
of  between  80%  and  85%  of  tion  to  letterpress,  we  calculate 
the  press  speed.  We  expect  this  our  total  cost  per  page  from 
performance  to  be  closer  to  90%  copy  to  press.  With  offset,  that 
by  the  end  of  this  year.  means  composing  room,  camera 

It  is  true  that  newsprint  and  plate  making  costs  of  labor 
waste  is  higher  with  offset.  materials.  For  letterpress. 

However,  talking  with  some  of  composing  room, 

my  letterpi-ess  friends,  I  am  photo  engraving  and  stereotype 
always  amazed  how  many  of  labor  and  materials, 

them  still  think  that  offset  In  our  case,  cost  per  page, 
printing  means  paper  waste  of  including  two  press- ready 

10  to  15%.  plates  is  about  30%  lower  than 

We  may  produce  small-cir-  .  (Continued  on  page  50) 
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Sta-Hi  believes  you  should  have  it. 
The  BEST.  The  Bundle  Escort 
System  Totalizer.  The  only  one  that 
can  do  the  whole  job  — from  tyers  to 
loading  dock  — for  any  and  all 
newspapers. 

Odd-count  bundles,  multiple 
sections  or  editions,  and  mixed 
loads  are  no  problem.  And  BES  T 
fits  any  size  or  shape  mailroom. 
including  yours.  Because  it’s 
really  flexible. 

BEST  does  the  job  with 
synchronized  conveyors  and  control 
console.  .Moves  a  preselected  number 
of  bundles  from  any  tyer  to  any 
truck  or  storage  area  of  the  system. 
Accurately,  hiasily. 

Yes,  easily.  One  man  can  operate 
your  entire  distribution  system  from 
the  control  console.  Can  even  change 
destinations  or  bundle  quantities 
without  affecting  system  performance. 

Solid  state  reliability  insures  that 
performance.  That  same  electronics 
ends  the  need  for  special  identifi¬ 
cation  or  physical  tracking  of 
bundles. 

When  you  decide  to  automate, 
call  Sta-Hi  and 
get  the  BEST 
for  vour  ( 


fi-tn 


newspaper. 


Sta-Hi  Corporation 


A  RFPrBl.lC  CORPORATION  COMPANY 
2601  (Campus  Dr..  Newport  Beach,  (^lif 
Telephone  (7141  833-1000 


XUM 


Offset  myths 

(Coyitinued  from  page  48) 

it  would  be  for  letterpress.  If 
we  were  to  use  four  plates  per 
pa}<e,  our  cost  per  paRe  still 
would  be  about  20%  lower. 

We  compare  our  cold  type 
operation  to  our  previous  hot 
metal  operation  of  automatic 
line-castinjf  and  partial  display 
j)hotocomposition. 

For  letterpress  you  have  to 
calculate  eng-ravinp  cost  for 
your  half-tones  and  for  what¬ 
ever  display  ads  made  up  photo- 
com]). 

You  have  to  evaluate  youi- 
yearly  metal  turnover  cost  and 
what  it  takes  to  heat  that  stuff. 
You  may  l)e  surprised  to  learn 
that  this  little  detail  amounts 
to  over  $1  per  pape. 

You  also  have  to  take  into 
con.sideration  the  turnover  of 
matrix  fonts  esjiecially  on  your 
automatic  line-casters.  Here 
ajjain,  you  may  be  surprised  to 
find  it  amounts  to  more  than 
.$1  i)er  page. 

l)ilT»‘rence  in  labor  ro>l 

The  big  difference  however  is 
in  your  labor  cost.  Using  a 
computer  for  cold-type  display 
advertising  composition  will  cut 
labor  cost  on  some  pages  by 
two-thirds.  Many  letterpress 
papers  have  converted  to  this 
kind  of  composition.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  they  have  to  .sj)end  up 
to  or  more  per  i)age  for 

f)hoto-engravi  ngs. 

Cold-tyi)e  text  composition  is 
a  tetter  money  saver  than  many 
people  think.  It  is  true  that 
input  tape  costs  as  much  for 
cold-type  as  for  line-casting. 
However,  with  the  high-siieed 
text  machines  of  today,  ])hoto- 
composition  definitely  has  the 
edge  over  hot  metal. 

Our  average  production  is 
around  1,500  tabloid  pages  per 
week.  All  we  use  are  three  Pho¬ 
ton  713’s  giving  us  a  total  out¬ 
put  of  180  lines  per  minute. 
Two  men  plus  an  apprentice 
take  care  of  all  the  volume  per 


NEWSPAPER 

INSTALLATION 

SPECIALISTS 

OfFset 
Letterpress 
^  Magazine 
Rotogravure 

GEORGE  R.  HALL,  INC. 

202)4  Detroit  iMd 
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shift,  including  the  computer 
and  data-speed  tape  handling. 

With  letterpress,  we  would 
need  up  to  20  automatic  line- 
casters.  It  would  take  from  7 
to  10  men  to  operate  these  ma¬ 
chines,  ])Ius  one  man  in  the 
computer  room  and  at  least  two 
apprentices  for  galley  handling. 

This  brings  us  to  another 
impoitant  money  factor:  Capi¬ 
tal  outlay.  If  we  were  printing 
letterpress,  we  would  have  to 
doultle  our  investment  in  the 
composing  room.  At  the  same 
time,  sjiate  leiiuirements  also 
would  be  more  than  double. 

Our  composing  room  now  con- 
si.sts  .^of  two  Photon  713-10’s, 
one  '7i3-l()(),  two  Photon  532’s, 
15  blind  perfoi-ators,  two  Har¬ 
ris-1  lOO  C  H  T  terminals,  disks 
and  strijis  giving  us  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  about  (500  fonts,  the  to¬ 
tal  at  an  inv’estment  cost  of 
less  than  .$400,000. 

To  handle  the  .same  workload 
with  hot-tyjie  oquijiment  we 
would  have  to  invest  at  lea.st 
.$800,(100. 

• 

OCR  page  reader 
at  Trenton  Times 

Compufk-an  Inc.,  and  the  Tren¬ 
ton  (N.J.)  rimes  are  conducting 
a  te.st  of  Compuscan’s  new  OCR 
Page  Reader.  The  installation  is 
designed  to  process  copy  faster, 
more  accurately  and  at  lower 
cost. 

The  machine  is  a  mini-sized 
digital  computer  that  interprets 
the  hard  copy  produced  by  writ¬ 
ers  and  transforms  it  into  paper 
tape  that  is  fed  into  the  news¬ 
paper’s  computers  which,  in 
turn,  o))erate  ty})esetting  ma¬ 
chines. 

The  Compuscan  Scanner 
achieves  its  accuracy  and  re¬ 
liability  through  its  use  of  fibre- 
optics,  a  lighting  system  which 
is  largely  responsible  for  the 
converting  jirocess. 

Conventional  keyboards 

The  System  utilizes  conven¬ 
tional  typewriters  rather  than 
special  keyboards  for  input 
preparation.  It  also  permits  on¬ 
line  or  off-line  proofreading,  up¬ 
dating  and  insertion  of  new  ma¬ 
terial. 

In  the  Times  installation,  the 
Compuscan  system,  will  be  ex¬ 
pect^  to  pr^uce  only  perfor¬ 
ated  tape  for  news,  classified  and 
some  display  advertising,  but  in 
subsequent  installations,  the  ma¬ 
chine  may  be  programmed  to 
produce  punched  cards,  mag 
tape  or  direct  linkage  to  photo- 
typsettting  units. 

The  scanner  permits  copy 
editing,  corrections  and  altera¬ 
tions  before  typesetting  with  as 
many  as  five  Siting  routines. 


WHEN  DEADLINES  ARE  TIGHT,  Cecil  Sevens,  chief  operator  of 
the  Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times-News  Harris  MOO  CRT  terminal,  and 
president  of  the  printers'  union,  can  keyboard  directly  from  hard 
copy.  Normally  he  receives  tape  for  display  proofing  and  editing. 


Tenn.  daily  expects 
savings  from  CRT  use 


The  Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times- 
News  has  been  pushing  its  new 
Harris  1100  editing  and  pi-oofing 
terminal  at  a  15  hour-per-day 
clip  since  March  1,  when  the 
33,000  circulation  a.m.  and  p.m. 
daily  moved  to  a  36,000  square 
foot  building.  Use  of  the  CRT 
tei*minal  is  seen  as  a  money 
saver  for  the  paper. 

“At  this  rate,”  says  Cecil 
Bevins,  president  of  the  local 
printers’  union  and  chief  oper¬ 
ator  of  the  1100,  “we  will  save 
at  least  $12,000  to  $14,000  the 
first  year  on  the  1100.” 

Bevins  and  Max  Adams,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent  and 
production  supervisor  of  the 
Times-News,  calculate  the  sav¬ 
ings  this  way: 

“Prior  to  installing  the  1100,” 
says  Adams,  “we  were  setting 
about  900  lines  of  corrections 
per  day  in  hot  metal.  Assuming 
we  are  correcting  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  lines  on  the  1100 — (prob¬ 
ably  more,  since  our  column  inch 
count  has  been  rising  steadily), 
we  figure  those  900  lines  would 
have  tied  up  two  hot  metal  ma¬ 
chines  and  between  one  and  two 
more  men  than  are  needed  now.” 

Bevins  has  been  setting  type — 
both  hot  and  cold — for  over  35 
years.  “Before  we  moved,”  he 
said,  “we  were  setting  type  on 


seven  hot  metal  typesetters. 
Now  we  are  doing  more  work, 
faster,  on  a  Linofilm  (for  ads) 
three  Compugraphic  4961’s  (one 
with  a  twin  lens),  the  Harris 
1100  and  a  Compugraphic  7200 
for  headlines. 

“The  average  daily  page  count 
far  the  Times-News  is  22-24 
pages.  Wednesdays  are  an  ex¬ 
ception  when  food  advertising 
swells  the  page  count  to  an  av¬ 
erage  of  36  to  44  pages.  The 
smallest  Sunday  paper  has  been 
44  pages  since  the  conversion  to 
offset. 

The  Times-News  production 
layout  is  geared  for  top  effi¬ 
ciency.  Adams  spent  over  a  year 
gathering  ideas  for  composing 
room  design  from  the  most  mod¬ 
em  newspaper  plants  in  North 
America. 

The  result,  says  Adams,  is  a 
workroom  where  practically 
every  article  of  equipment  serves 
a  multiple  purpose  and  work 
flows  smoothly. 

The  Times-News  uses  the  1100 
to  edit  and  proofread  over  90% 
of  the  150  columns  (average)  of 
editorial  material  appearing 
each  day. 

Inputting  UPI  tape,  Chicago 
Daily  News  wire  service  tape 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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IN  CLEAN  UP  SPOT— Karl  Hoe- 
necke,  MGD  Graphic  Systems 
president,  is  batting  1000  as  he 
sweeps  out  the  pressroom  at  the 
Observer  Newspapers,  Livonia, 
Mich,  after  installation  of  a  four- 
unit  Metro.  His  first  job  was  as  a 
janitor  at  the  Plymouth  (Mich.) 
Mail,  before  it  became  part  of  the 
Observer  group. 


Savings  in  CRT 

{Continued  from  page  50) 


ics,  11  can  proofread  and  edit 
on  the  Harris  and  the  same 
number  are  capable  of  operating 
the  TTS  machines.  Normally, 
only  five  people  operate  the 
1100.” 

According  to  Adams,  it  re¬ 
quires  about  15  minutes  to  train 
a  typist-proofreader  to  operate 
the  Siting  terminal. 

Maintenance  is  another  point 
on  which  Adams  has  strong 
opinions. 

“We  do  not  have  a  single 
maintenance  contract.  Our  in- 
plant  technicians  take  care  of 
all  the  composing  room  equip¬ 
ment.  Whenever  we  buy  some¬ 
thing  new,  we  send  one  or  both 
technicians  to  schools  operated 
by  the  equipment  builders.  If 


anything  goes  wrong  now,  we 
can  usually  get  it  back  in  oper¬ 
ating  condition  quickly.  This  is 
important  when  you  are  some¬ 
what  isolated  from  the  large 
urban  centers  as  we  are. 

“Our  only  problem  with  the 
Harris  1100  as  of  this  time  was 


Charitable  project 

Thirty  mailers  at  the  Denver 
Post  volunteered  their  services — 
about  800  manhours — ^to  strip 
360,000  sample  razor  blades 
from  the  Personna  ads  recently 
and  then  donated  their  earnings 
($4,400)  to  lift  the  financial 
burden  of  one  of  their  colleagues, 
James  Lucas,  whose  young  son 
was  killed  in  an  accident. 


because  of  a  solenoid  washer  in 
the  tape  punch  mechanism.  The 
unit  was  down  a  few  hours,  just 
until  the  local  hardware  store 
opened.” 

The  Times-News  is  printed  on 
a  3-unit  Goss  Metro  press. 

200  in  J-workshops 

Two  hundred  high  school  stu¬ 
dents,  most  of  them  from  inner 
city  areas,  will  attend  journal¬ 
ism  workshops  this  summer 
sponsored  by  the  Newspaper 
Fund  and  by  local  newspapers 
in  10  cities  and  areas.  The  train¬ 
ing  programs  will  emphasize  the 
writing,  editing,  photography 
and  production  of  student  news¬ 
papers. 


I  V  C 


and  all  local  news,  Harris  1100 
operators  work  almost  two  full 
shifts. 

“Our  1100  is  off-line,”  says 
-\dams.  “We  do  use  the  2,000- 
charaoter  memory,  but  we  do 
not  see  any  computer  interface 
in  the  future.  We’re  just  too 
small  to  make  efficient  use  of  a 
general  purpose  computer.” 

Two  inputs 

Input  is  both  justified  and  un¬ 
justified  tape.  Output  is  unjusti¬ 
fied  paper  tape  ready  for  one  of 
the  three  Compugraphics.  Lo¬ 
cally  generated  copy  is  converted 
to  six-level  tape  before  it  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  1100.  In  other 
words,  no  copy  is  originated  on 
the  1100. 

The  1100  is  cursor-operated 
and  controlled  from  the  key¬ 
board.  Typesetting  parameter 
codes  are  automatically  stripped 
out  as  the  wire-service  tape  runs 
through  the  terminal.  They  are 
reinserted  on  the  phototype¬ 
setter. 

Adams  approaches  his  func¬ 
tion  from  a  practical  viewpoint. 
On  the  subject  of  staffing,  he 
insists  his  composing  room  staff 
be  versatile. 

Like  the  equipment  in  the 
composing  room,  the  staff  is 
capable  of  handling  more  than 
one  function.  “We  have  22  em¬ 
ployees  and  two  subs  now,”  says 
Adams,  “where  he  had  35  when 
we  were  hot  metal.  Of  the  22, 
all  can  operate  the  Compugraph- 
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When  you  can  cast  160  pigs/hour 
you  make  a  lot  of  friends. 

Is  Automold  for  your  paper,  too? 

Call  the  man  from  No-Jam. 


NOLAN-JAMPOL  INC. 

ROME,  NEW  YORK  13440 
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January 

linage 


The  following  linage  tabulations  have 
been  compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc. 
for  tne  exclusive  publication  by  Editor 
&  Publisher.  They  may  not  be  reprinted 
or  published  in  any  form  without  expli¬ 
cit  permission  from  Media  Records,  Inc. 

Note:  Newspapers  marked  with  code  be¬ 
low  include  advertising  in  Parade,  Family 
Weekly  or  Weekend  Magazine  as  follows: 

*  Parade — 6l,58i  lines 
t  Family  Weekly— 40,281  lines 
X  Weekend  Magazine 

1971  1970 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-e  ....  2,224,254  2,435,188 

’Beacon  Journal-S  ...  1,239,947  1,002,244 

Grand  Total  .  3,444,201  3,437.454 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Knickerbocker  News 

Union  Star-e  .  1,208,385  1,325,325 

Times  Union-m  .  1,105,719  1,094,711 

•Times  Union-S  .  774,415  429,087 

Grand  Total  .  3,090,519  3,051,123 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Journal-m  .  1,433,041  1,722,144 

•Journal-S  .  714,014  535,401 

Tribune-e  .  1,598,402  1,479,987 

Grand  Total  .  3,945,479  3,937,534 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitutlon-m  .  2,281,805  2,411,224 

Journal-e  .  2,744,318  3,008,845 

Journal  & 

Constitution-S  .  1,400,459  1,291,235 

Grand  Total  .  4,444.582  4,711,304 

NOTE:  Journal-e  1971—2,744,318  includes 

145,778  lines  of  part-run  advertising; 
1970—3.008.845  includes  142,493  lines  of 
part-run  advertising. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

•News-American-S  ....  441,404  — 

News-American-e .  1,812,924  — 

Sun-m  .  1,205.872  107,987 

Sun-e  .  1,597,124  14,572 

$un-S  .  1,543,544  — 

Grand  Total  .  4,840,892  122,559 

NOTE:  News  American-S  1971—441,404  lines 
includes  9,575  lines  of  Part  Run  Advertis¬ 
ing.  News  American-e  1971 — 1,812,924 
lines  Includes  47.995  lines  of  Part  Run 
Advertising. 

Due  To  Strike  conditions  the  only  news¬ 
papers  published  during  January  1970 
were:  Sun  Morning,  Jan.  I  and  2  and  Sun 
Evening,  Jan.  2. 

BANGOR,  ME. 

News-m  .  877,203  882,998 


1971  1970 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m  _  842,042  1,044,838 

•Courier  Express-S  ...  1,009,038  739,550 

Evening  News-e  .  2,249,524  2,379,044 

Grand  Total  .  4,100,424  4,185,434 

NOTE:  Courier  Express-S  1971 — 1,009,038 
includes  21,454  lines  of  part-run  ad- 
vertis  ng;  1970 — 739,550  includes  9,854 

lines  ot  part-run  advertising. 

Evening  News-e  1971 — 2,249,524  includes 

48,544  lines  of  part-run  advertising; 
1970 — 2,379,044  includes  1 17,504  lines  of 
part-run  advertising. 


BATON  ROUGE.  LA. 

Advocate-(See  Note)  ..  1,703,254  1,780,057 
•Advocate-S .  410,193  457,298 

Grand  Total  .  2.313,449  2,237,355 

NOTE:  State-Times  Evening  and  Advocate 
Morning  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of 
one  edition.  Advocate  morning  is  shown. 

BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 

Press-e  .  1,224,915  1,279,129 

•Press-S  .  434,091  390,548 

Grand  Total  .  1,459,004  1,449,497 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Post-Herald-m  950,380  978,457 

News-e  .  1,471,440  1,721,241 

•News-S  .  890,148  714,753 

Grand  Total  .  3.512.008  3,414,451 

NOTE-  News-e  1971-1,471,440  Includes 
55,084  lines  of  part-run  advertising; 
1970-1,721,241  includes  59,894  lines  of 
part-run  advertising. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Record  American-d  ..  434,215  453,425 

Advertiser-S  .  453,104  371,891 

Globe-e  .  1,155,578  1,247,341 

Globe-m  .  1,403,884  1,415,503 

•Globe-S  .  1,455,473  1,529,425 

Herald  Traveler-m  ...  1,021,914  1,214,491 
Herald  Traveler-S  ....  918.039  792,412 


CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

Courier-Post-e  .  1,880,849  1,793,827 

CHARLOTTE.  N.  C.  1 

News-e  .  1,494,351  1,547,975  ■ 

Observer-m  .  1,853,405  2,129,254 

•Observer-S  .  952,428  741,950 

Grand  Total  .  4,302,384  4,439,181 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  3,598,428  3,919,420 

Tribune-S  .  2,030,418  1,774,330 

Daily  News-e  .  1,420,944  1,720,834 

•Sun-Times-m  .  2,057,544  2,058,494 

•Sun-Times-S  .  1,382,145  1,010,514 

Today-e  .  744,944  443,209 

Today-S  .  345,419  304,344 

Grand  Total  . 11,802,284  11,431,351 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising: 

Tribune-m  1971 — 3,598,428  lines  includes 
937,758;  1970—3,919,420  lines  includes 

897,930. 

Tribune  S  1971 — 2,030,418  lines  includes 
423,504;  1970—1,774,330  lines  includes 

321,940. 

News-e  1971 — 1,420,944  lines  includes  18,- 
084. 

Sun  Times-m — 1971  2,057,544  lines  in¬ 

cludes  38,400. 

Sun  Times-S— 1971  1,382,145  lines  includes 
304,421;  1970—1,010,514  lines  includes 

194,047. 

Today-e  1971—744.944  lines  includes  157,- 
333;  Today  S  1971 — 345,419  lines  includes 
24,480. 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Engulrer-m  .  2,093, 128.  .2,368,973 

Enquirer-S  .  1,525,784  1,298,799 

Post  &  Times-Star-e  ..  1.921,554  2,127,275 

Grand  Total  .  5,540,444  5,795,047 

Post  &  Times-Star-e  1971 — 1,921,554  lines 
includes  15,120  lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tising;  1970  2,127,275  lines  includes  14,- 
112  lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  .  2,211,813  2,410,559 

Plain  Dealers  .  1,593,914  1,487,357 

Press-e  .  2,277,054  2,522,048 

Grand  Total  .  4,082,785  4,419,984 

NOTE:  Plain  Dealer-m  1971—2,211,813 
includes  94,114  lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tising;  1970 — 2,410,559  includes  80,444 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

Plain  Dealer-S  1971 — 1,593,914  includes 
50,940  lines  of  part-run  advertising;  1970 
— 1,487,357  includes  49.324  lines  of  part- 
run  advertising. 

Press-e  1971 — 2,277,054  includes  413,541 
lines  of  part-run  advertising;  1970—2, 
522,048  includes  418,294  lines  of  part- 
run  advertising. 

COCOA,  FLA. 

Today-m  .  1,092,981  1,224,450 

Today-S  .  510,152  383,731 

Grand  Total  .  1,403,133  1,408,381 

NOTE;  Today-S  1971-510,152  includes  9.- 
400  lines  of  part  run  advertising. 

COLUMBIA.  S.  C. 

State-m  See  Note)  ..  1,345,217 
State-S  .  533,849 

Grand  Total  .  1,899,044 

NOTE:  State  Morning  and  Record  Eve¬ 
ning  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of 
one  Edition,  State  Morning  is  shown. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  .  2,413,497  2,437,899 

Dispatch-S  .  1,424,213  1,454,410 

Citizen-Journal-m  .  944,885  1,119,431 


News-m— 1971  —  2,497,142  lines  Includes 

104,752  lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising; 
1970  3,008,947  lines  includes  30,944  lines 
of  Part  Run  Advertising. 

News-S  1971 — 1,174,210  lines  includes  31,- 
840  lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising.  1970 
— 983,744  lines  includes  45,400  lines  of 
Part  Run  Advertising. 

Times  Herald-e— 1971  2,413.207  lines  in- 
eludes  111,745  lines  of  Part  Run  Adver¬ 
tising.  1970 — 2,904,231  lines  includes 
114,119  lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising. 
Times  Herald-S  1971—1,420,449  lines  in¬ 
cludes  123,048  lines  of  Part  Run  Adver¬ 
tising.  1970 — 1,018,410  lines  includes 
20,948  lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising. 

1971  1970 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m  _  1,990,993  2.281,424 

News-e  .  2,054,885  2,298,894 

•News-S  .  827,155  724,895 

Grand  Total  .  4,873,033  5,305,505 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  ....  2,273,549  2,477,411 
•Rocky  Mt.  News-S  ....  435,842  508,543 

Post-e  .  2,411,399  2,819,594 

Post  s  .  1,347,947  1,045,213 

Grand  Total  .  4,888.797  4,850,714 

NOTE:  Post-e— 1971  2,411,399  lines  in¬ 

cludes  132,487  lines  of  Part  Run  Adver¬ 
tising;  1970—2,819,594  lines  includes 
143,853  lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Register-m  .  558,802  548,198 

Tribune-e  .  1,005,323  1,055,803 

Register-S  470,081  547,554 

Grand  Total  .  2.234.204  2,191,555 

NOTE;  Tribune-e  1971 — 1,005,323  includes 

98,340  lines  of  part-run  advertising;  1970 
— 1,055,803  includes  49,072  lines  of  part- 
run  advertising. 

Register-S  1971-^70,081  includes  94,373 
lines  of  part-run  advertising;  1970 — 
547,554  includes  80,839  lines  of  part-run 
advertising. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,240,090  1,442,949 

•Free  Press-S  493,277  534,199 

News-e  .  2,304,325  2,774,439 

News-S .  1,519,701  1,271,104 

Grand  Total  .  5,757,393  4,044,491 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  Included:  Free 
Press-m  1971—1,240,090  includes  37,912 
lines  1970 — 1,442,949  includes  43,458  lines. 
Free  Press-S  1971—493,277  includes  84,418 
lines;  1970 — 534,199  includes  50,334  lines. 
News-e  1971-2,304.325  includes  240,434 
lines;  1970-2,774,439  includes  404,573 
lines. 

News-S  1971—1,519,701  includes  197,074 
lines;  1970—1,271,104  includes  145,872 


DOVER,  N.  J. 

Advance-e  .  481,725 

Advance-e — Published  5  days  a  week  only. 


1971  1970 

FORT  WORTH.  TEX. 

Star-Telegram-m  .  1,449,141  1,441,193 

Star-Telegram-e  .  2,182,049  2,304,008 

•Star-Telegram-S  .  1,130,473  952,344 

Press-e  .  373,141  541,133 

tPress-S  .  244,311  219,343 

Grand  Total  .  5,401,135  5,700,041 

NOTE:  Press  Evening  published  5  days  a 
week  Only. 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  1,348,385  1,471,084 

•Bee-S  .  447,698  514,094 

Grand  Total  .  1,994,083  1,985,180 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Press-e  .  2,240,708  2,502.428 

fPress-S  .  829,424  441,411 

Grand  Total .  3,090,332  3,144,093 

HACKENSACK.  N.  J. 

Record-e  .  1,877,347  2,047,499 

fRecord-S  .  440,594  510.044 

Grand  Total  .  2,537,941  2,557,745 

NOTE:  Record-e  1971—1,877,347  lines  in¬ 

cludes  220,144  lines  of  Part  Run  Adver¬ 
tising.  1970 — 2,047,499  lines  includes  195, 
455  lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising. 
Record-e— Published  5  days  a  week  only. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  1,414,888  1,554,549 

•Courant-S  .  1,137,480  885,294 

Times-e  .  1,541,052  1,537,044 

fTimes-S .  437,344  480,284 

Grand  Total  .  4,752,744  4,457,193 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

Advertiser-m  .  2,143,839  2,111,553 

Star-Bulletin-e  .  2,213,899  2,198,590 

•Star-Bulletin  & 

Advertlser-S .  934,983  449,240 

Grand  Total  .  5,294,721  4,979,383 

HOUSTON.  TEX. 

Chronicle-e  .  3,413,448  3,481,455 

Chronicle-S  .  1,452,170  1,458,442 

Post-m  .  2.804,271  3,059,072 

•Post-S  .  1,219,595  1,057,247 

Grand  Total  .  9,089,484  9,254,654 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising  included: 
Chronicle-e  1971 — 3,413,448  lines  includes 
4IC.473  lines;  1970-3,681,455  lines  in¬ 
cludes  404,407  lines. 

Chronicle-S  1971 — 1,452,170  lines  Includes 
82,051  lines;  1970—1,4^  442  lines  includes 
138,724  lines. 

Post-m  1971 — 2,804,271  lines  includes  178,- 
104  lines;  1970—3,059,072  lines  includes 
219,891  lines. 

Post  s  1971—1,219,595  lines  includes  78,. 
041  lines;  1970 — 1,057,247  lines  includes 
162,469  lines. 


DULUTH.  MINN. 

Herald-e  .  627,120 

News-Tribune-m  .  624,933 

News-Tribune-S  ....  627,807 


INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

News-e  .  1,931,815  2,078,740 

Star-m  .  1,887,434  1,983,544 

SM,922  Star-S  .  1,285,225  1,043,477 


Grand  Total  .  1,881,840  1,799,437 

Herald-e — Published  5  Days  A  Week  Only. 

ELMIRA.  N.  Y. 

Star  Gazette-d  .  772,276  816,024 

fTelegram-S  .  522,773  276,213 


Grand  Total  .  1,295,049  1,092,237  Daily  News-e 

EL  PASO,  TEX.  Grand  Total 

Times-m  .  1,337,994  1,377,255 

•Times-S  .  600,803  408,183 

.  '.376,747  Times-Union-m 


Grand  Total  .  5,104,474  5,125,941 

JACKSON.  MISS. 

Clarion  Ledger-m  _  1,231,711  1,138,338 

•Clarion  Ledger  & 

News-S .  565,082  414,514 


...  1,223,093  1,115,954 
...  3,019,884  2.448,806 


erald-Post-e 1,244,503  1,3761747  Tim« 

__1_  Times-Union-m  .  2,187,134  2,380,418 

Grand  Total  .  3,185,300  3,142,205  .  i  i 


Iimes-Union-S  .  873,001  713  427 

Journal-e .  1,264,833  1,285.941 

ERIE.  PA.  - 

Times-e  .  1,041,049  1,124,706  Grand  Total  .  4,324.970  4  380  004 

•Times-News-S  .  635,310  525,459 

Grand  Total  .  1,476,379  1,652,145  ...  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

NOTE;  The  News.  Morning  and  the  Times,  Journal-e  .  ...  1,035  W  .1^,001 

Evening,  are  sold  in  combination.  The  I97I-I.035  986 

linage  of  one  edition,  the  Times,  Eve-  lor'^i  rA'nn.®^  r 

ning  is  shown.  ,  '”.001  lines  in- 

_  eludes  45,297  lines  of  Part  Run  Adver- 

EVERETT,  WASH.  tising. 

Herald-e  .  1,349,555  1,549,194 

FORT  LAUDERDALE.  FLA.  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 

News-e  .  2,881,472  3,159,208  Gazette-e  1,297,450  1,485,759 


KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


Grand  Total  .  5,006,595  5,211,940  .  Gazette-S  .  521,871 


Herald  Traveler-S  ....  918.039  792,412 

Grand  Total  .  7.242,411  7,445,178 

Globe-S— 1971  1,455,473  includes  12.800 

lines  of  part  run  advertising. 

Globe-e  Published  five  days  a  week  only. 


DALLAS,  TEX. 

News-m  .  2,497,142  3,008,947 

News-S  .  1,174,210  983,744 

Times  Herald-e  .  2,413,207  2.904,231 

•Times  Herald-S  1,420,449  1,018,410 

Grand  Total  .  7,905,028  7,915,572 

NOTE: 


News-Sat .  871,852  845,844 

Grand  Total  .  5,372,042  5,244,392 


Grand  Total  .  1,819,521  1,887,355 


FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  GazeHe-m  ..  1,375,259  1,474,739 
•Journal  GazeHe-S  ....  702,238  591,375 

News  Sentinel-e  .  1,441,993  1,837,147 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

474,739  Times-m  .  1,854,500  2,018,819 

591,375  Star-e  .  1,137,801  1,324.319 

,837,167  Star-S  .  1,108.083  1,020,447 


.  3,739,490  3,903,281  Grand  Total .  4,102,384  4,345,785 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  June  12,  1971 


MODEL 

SST2024 

CAMERA 


$3,495 

MODEL  2024V 

VERTICAL 

CAMERA 


$395 


MODEL  FDS24  SINK 


$1,295 


nuArc  conversion 
package  can  simplify 
the  job. 

Why  complicate  your  life  by  ordering  your  cameras  and  platemaking 
equipment  separately?  nuArc  makes  it  all  so  simple:  •  A  single  nuArc 
Conversion  Package  contains  everything  you  need  to  convert  your 
paper's  camera  and  plate  departments  to  offset  •  Horizontal  or 
Vertical  20"  x  24"  nuArc  camera  •  Famous  Flip-Top  "all-in-one" 
Platemaker  •  Slim-Line  Light  Table  •  Rugged  Developing  Sink. 

You  can't  buy  better  cameras— and  nuArc's  Flip-Top  Platemaker  has 
.  been  known  for  years  as  the  best  in  the  business.  So  save  all 
4  the  time  of  looking  over  different  brands  of  equipment. 

\  Save  production  delays  by  having  everything  delivered 
A  at  once,  ready  to  use.  And,  if  you  need  any  other  offset 
equipment  (plateroom,  darkroom,  stripping  room) 
nuArc  has  it.  Put  all  the  responsibility  on  one  supplier 
I  who  can  furnish  everything. 


MODEL  FT40 
FLIP-TOP  PLATEMAKER 


$245 


('Includes  SST2024V  Camera, 
FT40  Flip-Top,  VLT42F  Light  Table, 
FDS24  Sink.  Add  $295  for  two-way 
back  shown  on  SST2024.) 


nuArc 


.  Camera 
to  Platemaker 


to  Press  ..•• 


nuArc  company,  inc. 

4100  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  60651,  U.S.A.,  Area  Code  312,  278-3300 

New  York,  New  York  10014,  175  Varick  St.,  Area  Code  212,  255-7330 
Las  Angeles,  Calil.  9001S,  1221  S.  Maple  Ave.,  Area  Code  213,  746-3700 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30324,  538  Armour  Circle  N.E.,  Area  Code  404,  873-3413 
Dallas,  Texas  7S247,  7209  Envoy  Court,  Area  Code  214,  637-5710 
■esten.  Mass.  02210,  264  Summer  St..  Area  Code  617,  542-1040 
Washington,  D.  C.  20005, 438  Woodward  Bldg.,  Area  Code  202,  347-6774 
Eigert  Division,  4100  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago.  III.,  U.S.A.  CABLE:  "NUARCO" 
In  Canada:  nuAre  Co.  el  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  REXDALE,  Ontario,  Canada 
27  Enterprise  Rd.,  Area  Code  416,  248-0215 


MODEL  VLT  42F 
LIGHT  TABLE 


Read  All  About  It! 

□  Please  send  me  your  free  brochure,  "How  One  Newspaper 
Converted  to  Offset." 

I  1  Have  your  local  nuArc  man  call. 


Attach  this  to  your  letterhead,  sign  your  name  and  mail  it  to 
Dept.  370  ED 


When  you’re  ready  to  go  offset, 


Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


1971 


1970 


1970 


KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Jourtial.m  ..  715.528  729.199 

•News-Sentinel-e  .  1,000,579  1,046,552 

News-Sentinel-S  515,550  375,964 


Grand  Total 


2,231,657  2,151,715 


LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gaiette-m  1,113,085  1,185,459 

•Arkansas  Gaiette-S  501,903  417,752 

Arkansas  Democrat-e  653,959  713,728 

tArkansas  Democrats  369,684  290,422 


Grand  Total 


2,638,631  2,607,361 


LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 

Independent-m  1,843,289  2,038,793 

•Independent  Press 

Telegram-S  788,569  616,931 

Press  Telegram-e  2,089,977  2,332,809 


Grand  Total 


4,721,835  4,988,533 


NOTE:  Part  run  odvertisino  included: 
Independent-m  1971 — 1,843,289  lines  in¬ 
cludes  195,185  lines;  1970—2,038,793  lines 
includes  248,306  lines. 

Press  Telcgram-e  1971 — 2,089,977  lines  in¬ 
cludes  195,185  lines;  1970-2,332,809  lines 
includes  248,306  lines. 

Independent-m — Published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 

Newsday  Suttolk-e  2,233,956  2,323,029 
Newsday  Nassau-e  2,378,738  2,469,021 


Grand  Total 

4,612.694 

4,792,050 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Times-m 

4.562.025 

S. 168,022 

TImes-S . 

3,600.772 

3.239,146 

Herald  E»aminer-e 

912.285 

1,074,145 

Herald  Examiner-S 

401.880 

352,914 

Grand  Total 

9,476,962 

9,834,227 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  i 

included: 

Times-m  1971—4,562.025  lines 

includes 

822,808  lines-  1970  5.1 

68  022  lines 

includes 

846.005  lines. 

Times-S  1971—3.600.772  lines 

includes 

1.285,525  lines;  1970 

3.239  146 

lines  in* 

eludes  1,082,126  line 

LOWELL. 

MASS. 

Sun-e  . . 

715,425 

868,778 

fSun-S  . 

426,934 

326,091 

Grand  Total 

1.142,359 

1,194,869 

LYNN.  MASS. 

Item-e  . 

655.779 

720,887 

MACON. 

GA. 

Telegraph-m 

815.146 

873,119 

News-e  . 

826,741 

886,619 

•Telegraph  &  News-S 

361,374 

245,904 

Grand  Total 

2  003.261 

2,005,642 

MADISON. 

Wise. 

Capital  Times-e 

1  704.963 

1,632,090 

Wisconsin  State 

Journal-S 

656,944 

517,089 

Grand  Total  . 

2,361,907 

2,149,179 

NOTE:  CapitaUTimes-Eveninq  and  Wiscon- 

sin  State  Journal-Morning  sold  in  combi* 

nation.  Linage  of 

only  one 

edition — 

Capital  Times-Evening — is  shown. 

MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

Union  Leader-d  . 

779,845 

795,391 

(News-S  .  . 

382,155 

293,695 

Grand  Total 

1  162.000 

1 ,089,086 

1971  1970 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  .  1,212,782  1,462,676 

Journal-e  .  2,673,041  2,849,009 

Journals  .  1,837,791  1,521,560 


1971 


1970 


Grand  Total  .  5,723,614  5,833,245 

NOTE:  Sentinel-m  1971—1,212,782  includes 
7,675  lines  of  part  run  advertising; 
Journal-e  1971  2,673,041  includes  7,845 
lines  of  part  run  advertising. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  1,462,516  1,743,085 

Tribune-S  .  1,640,912  1,385,905 

Star-e  .  2,280,669  2,673,918 


Grand  Total  .  5,384,097  5,802,908 

Tribune-S  1971—1,640,912  lines  includes 
18,882  lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising. 
Star-e  1971—2,280,609  lines  includes 

446,162  lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising. 
I97|_2.i73,9l8  lines  includes  448,286  lines 
of  Part  Run  Advertising. 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  . 1,145,314  1,088,327 

•Bee-S  .  384,687  291,399 

Grand  Total  .  1,530,001  1,379,726 


NOTE:  8ee  Evening  published  5  days  a 
week  only. 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 

•Star-e  2,215,929  2.523,314 

Gaiette-m  .  1,237,110  1,354,316 

La  Presse-e  .  2,688,978  2,793,472 


Grand  Total  .  6,142,017  6,671,102 

NOTE:  Star-e  Weekend  Magazine.  25,- 
641  lines  January  1971. 

MORRISTOWN,  N.  J. 

Record-e  .  663,556  884,549 

Record-e  published  5  days  a  week  only. 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-e  .  846,771  841,056 

Star-m  ..  .  803,571  819,249 

fStar-S  .  437,352  297,679 

Grand  Total  .  2,087,694  1,957,984 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Banner-e  .  1,576,532  1,563,356 

Tennessean-m  .  1,562,903  1,581,348 

Tennessean-S  .  924,502  621,156 


Grand  Total  .  4,063,937  3,765,860 


NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

Home  News-e  .  1,298,500 

fHome  News-S  .  732,759 

Grand  Total  .  2,031,259 


NOTE:  The  Sunday  News  is  sold  in  op¬ 
tional  combination  with  the  following 
Monday  Union  Leader. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal-m  1,829,003  1,885,523 
Commercial  Appeal  s  1,021,085  770,109 

Press-Scimitar-e  .  1,284,018  1,416,368 


NEW  YORK  lEL  DIARIO-LA  PRENSA), 
N.  Y. 

El  Diario-La  Prensa-m  287,198  331,924 

El  Diario-La  Prensa-S  93,276  90,021 


NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m  ...  1,054,903  1,254,948 

Register-e  .  1,486,853  1,549,727 

Registers  .  1,257,852  997,802 

Register  t  Journal- 

Courier-sat .  119,030  118,851 

Grand  Total  .  3,918,638  3,921,328 

NOTE:  Journal  Courier  Morning  and 
Register  Evening  published  5  days  a 
week  only. 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Times-Picayune-m  ....  2,718,603  2,875,520 

Times-Picayune-S  .  1,323,595  1,110,525 

States  &  Item-e  ....  1,592,510  1,710,095 


Grand  Total .  4,134,106  4,072,000 

NOTE:  Press-Sclmitar-e  1971  —  1.284,018 

includes  52,811  lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tising;  1970—1,416  368  includes  85,378 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

MIAMI.  FLA. 

Herald-m  .  4,547.489  4,930,815 

Herald-S  .  2,544.048  2,136,006 

News-e  . 1,934,295  2,267,809 


Grand  Total  .  380,474  421,945 

NOTE;  El  Diario-La  Prensa-m  published 
5  days  a  week  only. 

NEWARK.  N.  J. 

Star-Ledger-m  .  1,023,841  1,150,689 

•Star-Ledger -S  .  981,145  780,596 

News-e  .  1,396,039  1,591,937 

News-S  .  1,123,974  969,713 

Grand  Total  .  4,524,999  4,492,935 

Star-Ledger-m  1971 — 1,023,841  lines  in¬ 
cludes  28,363  lines  of  part  run  adver¬ 
tising;  1970 — 1,150,089  lines  includes 

1,332  lines  of  part  run  advertising. 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 

News-e  .  818,511  823,469 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Gaiette-e  .  864.043  979,175 

tGazeHe-S  .  405,590  285,584 

Grand  Total  .  1,269,633  1,264,759 

NORWALK.  CONN. 

Hour-e  .  1.115,307  1,253,994 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Tribune-e  .  1,752,281  1,910,618 

•Tribune-S  .  1,012,929  776,371 

Grand  Total  .  2,765  210  2,686,989 

NOTE:  Tribune-S  1971—1,012,929  includes 
7,669  lines  of  part  run  advertising. 
Tribune-S  1970—776,371  includes  9,383 
lines  of  part  run  advertising. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  1,507,266  1,508,516 

Oklahoman-S  .  812,622  608,730 

TImes-e  .  1,370,587  1,392,362 

Journal-m  .  776,942  888,253 

t  Journals  .  307,147  294,252 

Grand  Total  .  4.774,564  4,692,113 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Oklahoman-m  1971 — 1,507,266  includes  281,- 
725  lines;  1970-1,508,516  includes  174,- 
880  lines. 

Times-e  1971—1,370,587  includes  220,355 

lines;  1970-1,392,362  includes  162,851 

lines. 

Journal-m  1971—776,942  includes  58,183 
lines.  1970—888,253  includes  74,022  lines. 

OMAHA,  NE8R. 

World-Herald-d  .  1,246,781  1,395,919 

World-Herald-S  .  1,041,688  834,198 

Grand  Total  .  2,288,469  2,230,117 

ORANGE  COUNTY.  CALIF. 
(SANTA  ANA) 

Register  (See  Note)  ..  2,961,627  2,848.130 

fRegister-S  .  1,182,896  828,564 


Grand  Total .  9,025,832  9,334,630 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included: 
Herald-m  1971—4,547.489  includes  142,- 
960  lines;  1970—4,930,815  lines  245,307 
lines;  Herald-S  1971—2,544,048  includes 
119,295  lines;  1970—2,136,006  includes 
105,169  lines;  News-e  1971—1,934,295  in¬ 
cludes  50,514  lines:  1970—2.267,809  in¬ 
cludes  50,400  lines. 
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Grand  Total  .  5,634,708  5,696,140 

Times-Picayune-S  1971 — 1,323,595  lines  in¬ 
cludes  35,760  lines  part  run  advertising. 
States  t  Item-e  1971 — 1,592,510  lines  in¬ 

cludes  20,574  lines  part  run  advertising; 
1970 — 1,710,095  lines  includes  19,900  lines 
part-run  advertising. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Times-m  .  2,763,298  3,454,739 

Times-S  .  3,134,814  3,158,225 

News-m  . 1,844,365  2,039,295 

News-S  .  2,001,125  1,654,271 

Post-e  . 1,034,875  1,266,524 


1971  1970 

PERTH  AMBOY-WOODBRIDGE,  N.  J. 

News  Tribune-e  .  1,052,201 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bulletin-e  .  2,189,725  2,379,064 

•Bulletin-S  .  ...  1,136,662  902,619 

Inquirer-m  .  1,577,403  1,780,570 

Inquirer-S  .  1,819,628  1,776,436 

News-e  .  853,249  922,529 

Grand  Total  .  7,576,667  7,761,218 

NOTE;  Part  run  adveitising  included: 
Bulletin-e  1971—2,189,725  includes  467,331 
lines;  1970—2,379,064  includes  442,524 
lines. 

Bulletin  s  1971-1,136,662  includes  372,216 
lines;  1970—902,619  includes  250,633  lines. 
Inquirer-m  1971 — 1,577,403  includes  146,811 
lines;  1970 — 1,780,570  includes  219,201 
lines. 

Inquirer-S  1971 — 1,819,628  includes  287,233 
lines;  1970—1,776,436  includes  447,827 
lines. 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Republic-m  .  3,104,209  3,175,386 

Republic-S  .  1,385,271  1,052,580 

Gazette-e  .  3,047,264  3,115,422 

Grand  Total  .  7,536,744  7,343,388 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post-Gaz.  S  Sun-Tel.-m  514,548  1,109,578 

Press-e  . 1,081,267  2,009,111 

•Press-S  .  901,143  1,198,534 

Grand  Total  .  2,496,958  4,317,223 

NOTE;  Due  to  strike  conditions,  tne  fol¬ 
lowing  newspapers  did  not  publish: 

Press  Evening  and  Sunday  Jan.  4  through 
Jan.  17,  1971,  Post  Gazette  and  Sun 
Telegraph  Morning  Jan.  4  through  Jan. 
16,  1971. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 

Courier-News-e  .  1,189,288  1,370,946 

PONTIAC,  MICH. 

Press-e  .  1,656,564  1,878,360 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian-m  .  2,386,516  2,350,483 

•Oregonian-S  .  1,104,362  991,342 

Journal-e  .  745,483  842,728 


Grand  Total  .  4,144,523  3,676,694 

NOTE.  Register  Evening  &  Register  Morn¬ 
ing  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one 
edition  Register  Evening  is  shown. 

ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Sentinel-m  .  2,216,212  2,518,498 

•Sentinel-S  .  1,042,072  964,070 

Star-e  .  2,064,34S  2,300,713 


Grand  Total  . 10,778,477  11,573,054 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included: 
News-m  1971 — 1,844,365  lines  includes 

682,761  Imes;  1970-2,039,295  lines  in- 

eludes  761,447  lines. 

News-S  1971 — 2,001,125  lines  includes 

I.III.752  lines;  1970—1,654,271  lines  in¬ 
cludes  952,223  lines. 

NEW  YORK  (QUEENS).  N.  Y. 

Long  Island  Press-e  ..  1,170,769  1,301,934 
•Long  Island  Press-S  ..  567,238  505,472 


Grand  Total  . 1.738,007  1,807,406 

N9TE:  Long  Island  Press-e  1971—1,170.769 
includes  179,523  lines  of  part  run  ad¬ 
vertising.  Long  Island  Press-S  1971 — 
567.238  inejudes  106,009  lines  of  part 
run  advertising. 


Grand  Total  .  4,236,361  4,184,553 

NOTE:  Journal-e  1971 — 745,483  lines  in¬ 
cludes  38,380  lines  of  part  run  adver¬ 
tising.  1970 — 842,728  lines  includes  45,- 
440  lines  of  part  run  advertising. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Bullefin-e  .  1,445,110  1,538,372 

Journal-m  .  1,301,514  1,466,763 

Journal-S  .  1,119,913  920,094 


Grand  Total  .  5,322,629  5,783,281 

NOTE:  Part  run  adveitising  included: 
Sentinel-m  1971—2.216,212  includes  341,- 
351  lines;  1970-2,518,498  includes  478,- 
580  lines. 

Sentinel-5  1971— 1.042.072  includes  151,195 
I'nes;  1970—964,070  includes  169,754  lines. 
Star-e  1971—2,064,345  includes  252,355 

lines;  1970—2.300.713  includes  366,503 
lines. 

PASADENA.  CALIF. 

Star-News-e  .  1,006.160  1,116.105 

•Star-News-S  .  363,643  278,106 

5tar-News-m  .  764,489  1,014,425 


Grand  Total  .  3,866,537  3,925,229 

QUINCY.  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  ....  972,722  987,557 

NOTE:  Patriot  Ledger-e  1971 — 972,722  lines 
includes  20,700  lines  of  part  run  ad¬ 
vertising;  1970 — 987,557  lines  includes 
22,337  lines  of  part  run  advertising. 

READING,  PA. 

Eagle  (See  Note)  ....  1,128,995  1,174,729 
•Eagle-S  .  534,918  440,535 

Grand  Total  .......  1,663,913  1,615,264 

NOTE:  Eagle  Evening  and  Times  Morn¬ 
ing  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one 
edition  (Eagle  Evening)  is  shown. 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 

Press- Enterprise 

(See  Note)  .  1,889,935  1,617.967 

•Press-Enterprise-S  ...  659,261  396,243 


Grand  Total  .  2,549,196  2,014,210 

NOTE:  Enterprise  Morning  and  Press  Eve¬ 
ning  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one 
edition.  Enterprise  Morning  is  shown. 
Enterprise-m  1971 — 1,889,935  includes  36,- 
316  lines  of  part  run  advertising;  I970-— 
1,617,967  includes  21,479  lines  part  run 
advertising. 


Grand  Total  .  2,134,292  2,408,636 

NOTE:  Star-News-m  published  5  Days  A 
Week  Only. 

PASSAIC-CLIFTON,  N.  J. 

Herald  News-e  .  1,124,997 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

Times-e  .  619,672  757,234 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

Journal  Star 

(See  Note)  .  1,239.568  1,328,039 

•Journal  Star-S  .  587,525  449,508 


Grand  Total  .  1,827,093  1,777,547 

NOTE;  Journal  5tar  Morning  and  Journal 
Star  Evening  sold  in  combination. 
Linage  of  only  one  edition — Journal 
Star  Evening — is  shown. 


ROANOKE. 

VA. 

Times-m  . 

1.086,126 

1,154,501 

•Times-S  . 

449,527 

377,524 

World-News-e  . 

1,079,282 

1,154,619 

Grand  Total  . 

2,614,935 

2,686,644 

ROCHESTER. 

N.  Y. 

Democrat  & 

Chronicle-m  . 

1.359,291 

1.478.456 

Democrat  & 

ChrOnicle-S  . 

1,085,369 

890,589 

Times-Union-e  . 

1,525,501 

1,647,462 

Grand  Total  . 

3,970,161 

4,016,507 

ROCKFORD 

,  ILL. 

Star  (See  Note)  . 

524,990 

1,293,474 

Register-Star-S  . 

193,195 

446,240 

Grand  Total  . 

718,185 

1,739,714 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  12,  1971 


this  is  the 

BRUNING  1300 


The  Bruning  1300  is  the  fastest,  most  reliable 
electrostatic  proofer  available.  It  provides  18”  x 
24”  proof  of  paste-ups  for  10<t  each  -  paper  and 
toner.  SVi”  x  11”  copies  for  as  little  as  2.5<t  each. 

The  1300  is  fast  -  two  18”  x  24”  copies  per  min¬ 
ute.  And  Bruning  copies  are  real  quality.  The 
blacks  are  black  -  not  grey. 

Over  200  of  the  largest  newspapers  employ  a 
Bruning  electrostatic  proofer  for  their  large-volume 
proofing. 

Bruning  also  provides  over  100  service  points 
strategically  located. 


'9,850.00 


©BRUNING 

helping  people?  communicate  I 


CHARLES  BRUNING  COMPANY 

Division  of  Addressograph  Multigraph  Corporation 


i 


NOTE:  Star  Morninq  t  Reqister-Republic 
Eveninq  sold  in  combination.  Linaqe  of 
only  one  edition,  Star  Morninq,  is 
shown. 

Rockford  Newspapers  did  not  publish  Jan. 
I  throuqh  Jan.  If,  If7l  due  to  strike 
conditions. 


SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  2,035,751  2181,891 

•Bee-S  .  744,197  445.592 


SAN  JUAN.  P.  R. 

El  Mundo-m  .  1,178,972  1,500,872  Record 

El  Mundo-S  .  232,939  NOTE: 

Star-m  .  494,933  738,154  Eve„i 

Star-S  .  142,391  121.834  one  ( 


TROY.  N.  Y.  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Record  .  1,059,548  1,019,840  Globe-Democrat-m  ...  1,075,114 

NOTE:  Record  Morninq  and  Times-Record  Globe;Democrat-we  ..  ^,052  453,W 

Eveninq  sold  in  combination.  Linaqe  of  Post-Oispatch-e  .  1,852,193  2,159,^ 

one  edition  (Record  Morninq)  is  shown.  ‘Post-Dispatch-S  .  1,773,712  1,507,808 


Union-m  .  1,184,949  1,022,940 

fUnion-S  .  332,097  245,409 

Grand  Total  .  4,318,994  4  094,052 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  ...  ..  1,011,104  1,089,947 

•Pioneer  Press-S  .  1,155,384  989,222 


Grand  Total  .  2,249,235  2,340,842 

NOTE:  First  publication  El  Mundo-S  June 
7,  1970. 

SAN  RAFAEL,  CALIF. 

Independent-Journal-e  1,179,217  1,358,849 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

GaieHe-m  .  1,578,491  1,327,977 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-Intelliqencer-m  ..  1,359,774  1,424,881 
*Post-lntelliqence-S  ...  544,274  512,981 

Times-e  .  2,091,414  2,431,134 


Dispatch-e  . '!!!.  l!497'.589  I  865! 055  Times-S  .  Press-i 


Grand  Total  .  3,844.077  3  944,244 

Dispatch-e  1971 — 1,497,589  lines  includes 
224,277  lines  part  run  advertisinq;  1970 — 
1,865,055  lines  includes  238,550  lines  part 
run  advertisinq. 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 


Grand  Total  ....  4.959,281  5,489,237 

Post-Intelliqencer-m  1971 — 1,359,774  in¬ 
cludes  33,432  lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tisinq. 

Times-e  1971—2,091,416  includes  71,064 
lines  of  part-run  advertisinq. 


TULSA,  OKLA. 

Tribune-e  .  1,582,064  1,441,126 

World-m  .  1,582,799  1,639,452 

World-S  .  496,299  557,795 

Grand  Total  .  3,841,142  3,838,573 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  499,289  710,870 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e  ..  715,088  749,045 

(Observer  Dispatch-S  .  387,948  324,483 

Press-m  .  950,207  990,720 

Grand  Total  .  2,053,243  2,084,448 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

News-e  .  961,202  964,326 


Grand  Tofal  .  5,341,073  5,449,447 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertisinq  included; 
Globe-Democrat-m  1971  —  1,075,116  in¬ 
cludes  154,928  lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tisinq;  1970—1,349,144  includes  218,704 
lines  of  part-run  advertisinq 
Globe-Democrat-we  1971—440,052  includes 
7,675  lines  of  part-run  advertisinq. 
Post-Dispatoh-e  1971 — 1,852,193  includes 
132,855  lines  of  part-run  advertisinq; 
1970—2,159,250  includes  218,884  lines  of 
part-run  advertisinq. 

Globe-Democrat-m  publisned  5  week  days 
only. 

A.L.S.  REPORTS 
BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 

Teleqram-m  .  494,528  472,549 

Teelqram-S  .  276,814  234,769 


SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Independent-e . Journal-e  .  1,041,490 

.  ?  Times  m  .  1,373,370 

Times-S .  1,438,285  1,175,874  Times-S  .  722,548 


Post-m  . .  3,344,903  3,428,440  Grand  Total  .  771,342  707,318 

•Post-S  .  1,788,067  1,422,444  Teleqram-S  includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY 


..  1,412,457  1,821,084 


Grand  Total  .  .  6,022,263  5  839,855  Grand 

NOTE:  Times-m  1971 — 2,773,874  includes 
387.501  lines  of  part  run  advertisinq; 
1970—2,830,452  includes  408,381  lines  of  Tribune-e 


.  1,041,490  883,099  Star-S  . .  954,095  858,403 

.  1,373,370  1,232,841  - ! — 

.  722,548  551,033  Grand  Total  .  8,482,924  8,494,939 

- Star-S  1971—954,095  includes  7,675  lines 

.  3,157,428  2,466,973  of  part-run  advertisinq. 


41,225  (1970);  49,927  (1949).  Teleqram 
morninq  sold  in  combination  Sunset 
News  eveninq. 

PATERSON.  N.J. 

ews-e  .  1,034.140  1,255,737 


SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


part  run  advertisinq. 

Times-S  1971—1,438,285  includes  243,283 
lines  of  part  run  advertisinq.  1970— 
1,175.874  includes  209,832  lines  of  part 
run  advertisinq. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 


1,384,415  1,405,705 


Tribune-S  .  613,002 


1,999,417  1,875,010 


Tribune-m  ...  . 

*Tribune-S  . 

Deseret  News-e 


1,846,984  2,035,963  Chronicle-e 

824,582  677,851 

1,840,488  2  030  413  Grand  T 


SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Spokesman-Review-m  829,520 

•Spokesman-Review-S  636,109 


^ronicle-e  .  928,407  1,025,811 

Grand  Total  .  2,394,034  2,424,881 


WATERBURY,  CONN.  SCRANTON.  PA. 

469'305  American-e  .  1,049,049  1,261,783  Tribune-m  . . 

_ : _  (Republican  s  .  640,325  479,895  Scrantoman-S  .  517,974 

875  011)  _  _  Times-e  .  807,814 

Grand  Total  .  1,729,394  1,741,478  Times-S  .  208,194 

NOTE:  American  Eveninq  and  Republican  .  t  »  i 

860,564  Morninq,  sold  in  combination.  Linaqe  Grand  Total  ........  I,WM55 

538!504  of  American  Eveninq  only  is  shown.  iiovm 


Grand  Total  .  4,532,054  4  744,227 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEX. 

Express-m  .1  754,099  I  984  698 

(Express-News-S  .  1,015,023  702,730 

Express-News-sat.  350,165  376,671 


STOCKTON,  CALIF. 


WATERLOO,  IOWA 

Courier-e  .  1,025,413  1,117,423 

(Courier-S  .  592,811  518,370 


Grand  Total  .  1,920,255  1,998,435 

Scrantonian-S  includes  PARADE  42,422 
lines  1971);  37,841  lines  (1970);  Times-S 
FAMILY  WEEKLY  41,495  lines  (1971); 
49,927  lines  (1970). 


Record-e 

(Record-S 


1,160,844  1,224,924 
291,305  244,468 


1,452,149  1,489,392 


Grand  Total  .  1,418,224  1,435,99: 

NOTE:  Courier-e  5  days  a  week  only. 


592,811  518,370  WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

,  , ,.  ,  Record-m  .  527.322  545,809 

1,418,224  1.635,993  Times-Leader-e  .  1,047,100  1,097,409 

ys  a  week  only.  |ndependent-S  .  538,149  473,732 


News-e  .  I  692,500 

Liqht-e  .  1,904,692 

•Liqht-S  .  1015.323 

Liqht-sat .  2IC  934 


1,692,500  1,885,725  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

1,904,692  2,053,703  Herald-Journal-e  ...  1,515,390  1,439,981 

1  015.323  776,964  ‘Herald-American-S  749,038  652,915 

209,033  Post-Standard -m  .  492,149  759,606 


WEST  PALM  BEACH.  FLA.  Grand  Total  .  2,112,591  2,134,950 

Post-m  .  2,224,212  2,295,202 

•Times-e  .  1,803,651  I  846,594  ''"®*  C^TI);  37,841  lines  (1970) 

•Post-Times-S  .  1,119,205  827,723  • 

Grand  Total  ....  5,147,048  4,949,521  DeilVCr  cllUrcll  papCrS 

NOTE:  Times-e  published  5  days  a  week  _  i 

only  eo  to  rt.  Worth  nrm 


Grand  Total  7,944,758  7  989,524 

NOTE:  Express  Morning.  News  Evening 
and  Ugnt  Evening  published  S  days  a 
week  only. 


Grand  Total  .  2.976.577  3,052,502 

NOTE:  1971  part  run  advertising  included: 
Herald-Journal-e — 1,515,390  includes  19,* 
392  lines. 


Express  News-S  1971— 1.015.023  includes—  Herald-American-S — 769,038  includes  19,- 

I  nes  of  part-run  advertising.  1970—702.-  392  lines. 

730  includes  5,658  lines  of  part-run  ad-  Post-Standard-m— 692,149  includes  14,233 

vertisinq,  I'nes 


SAN  BERNARDINO.  CALIF.  TAC 

Sun-ni  .  1,840.43^  1911,440  News-Tribune-e 

*Sun-Teleqram-S  .  481,037  509,928  News-Tribune-S 


Grand  Total  2,521,671  2  421,388  Grand  ' 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertisinq  included: 

Sun-rr  1971 — 1,840,634  lines  includes  84,- 
524  lines  of  part  run  advertisinq.  I970-—  n  . 

1,911,460  lines  includes  97,040  lines  of 
part  run  advertisinq.  Democrat- 

Sun-S  1971 — 481,037  lines  includes  19  834  f  j 
lines  of  part  run  advertisinq:  1970 —  torana 

509,928  lines  includes  10,411  lines  of 
part  run  advertisinq. 

Sun  Morninq,  and  Teleqram  Eveninq,  are  Tribune-m 
sold  in  combination.  Linaqe  of  one  Tribune-S 
edition  Sun  Mornina  is  shown  Times-e 


TALLAHASSEE.  FLA. 

Democrat-e  1,075.045 

Democrat-S  .  445,470 


edition  Sun  Morninq  is  shown. 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

L)nion-m  .  1,989,199  1  891.449 

•Union-S  .  1.297,435  I  007,296 

Tribune-e  .  2,417,646  2  562.757 

Grand  Total  5,904,230  5  441,522 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  I  713  041  I  834  554 

Examiner-e  1,754,319  1,922,169 

Exam'ner  & 

Chronicle-S  940,484  909,130 

Grand  Total  4,427,895  4  465,845 


al  .  1,470,515  1,343,242 

TAMPA.  FLA. 

.  2  320,139  2,439,331 

1,051,933  854,139 


Times-e  .  1,604,437  1,674,268 

Grand  Total  .  4.978,709  4,947,738 

NOTE:  Tribune-m  1971 — 2,320,139  includes 

158,842  lines  of  part  run  advertising: 
1970—2,439.331  includes  195,092  lines  of 
part  run  advertisinq. 

TOLEDO.  OHIO 

Times-m  .  463.481  549,180 

Blade-e  .  .  .  1,598  175  1,759,511 

Blade-S  .  1,029,844  811,107 


3  091,502  3,119,798 
published  5  days  a  week 


SAN  JOSE,  CALIF.  Globe  t  M. 

Mercury-m  3,222,452  3  316,382  *yeleqram-e 

News-e  3,192,523  3  294,486  **®'’-®  . 

•Mercury-News-S  1,254,386  1,000,272  _  ,  _ 


Grand  Total 
NOTE;  Times-rr 
only. 


TORONTO.  CANADA 

Globe  t  Mail-m  .  1.279  907  1.544.063 


Grand  Total 
NOTE:  Telegram-e 


Grand  Total  7649.561  7  611,140 

NOTE:  Mercury-m  1971—3.222,652  lines  in-  Maqaiine 
eludes  164,204  lines  of  part  run  adver-  , 

tisinq.  1970 — 3.316.382  lines  includes  168,-  ^ 

385  lines  of  part  run  advertisinq.  T'mes-e 

News-e  1971 — 3,192.523  lines  includes  164,-  tTimes  Adve 
204  I'res  of  part  run  advertisinq.  I970-—  Trentonian-m 
3,294,486  lines  includes  148,385  lines  of 
part  run  advertisinq.  Grand  To' 


6,447,083  7  129,692 
includes  Weekend 


Maqaiine  24,443  lines  Jan.  1971. 

TRENTON.  N.  J. 

T'mes-e .  954,102  1,109,097 

tTimes  Advertiser$-S  ..  903,742  730,551 

Trentonian-m  .  844,491  950,992 


niy  go  to  Ft.  Worth  firm 

WESTCHESTER-ROCKLAND  GROUP.  The  Catholic  Press  Society  of 

J38  includes  19,-  y.  (10  CITIES)  Denver  has  sold  printing  con- 

includes  14  233  Mamaroneck  Times-e  1,037,144  1,137,147  tracts  for  the  A'atiotioi  Cat/lollV 

Mount  Vernon  Arqus-e  1,110,330  1,212,948  rr....'., 

New  Rochelle  Standard-  HCf/iStPr,  IWtil  C^irclc  and  the 

TACOMA,  WASH.  Sfar-e  .  _  .  1,142,956  1,270,702  regional  editions  of  the  Register 

"'c  °Reqister-e‘*‘**": .  1,096,872  1,214,412  ^O  All  Church  PresS  Inc.,  of 

'’®'5  .  Peekskill  Star-e  .  871,474  881,774  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

2,123,141  2,272,418  wytow^^NevIl-T  ®. ! !  l:o42,2«  I'.iIb!!”  All  Church  Press  publishes 
P  P,.  Yonkers  Herald  the  Dallas  World,  Fort  Worth 

■  Statesman-e  .  1,291,738  1,402,359  TrSliutip  WSrh 

I  ,0'>5.045  9‘'8  165  White  Plains  Reporter  1  rtOUne,  tiOUStOn  1  ITtieS,  iV  ICtl- 

445,470  354.797  ^Dispatch-e  .  1,392,235  1,488,091  ita  Light  and  Others.  The  Den- 

i;^^  u^2  "New"-e  .  1244.183  1,271,245  ^er  papers  have  a  circulation 

— ^ - of  475,000. 

11,375.081  12,338,504  -^^0  Register  system  began 

WICHITA,  KANS.  i*'  Denver  and  at  one  time  in- 

,ie-m  .  1,552,914  1,698,475  eluded  38  regional  editions  as 

» . i-  IVAll  well  as  the  National  Catholic 

sqle  &  Beacon-S  ..  581,006  480,603 

urand  Total  .....  2,803,700  2,908,190  The  shift  of  printing  to  Texas 

3TE:  Beacon-e  published  5  days  a  week  .  .  '  .  i  ..i 

,niy.  came  m  a  series  of  moves  by  the 

rt  run  advertisinq  included;  Eaqie  1971  CPS  tO  CUt  back  in  itS  finan- 

1,552,914  includes  69,280  lines;  1970 —  .  ^  n.  •  u* 

i;498:475  includes  73,744  lines.  .  cially  faltering  publishing  op- 

gle  &  Beacon-S  1971— $81,006  includes  erEtions. 

rWslines;  l97tF--180,603  includes  13,444  administration 

and  planning  director  for  the 
WILLOUGHBY.  OHIO  Denver  archdiocese,  said  the 

iws-Heraid-e  .  684,242  824,993  Denver  plant,  equipment  and 

WORCESTER,  MASS.  estate  were  not  included 

leqram-s  .  479,512  512,936  in  the  transaction. 

leqram-m  .  i  CPS  general  manager  Mike 

_J _ ! _ ! _  Cooley  said  about  100  employes 

9rE?^eVeq;am:m;  197i-?;IiloriiJl!  phased  OUt,  with  Sev- 

inciudes  20,133  lines  of  part  run  ad-  erance  and  Vacation  pay  based 
vertisinq;  1970—916,294  lines  includes  on  a  previous  agreement.  He 


Grand  Total  . 11,375,081  12,338,504 

WICHITA.  KANS. 

Eaqie-m  .  1,552,914  1,698,475 

•Beacon-e  .  469,778  729,112 

•Eaqie  &  Beacon-S  ..  581,004  480,403 

Grand  Total  .  2,803,700  2,908,190 

NOTE:  Beacon-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

Part  run  advertisinq  included;  Eaqie  1971 
1,552,914  includes  49,280  lines;  1970— 
1,498,475  includes  73,744  lines. 

Eaqie  S  Beacon-S  1971 — 581,004  includes 
750  lines;  1970—480,603  includes  13,444 
lines. 

WILLOUGHBY.  OHIO 

News-Herald-e  .  484,242  824,993 


1279  907  1544,064  WORCESTER.  MASS. 

2,233,129  2,432,059  Teleqram-S  .  479,512 

2,934,047  3,153,570  Teleqram-m  .  1,466,016 


Grand  Total  .  2,704,535  2,790,440 


GaieHe-e  913,387  1,012,488 

Grand  Total  .  3,058,915  2,441,718 

NOTE:  Teleqram-m  1971 — 1,444,014  lines 

includes  20,133  lines  of  part  run  ad- 


18.508  lines  of  part  run  advertisinq.  .,  _ _ i-. _ _ , 

Gaiette-e  1971 — 1,012,488  lines  includes  Said  some  editorial  employes 
34,574  lines  of  part  run  advertising;  will  be  absorbed  by  All  Church 
1970—1,012,488  lines  includes  14,934  lines  p 
of  part  run  advertisinq.  rreSS. 
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Colby  Howe  isn’t  too  busy 
to  be  a  Big  Brother 
How  about  youn 


Some  people  are  "too  busy"  to  take  the  time 
to  help  others. 

Not  Colby  Howe.  Since  March,  1969,  Mr. 
Howe  has  spent  one  day  each  week-end 
being  Big  Brother  to  Tony  Linthicum,  one  of 
three  boys  in  a  fatherless  family. 

Is  he  a  busy  man?  You  bet  he  is.  As  manager 
of  our  San  Francisco  sales  district,  he  super¬ 
vises  nearly  sixty  people,  and  is  responsible 
for  sales  in  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  annually. 

But  to  Colby  Howe,  one-time  college  foot¬ 
ball  star  and  Marine  Corps  veteran,  serving 
as  a  Big  Brother  has  been  an  enriching  ex¬ 
perience.  He  recommends  it  to  men  in  all 
walks  of  life  who  know  that  "it  takes  a  man 
to  help  a  boy." 

Acting  as  a  Big  Brother  is  just  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  thousands  of  Bethlehem  Steel 
employees  from  coast  to  coast  are  lending  a 
hand  in  their  communities. 

No  corporation  can  properly  take  credit  for 
the  fine  things  that  employees  do  in  their 
spare  time.  But  we  can  take  pride  in  having 
hired  the  kind  of  people  who  back  up  a 
social  conscience  with  deeds. 
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‘Citizen  Smith’ 
creator  heads 
for  City  Hall 

The  comic  panel  hero  “Citi¬ 
zen  Smith”  could  well  be 
“Mayor  Smith”  in  the  Fall  if 
Hoosier  politics  takes  a  “nor¬ 
mal”  course. 

Dave  Gerard,  cartoonist  and 
creator  of  the  daily  humor 
panel,  has  won  the  Republican 
nomination  for  Mayor  of  his 
hometown,  Crawfordsville,  Indi¬ 
ana.  Citizens  of  Crawfordsville 
hav’e  elected  only  one  Democrat 
Mayor  in  the  last  50  years,  so 
the  cartoonist  candidate  thinks 
his  chances  are  gootl. 

If  elected,  Gerard  will  succeed 
GOP  Mayor  Will  H.  Hays  Jr., 
a  two-term  office  holder  who  is 
the  son  of  the  late  movie  czar 
Will  Hays. 

A  frraduate  of  Wabash  Col¬ 
lege  located  in  the  community 
of  nearly  14,000,  Gerard  is  not 
new  to  politics  and  local  gov¬ 
ernment.  He  is  a  former  city 
councilman.  In  the  May  pri¬ 
maries,  Gerard  took  an  early 
lead  over  two  opponents  on  the 
Republican  ticket  and  won  in 
all  15  precincts.  He  received  the 
good  news  in  a  telephone  call 
from  the  local  Journal  and  Re- 
vieiv,  w'hich  has  carried  “Citi¬ 
zen  Smith”  since  March  of  1967 
when  distribution  was  launched 
by  the  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate. 

Gerard  has  been  conducting 
his  cartooning  career  from 
Crawfordsville  since  he  re¬ 
turned  home  from  a  two-and- 
one-half-year  stint  at  cartoon¬ 
ing  in  New  York’s  Greenwich 
Village  after  college  gradua¬ 
tion.  His  free  lance  gag  car¬ 
toons  began  appearing  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  and 
Collier's.  He  withdrew  from  the 
comic  strip  “Will- Yum”  to  start 
“Citizen  Smith.” 

From  the  first,  Adam  Smith 
as  the  panel’s  principal  charac¬ 


ter  has  been  portrayed  humor¬ 
ously  as  the  innocent  by.stander 
and  victim  of  computer  age 
daily  life.  Gag  panels  from  1967 
are  as  pertinent  today  as  then 
— student  revolt,  pollution,  ed¬ 
ucational  eccentricities,  taxes, 
local  politics,  and  all. 

There’s  been  a  fashion 
change,  however.  Smith  gave  up 
his  original  bow  tie  for  a  wide, 
mod  type.  His  hair  length  has 
retained  its  early  peri)lexed  out¬ 
line. 

• 

Publisliers-Hall  moves 
main  service  to  Chicago 

Publishers-Hall  Syndicate  is 
centralizing  sales  and  produc¬ 
tion  in  Chicago  while  expand¬ 
ing  the  editorial  and  special 
projects  divisions  in  New  York. 

The  Chicago  office  space  has 
been  increased  to  accommodate 
an  enlarged  sales,  service  and 
mailing  operation,  according  to 
Robert  M.  Hall,  president. 

Hall  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Robert  S.  Reed  as 
general  manager.  Eastern  op¬ 
erations.  Reed  was  formerly 
special  projects  director. 

The  syndicate  will  close  its 
New'  York  production  office  in 
the  former  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune  building  at  230  West 
41st  Street,  consolidating  New 
York  operations  at  its  office  at 
30  East  42nd  Street.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  office  is  in  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  Daily  News  Build¬ 
ing.  Publishers-Hall  Syndicate 
is  a  part  of  the  Newspaper  Di¬ 
vision  of  Field  Enterprises,  Inc. 

• 

Publisher  named 

E.  C.  Prince,  who  has  been 
publisher  and  general  manager 
of  the  Oshau'a  (Ont.)  Times, 
is  the  new  publisher  of  the 
Brampton  (Ont.)  Times  and 
Conservator.  Both  papers  are 
in  the  Thomson  group.  The  for¬ 
mer  Brampton  publisher,  R.  J. 
Garner,  is  taking  a  position  in 
the  Thomson  headquarters  at 
Toronto. 


Sports  cartoons 
at  the  Garden 

The  first  exhibition  of  sports 
cartoons  from  the  National  Car- 
tooni.sts  Society  opens  in  the 
National  Art  Museum  of  Sport’s 
gallery,  Madison  Square  Garden 
Center,  New  York  City,  for  a 
six-w’eek  engagement  beginning 
June  24. 

More  than  300  original  draw¬ 
ings  and  watercolors  by  26  car¬ 
toonists  are  to  be  displayed.  A 
feature  will  be  pei-sonal  appear¬ 
ances  two  afternoons  a  week  by 
local  cartoonists  as  they  set  up 
drawing  boards  and  sketch  vis¬ 
itors  and  prominent  athletes  who 
have  agreed  to  pose. 

Many  of  the  cartoons  are  to 
l)e  for  sale,  with  proceeds  to 
the  artist,  the  Museum,  and  the 
Milt  Gross  Fund. 

Cartoonists  repre.sented  in  the 
exhibition  will  include:  Rob 
Beckett,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J.;  Jack 
Bender,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa;  Phil 
Bissell,  Westboro,  Mass.;  Walt 
Ditzen,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. ;  Dick 
Dugan,  Willowick,  Ohio;  Frank 
Evers,  Breton  Woods,  N.J.;  Bill 
Gallo,  Yonkers,  N.Y. ;  Sam  Galy, 
Cx)ngers,  N.Y. ;  Ed  Germane, 
Westwood,  Mass.;  Lenny  Holl- 
reiser.  Thousand  Oaks,  Calif. 

Lew  Harsh,  Scranton,  Pa.; 
Rob  Howie,  Jackson,  Miss.;  Stan 
Hunt,  Westfield,  Mass.;  Charlie 
McGill,  Closter,  N.J.;  Willai-d 
Mullin,  Ft.  Meyers  Beach,  Fla.; 
Bob  Murphy,  Manchester,  N.H. ; 
Murray  Olderman,  Leonia,  N.J.; 
Pierre  Bellocq,  Jamaica,  N.Y. ; 
Bruce  Start,  Emerson,  N.J. ; 
James  Trelease,  Springfield, 
Mass.;  Lee  White,  Westwood, 
Mass.;  John  Pierrotti,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. ;  C.  W.  Kahles  (Deceased) ; 
Lou  Darvas,  Rocky  River,  Ohio; 
Karl  Hubenthal,  Encino,  Calif.; 
Mel  Keefer,  Tarzana,  Calif. 

• 

Skyjacker  analyzed 
in  new  book  serial 

The  skyjacker  personality  is 
the  subject  of  the  new  selection 
by  the  book  serial  service  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate. 

Dr.  David  G.  Hubbard,  Dal¬ 
las  psychiatrist,  has  written 
“The  Skyjacker:  His  Flights  of 
Fancy”  based  on  his  study  of 
skyjack  offenders.  The  author 
is  consultant  to  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Research  Center,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  and  to  the  Medical 
Center  for  Federal  Prisoners, 
Springfield,  Mo. 

The  eight-part  serialization 
of  the  book  offerevl  by  the  syn¬ 
dicate  answers  such  questions 
as  what  motivates  skyjackers 
and  whether  a  popular  concept 
of  the  offender  as  a  tough  left- 
wing  idealist  is  a  valid  one. 


Tina  Turner's  erotic 
act  at  Carnegie  Hail. 

From  Sounds  of  the  Seventies  By  Mike  Jahn 

Mike  Jahn  is  a  seasoned  rock  music  critic  at  age  28. 
Old  enough  to  know  better.  Better  sounds  when 
he  hears  them.  His  weekly  column  takes  in  the  total 
young  music  scene  and  goes  behind  it,  too.  Write  or 
call  John  Osenenko  collect  for  rates  and  availability. 

The  New  York  Times  Special  Features 

229  West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  1 0036 
(212)556-1721 
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To  Spyridon  Granitsas,  congratulations! 


Coverage  of  the  United  Nations  is  one  of  the  most  complex  and  important  of  all  journalistic  assignments. 

To  honor  distinguished  U.N.  correspondence,  a  $500  cash  award  and  the  bronze  "deadliner" 
statuette  shown  below  are  awarded  annually  by  the  Deadline  Club,  New  York  Professional  Chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi.  The  statuette  was  specially  executed  for  the  Deadline  Club  by  the  late  great  cartoonist. 

Rube  Goldberg.  The  award  and  statuette  are  sponsored  by  International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corporation. 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  this  year's  winner  of  this  important  award  is  Spyridon  Granitsas, 
for  his  series  in  Editor  &  Publisher  magazine.  Journalists  of  all  countries,  any  person,  group  or  publication 
assigned  permanently  or  temporarily  to  cover  a  U.N.  story  were  eligible  to  compete. 

To  Mr.  Granitsas  and  to  all  the  journalists  who  do  such  outstanding  work  in  keeping 
the  world  informed  on  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations,  congratulations!  I  I  I  I  I 


SERVING  PEOPLE  AND  NATIONS  EVERYWHERE 


*  OEAOLiNP  AWARD 


■V  IKTA  V- 


No  muzzle 
on  news,  says 

SEC  chief 

When  Paul  Miller  ojjened  the 
annual  meeting  of  shareliolders 
of  the  Gannett  Company  Inc.  at 
Rochester  a  month  ago,  he  voiced 
this  lament: 

“It’s  a  fine  thing  to  be  in  the 
news  business  and  not  be  per- 
mitt(Hl  to  give  all  the  news.  We 
are  in  that  socalled  ‘blackout 
period’  while  a  propo.sed  merger 
is  in  registration  with  the  Se¬ 
curities  and  Exchange  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  SEC  forbids  us  to  dis¬ 
close  new  information  if  it 
might  l>e  regai'ded  as  touting  or 
j)i-omoting  Gannett  stock.” 

And  when  Alan  S.  Donnahoe 
was  a.ske<l  to  tell  more  about 
Media  General’s  plans  to  e.stab- 
lish  a  daily  financial  newspapei', 
he  replied  that  “our  lawyers 
absolutely  forbid  the  relea.se  of 
any  information  beyond  that 
contained  in  the  red  herring.” 
He  referred  to  the  proxy  state¬ 
ment  issued  in  connection  with 
a  stock  offering. 

It  appears  that  the  message 
got  through  to  the  SEC’s  new 
chairman,  William  J.  Casey.  He 
told  a  financial  writers’  group 
in  New  York  this  week  that 
“there  is  no  reason  for  a  com¬ 
pany  in  registration  to  refuse 
to  respond  to  re<iuests  from  the 
press  for  factual  information 
about  the  company  or  .some  a.s- 
pe<  t  of  its  business.” 

A  modification  of  the  rigid 
rules  of  secrecy  may  b«*  part  of 
the  new  order  of  the  day  in  the 
Commission.  Casey  said  the  SEC 
would  not  permit  the  registra¬ 
tion  process  “to  be  used  as  an 
excuse  by  corporations  to  with¬ 
hold  material  factual  informa¬ 
tion”  from  the  press  but  it 
would  not  condone  puffery  that 
is  instigated  by  a  corpoi  ation. 

“Indeed,”  Casey  said,  “if 
there  are  develoinnents  in  the 
business  which  are  material  to 
investors,  a  company  is  under  a 
duty  to  make  promjd  disclosure. 
Putting  out  information  of  a 
puffing  character,  misleading 
and  designed  to  affect  the  sell¬ 
ing  price  of  securities  is  im- 
proj)er  during  registration  or  at 
any  other  time.” 

• 

Classified  manager 

Eugene  A.  Mace  has  l)een 
named  classified  adverti.sing 
sales  manager  of  the  Ilenuuioiit 
(Tex.)  Enterprise  and  Journal. 

native  of  AuSable  Forks, 
N.Y.  Mace  joined  the  Enter¬ 
prise  Co.  two  months  ago  from 
the  Laredo  Times  where  he  was 
assistant  to  the  publisher. 


Past  week’s  raiijie 
of  stock  prices 

(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

6/2  6/9 

Berkey  Photo  .  12%  12% 

Boise  Cascade  .  37%  34% 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstg .  46%  48% 

Cowles  Communications  .  11%  11% 

Crown  Zellerbach  .  35Ve  345/8 

Cutler  Hammer  .  35%  36 

Dayco  Corp.  .  17  18 

Digital  Equipment  .  82%  791% 

Eastman  Kodak . 81%  82% 

Eltra  Corp .  26  25% 

Fairchild  Camera . 46%  44*4 

Foote,  Cone,  Beldinq  lO*/,  11% 

Gannett  Co .  47  48'/; 

Georgia  Pacific  .  505/8  49/2 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  .  50%  50% 

Harris  Intertype  .  61  57 

Inmont  .  12  11% 

International  Paper  385/8  37 

Kimberly  Clark  .  31  325/, 

Knight  Newspapers  .  60%  64% 

North  American  Rockwell  . . .  27%  29 

Republic  Corp .  7^4  75/- 

Richardson  Co .  13  13 

Singer  .  70%  725/j 

J.  W.  Thompson  .  555/,  56% 

Time  Inc.  .  53  50% 

Times  Mirror  .  46%  465, 

White  Consolidated  .  235/,  25% 

(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

Domtar  .  (25/8  |3% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  .  12%  125/8 

Lee  Enterprises  .  25%  25% 

Media  General  .  32%  325,4 

Milgo  Electronics  .  18%  I8'4 

New  York  Times  25%  25% 

PKL .  3%  4% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind .  20%  21% 

Wells,  Rich.  Greene  .  205'',  21% 

Wood  Industries  .  205/,  20 

(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 

Booth  Newsoapers  .  38%  38% 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  .  24  24 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  .  38%  38'4 

ComCorp .  65/,  65/, 

Compugraphic  Corp .  13%  15% 

Compuscan  .  17%  205/8 

Datascan  8%  1 1 

Dow  Jones  .  4554  45 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  2354  24% 

Federated  Publications .  43  45 


Grey  Advertising  .  13  1354 

Hurletron .  5%  5% 


Ogiivy,  Mdther  . 

. 35% 

33% 

Photon 

.  Vh 

9% 

Post  Coro.  (Wise.) 

.  14% 

14 

Ridder  Pubs . 

.  21% 

21 5/, 

Interpublic  Group 

.  22% 

251/8 

Multimedia.  Inc.  .. 

.  31% 

34 

(CANADIAN 

EXCHANGE) 

Abitibi 

^54 

B.  C.  Forest  . 

.  20 

20'/7 

Great  Lakes  Paper 

.  17 

165/, 

MacMillan.  Bloedel 

.  24 

7454 

Southdm  Press 

.  60 

60 

Thomson  Newspapers 

27% 

2754 

W.  G.  (BILL)  EBERSOLE,  general 
manager  the  past  five  years,  has 
been  named  publisher  of  the 
Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun,  now  a 
property  of  the  New  York  Times 
Co.  He  is  a  former  printer  and 
advertising  salesman,  and  fighter 
pilot. 


Deaths 

E.mil  a.  Sees,  75,  a  former 
advertising  director  of  the 
Kaiisas  City  (Mo.)  Star;  June 
3. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

M.  Howard  Mathews,  67,  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  the  Lexing¬ 
ton  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader;  June 
3. 

«  «  * 

William  H.  Wade,  64,  col¬ 
umnist  and  feature  editor  of  the 
.Anderson  (Ind.)  Herald;  Mav 
27. 

*  * 

Ignacio  Lopez,  36,  sports  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Xews;  April  25. 

«  «  « 

Fred  H.  Kury,  71,  former 
business  manager  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Enterprise  Association; 
onetime  city  editor  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press;  publisher  of  the 
Adirondack  Enterprise  at  Sa¬ 
ranac  Lake,  N.Y.;  June  3. 

•  *  • 

Hfslrert  M.  Holl,  60,  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Everett 
(Wash.)  Herald  since  1960; 
May  30. 

♦  *  • 

Helen  E.  Haugsten,  80, 
president  of  the  Daily  Journal 
of  Commerce  Publishing  Co., 
publisher  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Daily  Journal  of  Commerce; 
June  1. 

*  *  ♦ 

Nathan  W.  Garfin,  66,  for¬ 
mer  City  Hall  reporter,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant;  May  29. 

•  »  « 

Herbekt  Alton  Meyeti  Jr., 
58,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Independence  (Kans.)  Reporter, 
and  former  Capper  farm  mag¬ 
azines  national  advertising 
salesman ;  May  27. 

*  «  « 

Mrs.  Floiucnce  Fenley,  72, 
more  than  40  years  feature  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Uvalde  (Texas) 
Leader-News  and  a  past  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Texas  Women’s 
Press  Association;  May  27. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Aaron  J.  Erickson,  75,  a  re¬ 
tired  editor  of  the  Wide  World 
Photos  department  of  the  AP, 
))reviously  with  the  New  York 
Times;  May  30. 

♦  ♦  ♦  / 

Eitcene  B.  Moore,  67,  former 
Cincinnati  Enefuirer  reporter 
and  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  Dayton  Journal  Herald  when 
he  retired  in  1968;  May  30. 

*  4= 

Tom  Smith,  70,  a  letired  copy 
editor  of  the  San.  F'rancisco 
E.caminer;  former  chief  of  the 
AP  bureau  in  Shanghai;  New 
York  Times  staff  member;  May 
20. 

*  A  * 

Lowell  Ames  Norris,  writer 


for  McFadden  magazines  and 
the  Boston  Sunday  Herald;  May 
28. 

9ic  9i: 

John  M.  Flynn,  85,  retired 
sports  editor  of  the  Pittsfield 
(Mass.)  Berkshire  Evening 
Eagle;  May  25. 

*  *  * 

Le:o  Burnett,  79,  founder  of 
the  Chicago  advertising  agency, 
Leo  Burnett  Company;  erstwhile 
ITolice  reporter  for  the  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Journal;  advertising  di¬ 
rector  for  Cadillac  Motor  Co.; 
June  7. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  William  Gorishek,  the 
former  Mary  Ann  Shave:r,  31, 
a  former  reporter  for  the  Beau¬ 
mont  (Tex.)  Jour)ial  and  the 
.■\P  in  New  Orleans;  wife  of 
UPI  staffer  in  Buenos  Aires; 
June  3. 

*  *  * 

Leo  F.  Dooley,  82,  longtime 
national  advertising  manager  of 
the  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.) 
(lazette  Telegraph ;  June  4. 

♦  ♦  * 

Rodger  Hamilton,  49,  chief 
photographer  for  the  C<dumhus 
(O.)  Dispatch:  May  30. 

*  *  * 

William  F.  Tolbert,  ()4,  re¬ 
cently  retired  editor  of  the  lFi7- 
liamson  (W.V'a.)  Daily  News 
and  former  managing  etlitor  of 
the  Wheeling  Intelligencer;  May 
31. 

*  H:  * 

Charles  L.  Nicholson,  73, 
former  edvertising  director  of 
the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald- 
Republic;  former  Scrii)ps-How- 
ard  Newspapers  executive;  June 
6. 

Divi<leiul  increased 

The  board  of  directors  of 
Post  Corporation,  Appleton, 
Wis.  increased  the  firm’s  (|uar- 
terly  dividend  to  six  cents  a 
share.  Previously  the  firm  had 
jiaid  four  cents  quarterly.  Post 
Corporation  is  a  diversifies! 
firm  with  interests  in  newspa- 
)jers,  broadcast  stations  and 
insurance.  It  recently  re|)oited 
earnings  of  27  cents  a  share 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1971, 
compared  with  17  cents  during 
the  same  jieriod  last  yeai-. 

• 

Paddock  lUrcclor 

Tnistees  of  the  Paddwk  Cor- 
l)oration,  Arlington  Heights, 
Ill.,  have  announced  the  election 
of  Conrad  J.  Tuerk  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Paddock 
Corporation.  Tuerk  is  manager 
of  the  midwest  corporate  devel¬ 
opment  department  of  W.  E. 
Hutton  &  (3o.,  inve.stment  bank¬ 
ing  firm. 
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New  classified 
ad  taker  shown 

Hendrix  Electronics  Inc.  an¬ 
nounced  its  new  Classified  Ad 
Handling  System  that  features 
a  low-cost  Ad  Taker  Display 
Terminal. 

The  new  system  was  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  ANPA/RI  Pi'oduc- 
tion  Management  Conference  in 
Cincinnati  this  week.  On  display 
were  two  EDS/5200  Edit  Dis¬ 
play  System  Terminals  being 
demonstrated  for  full  editing 
and  copy  prei)aration  capabili¬ 
ties;  the  EDS/3400  Data  Base 
File  System  for  composing  room 
automation  and  the  new  desk¬ 
top  Ad  Taker  Terminal,  desig¬ 
nated  the  EDS/5700. 

“The  new  Classified  Ad  Han¬ 
dling  System  is  based  on  a  low- 
cost  display  terminal  with  sig¬ 
nificant  editing  capabilities  to 
perfectly  adapt  it  to  any  busy 
classified  ad  department  and  in¬ 
crease  the  efficiency  of  that  de- 
l)artment  by  a  considerable  per¬ 
centage,”  said  William  A.  Fresh, 
l)resident  of  Hendrix. 

“Ads  come  in  by  phone  as 
usual  and  the  operator  types  the 
ad  on  the  display  screen,  verifies 
it  with  the  customer,  inserts  the 
ad  cut-off  date,  receives  billing 
and  credit  information  from  the 
newspaper’s  computer,  and  all 
information  is  automatically  and 
accurately  processed  with  the 
final  pu.sh  of  a  button  at  the 
display  terminal.” 

.4s  many  as  1,000  different  ad 
classifications  can  be  accommo¬ 
dated  by  the  system.  The  EDS/ 
.3400  Data  Base  File  accumu¬ 
lates  ads  entered  by  eight  or 
more  ad  taking  terminals  and 
provides  many  different  ad  for¬ 
mats  on  the  operator’s  display 
screen  to  assist  in  preparation 
of  the  ad  record.  Ad  identifica¬ 
tion  is  automatic;  and  the  sys¬ 
tem  automatically  provides  hy¬ 
phenation  and  justification  com¬ 
puters  with  sorted  and  selected 
ads  by  date  and  edition. 

.4ds  are  assembled  as  to  ad 
linage,  numbers  of  ads  in  cer¬ 
tain  classifications,  and  other 
pertinent  statistics. 


IBM  has  system 
for  hot  &  cold  i 

IBM  has  developed  a  com¬ 
puter  progi-am  that  can  handle 
composition  for  both  hot  and 
cold  type  methods  on  a  unified 
system. 

The  program,  called  the  1130 
Composition  System,  was  dem¬ 
onstrated  this  week  at  the 
,4NPA/RI  Production  Man¬ 
agement  Conference  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

Designed  for  operation  w'ith 
the  IBM  computing  system,  the  ; 
program  uses  a  common  injjut 
language  and  a  single  method  | 
of  keying  and  mark-up  to  pre-  j 
pare  text  for  both  hot  metal  and  | 
cold  type  operations.  | 

The  1130  program  also  can  ! 
comj)ose,  update  and  sort  ads  I 
and  produce  repoits  on  the  en-  ; 
tire  classified  ad  section  of  a  | 
newspaper.  i 

The  classified  ad  part  of  the 
program  can  produce  paper 
tapes  for  any  of  16  editions  in 
ad  sequences  specified  by  the 
operator.  The  program  also  can 
produce  a  status  report  on  all 
ads  in  the  system,  print  linage  ■ 
counts  for  today’s  editions  and 
expected  counts  for  the  next 
day’s  editions,  automatically 
kill  ads  and  produce  punched 
cards  for  entry  into  a  billing 
system.  ! 

• 

$l  an  hour  increase 

1'he  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spec¬ 
tator  and  three  unions  repre¬ 
senting  141  pressroom,  stereo 
and  composing  room  employes 
signed  a  new  contract  providing  | 
for  a  $l-an-hour  increase  over  ; 
the  next  three  years.  The  con-  | 
tract  provides  for  increases  of 
.35  cents  an  hour  in  the  first 
year,  .30  cents  in  the  second  and  ; 
35  cents  in  the  third  year.  Rates 
for  pressmen,  compositors  and 
stereotypeis  will,  with  the  in¬ 
creases,  reach  $5.86  an  hour  by 
the  end  of  the  agreement. 

Engravers  will  rise  to  $6.06 
an  hour  by  107.3,  mailers  to 
$5.25  and  paper-handlers  to 
$4.5.3. 


.4MVOLNCEMENTS 
HEW  SPAPER  BROKERS 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422. 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 


Arizona  an<l  W'estern  Newspapers 
SELLERS-HOGUE 

1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az.  85201 


BILL  MATHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne- 
(rotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sa'e  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  8131  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  (AC  8131  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

i  JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER,  BROKER 
I  Western.  Mid-W'estem  Newspapers 
!  2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 

!  IT  S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMEJNT 
i  that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per- 
!  sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
I  is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
I  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
i  Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 

j  NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newsi)aix-rs.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  35902.  Ph :  (AC  2051  546-3357 


Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston.  "Texas — 77005 
Ph:  (713)  664-9414 

MEL  HODELL.  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid.  Upland,  Calif.--917S6 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSO-CIATE.S 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery.  Ala.  (2051  262-2411 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH,  License<l  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

72-YEAR-OLD  WEEKLY  for  sale  with- 
in  60  miles  of  San  Francisco.  C«'ili- 
fornia.  Grossinjr  $54,000  on  newspaper 
alone,  inc'udinjr  shopping  jruide.  Ex¬ 
cellent  op]>ortunity  to  increase  ^ross 
with  addition  of  job  printing,  other 
publications.  Asking  $27,000.  Box 
Ei<litor  &  Publisher. 

MASSACHUSETTS  OFFSET  WEEKLY 
in  beautiful  sea  coast  town,  world 
famous  ai^t  center.  Complete  cold-tyi>e 
comiKisinjr  department.  Gross  about 
$25,000  now  and  ^rrowinpr.  Price 
$22,500.  The  Rockport  Eaple,  Rock- 
port,  Ma.ss. — 01966.  Ph :  (617)  546- 

3902. 

Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  F(K>thills  Rd..  Golden.  Colo.  80401. 

(303)  279-6345. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
^EWSP4PERS  FOR  SALE 


SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  GROUP,  fast- 
growinjr.  in  metro  market.  Modern  off¬ 
set  plant.  Gross  $325M  and  climbinfr. 
Substantial  cash  required  to  realize 
area’s  iK>tential.  Box  783,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 

3  MISSOURI  MAN/WIFE  OFFSET 
weeklies  grossing  $28M  to  $oOM  ;  profit 
SUM  u>  $19M  :  down  payment  $13M 
to  $20M,  Jim  Southern.  Broker,  6320 
Ash,  Raytown,  Mo. — 64133. 

KANSAS  WEEKLIES,  as  low  as  85,000 
down.  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Krehbiel-  Bo- 
litho,  Box  133,  I'>ni>oria,  Kans. — 66'^01. 

washin(;ton  offset  weekly  : 

Puget  Sound  region.  Great  potential 
for  exi>erienctxl  newspai>erman.  Over 
$100,000  gross.  Stable  economy.  Price<l 
right,  (food  terms.  Box  832,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EASTERN  DAILY,  only  $10,000,  half 
cash.  VV'.  B.  (Jrimes  &  Co.,  National 
Pre.ss  Hidg..  Washington,  D.C. — 20004. 

ARIZONA  establishes!  offset  wec'kiies; 
building  included.  Only  $20,000  down. 
Box  S09,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

MIDWEST  ‘  FA  RM  ER-STOCKM  AX  — 
monthly  ^ab  nevvspar)er.  Issue  over  40 
pages.  $70,000.  Terms.  Rol)ert  N.  Bo- 
litho.  Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Box  1333,  Em¬ 
poria,  Kans.  66801. 


NE  WSPAPERS  WANTED 

NEWSPAPER  GROUP,  sound,  f.rfo:- 
eiu’cd.  wants  isolated,  non-comi/etitive 
situate<l  weekly/daily  grossing  $300,000 
up.  Replies  to  Eiox  357,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  hand'ed  in  strict  confidence. 

SUCCESSFUL  PUBLISHER  with 
strong  iidvertising  and  promotional 
backgrournl  seeks  profitable  daily  or 
weekly.  Zones  6-7-8.  Complete  details 
to  Box  SI9,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

PRESIDENT  (SOLE  OWNER)  of  coni- 
municatijms  group  seeks  non-comiieti- 
tive  dailies  and  promising  w'eeklies  in 
East,  South  and  Midwest.  (Contact  this 
))rincipal.  and  he  will  talk  with  you 
with  authority  and  in  strictest  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  814,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
IfKATVRES  AVAIL.4BLE 


\  “YOU.  YOUR  CHILD  &  SCHOOL” 

1  Spotlight  on  e<lucation  what  parents 
‘  should  know.  Distrihutfxl  by  UPI  and 
CNS  over  10  years.  Now  offered  as  500- 
woril  weekly  for  $2.5-a-month.  Reader 
,  questions  answere<I.  Contaet  David  Ny- 
dii'k.  22  Lesley  Drive.  Syosset,  N.Y. — 
11791;  or  (516)  681-4161. 


BRIGHTEN  YOUR  NEWSPAPER  with 
a  fa.sl  and  humorous  weekly  column 
written  specifically  for  you  by  a  free 
lance  satirist.  Send  for  free  publishetl 
sam|)les.  <>r  send  local  news  clipi>ings 
and  receive  a  sample  tailor-written 
column.  A1  Greene.  RD  1.  Canaserage, 
N.Y.  I4S22. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


APPRAISERS-CONSVLTANTS  \  BVSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTA’TE,  TAX,  j  COMPLETE  LP  JOB  SHOP  of  news- 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur-  pai>er  going  offset.  Good  accounts, 
poses.  Sei^ible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R.  good  equipment  and  potential  in  Win- 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  .  ,  ,,  ...  . 

APPRAISALS  FOR-ALL-PURPOSES.  ^3 

Newspaper  Service  Ck)..  Inc..  P.O.  Dr.  Call  C.  Peter  Jorgensen  (617)  643- 

12428,  Panama  City,  Fla _ 32401.  7900. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  12,  1971 


I  SEMI-WEEKLY  4.400  circulaf ion  — 

I  nets  $28,000;  offset:  attractive  locale. 

I  $25,000  down.  J.  A.  Snytler.  2234  E. 
i  Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806. 
i  (711)  533-1361 

i  AVAILABLE 

Newapai)ers.  Magazines.  Broadcast  and 
i  Printing  Facilities.  Wrde; 

'  J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
543  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Wheaton,  111. 

ENJOY  THE  WEST  and  the  great  out  : 
of  doors;  Idaho  county-seat  offset  week¬ 
ly;  $37M  with  $11M  down.  BiP  King 
Associates.  2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden. 
Colo — 80401. 

ESTABLISHED  WEEKLY  available  in  ' 
I  Southern  New  England.  Ideal  for  hus- 


FRKSS  ENOINEERS 

New'spaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING- REPAIRINO  TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.  -07307 
(AC  201)  659-68S8 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 

ALL  YOU  NEED  for  Lino-Intertyp«, 
Ludlow :  Ask  Bert  Vandermeer,  2408 
E.  Louisa.  Seattle.  Wa  98102. 


I  Southern  New  England.  Ideal  for  hus-  ALL  MODELS 

I  band/wife  combination.  Earnings  easily  Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 

$25,000  yearly  minimum.  Box  749,  Edi-  I  PRINTCl^AFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
1  tor  &  Pub’isher.  1  136  Church  Street.  N.  Y..  N.Y.  10007 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

^^^^OMPosfsG^omT^ 

GOING  OFFSET — Computerized  Type- 
eettiPR  System  for  sale.  Two  years  in 
operation.  Hig’hly  modified  Justape  Jr. 
main  frame.  Second  lopic  frame  con- 
taininp  core  memory,  auto  capitaliza¬ 
tion  system,  wire  stripping  system, 
cancel  word  system  and  direct  key¬ 
board  input  (no  lai>e).  Six  station  al- 
loter.  4  Model  BRP&IS  perforator 
units,  and  many  other  features.  Avail¬ 
able  about  September  1.  1971.  Price 
Ss.r.OO. 

For  information  on  other 
features  and  extra  hardveare 
Call  or  contact 
Gyle  Fawer 

PEKIN  DAILY  TIMES 
Pekin,  Illinois  fil.754 
(AC  309-34G-1111 1 


JUSTOVVRITEKS.  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Larpe  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products. 
1,700  Kinps  Hiphway,  (Tierrv  Hill,  N.J. 
— OS034.  (AC  609)  42S-3223, 


JITSTOWRITERS — Larpe  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  N.APSftO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  \V.  22.  N.Y.C.— 10010. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 

USED  FRIDEN  JUSTOWRITERS,  with 
stands.  Recorder  12  pt.  Bold  Face  and 
Reprolucer  S  pt.  Humboldt.  Model  840 
Headliner.  (3ene  Gibbons.  3161  Midtown 
Park  South.  Mobile,  Ala.- — 36606.  Ph: 
(20.>>  479-913.7. 


INTERTYPE  FOTOSETTER:  3  to  7_ 
point.  Bodoni  lipht.  bold;  Futura.  bold,  j 
I  me<lium :  Gothic  bold.  Bud  Brey,  New 
I  Ulm  (Minn.)  Journal.  (AC  507)  354- 

! 

i  HAMMOND  Trim-O-Saw.  Model  GlOO 
with  100  pica  scale — $300;  Hammond 
1  Trim-O-Saw.  Model  BGR78  with  78 
I  pica  scale — $200  ;  Mat  scorcher  for  pape 
I  size  flat  mats  -  $25 ;  Dup'ex  tubular 
I  plate  finisher — $50. 
j  NEOSHO  DATIV  NEWS 

I  Neosho,  Mo.  (AC  417)  451-1520 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

24-PAGE  GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE  letter 
press  and  related  equipment  for  sale. 
Press  has  a  22% "  cutoff,  one  color 
unit,  reversible;  60  hp  motor:  6  roll 
reel  stand  acceptinp  rolls  34"  wide 
and  36"  diameter:  slitter  for  tabloid, 
slitter  for  center  papes :  1  Capco  port¬ 
able  ink  fountain  with  bracket :  1  draw 
knife,  Itoard  and  stand  :  1  panel  cabinet 
for  electric  controls :  2  extra  compen¬ 
sators:  1  re-winder:  9  roll  shafts.  Other 
equipment  includes:  Goss  reamer,  chip- 
pinp  block,  1  tubular  castinp  box 
(vacuum)  with  electric  pump,  Peru 
Daily  Tribune,  26  W,  3rd,  Peru,  Ind., 
or  phone  317-473-6641. 


GOSS  UNITUBE  PRESS,  5  units, 
manufactured  1947.  Includes  color  unit 
and  balloon  former,  22%"  cut-off.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition — poinp  offset  early 
June.  Trail  Daily  Times,  Trail,  B.C., 
Canada.  Ph:  604-368-8551. 


GAIN  14c/f  MAKEUP  AREA  capacity 
with  .im.Si)acemaker  Tu>-t)es.  .T.  Moore. 
3114  (Country  Club.  Medina,  O. — 44256. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

••POSITIONS  WANTED'^ 
fPoyable  witk  erdari 

A-wzeks  .  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  .  $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1- week  .  $1.40  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air- mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

••ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
(Romifronea  tbould  aeeompany  efoa- 
alllarf  copy  wban  submiffad  tor  pub¬ 
lication  aniatf  credit  boa  boon  on- 
tabUtbod. 

4- week$  .  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks  .  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2- week$  .  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  .  $1.90  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and  or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  (or  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classl- 
Aed  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
oer  column  Inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 

Tuatdav,  4:30  FM 
Eastern  Daylight  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  ait  mailed  each  day 
as  they  art  received,  art  valid  tor  1-ytar, 

Editor  &  Publisher 


850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022 
Ph:  (AC  212)  PL  2-7050 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers*  Supplv  (NAPSCO).  Berlin.  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 


MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINERY 

BARGAIN! 

REDUCED  FOR  QUICK  SALE 
Dycril  Plant  (complete) — 20  x  24  Multi- 
!ith  Press  with  chain  delivery :  model 
810  Headliner.  S.  Henry.  Greater 
Detroit  Pub.  Co..  5220  Oakman.  De¬ 
troit.  Mich.— 48126.  Ph:  1-313-846-8000 


3-UNIT  FAIRCHILD  NEWS  KING,  2 
units  new  in  1967,  1  unit  new  1969: 
water  levelers,  Baldwin  wash-ups. 
George  Williams,  Bemidji,  Minn.  (AC 
218)  751-3740. 


GOING  OFFSET— Available  Oct.  15 
24-paiie  Duplex  2-1  color  compensators,  j 
excellent  condition.  Portable  ink  foun 
tains.  .\11  associated  stereo  e<iuipment 
6  linecastinpr  machine.s.  One  Justape 
Sr.  Storage  c.abinets,  turtles,  chases 
.and  all  other  associateil  equipment  in 
c'uding  late  model  Hammond  saws,  etc 
This  equipment  is  priceii  to  sell.  The  I 
more  pieces  purchasevl  the  better  the  | 
price.  10r7  down  will  hold  it.  All  ] 
enuiiiment  in  this  plant  has  lieen  well  i 
maintained.  We  can’t  store  it.  It  must 
lie  so!<i.  Roliert  S.  Ayres.  Kearney  . 
Daily  Hub,  Kearnev.  Nebr.— 68847.  ' 
(AC  308)  237-21.52.  : 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  ST.\TIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  svritc: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-44.55 
Box  5.500,  .\kron,  Ohio — 44313 


6-lTNIT  GOSS  Anti-friction  press  with 
112-page  folder,  22%"  cut-off,  60"  web, 
with  reels,  pasters  and  group  drives, 
in  excellent  condition.  Pony  Auto¬ 
plate  and  electric  furnace,  plate  and 
newspaper  conveyors.  Call  Donald  K. 
Barth.  Press  Supt.,  Eagle-Times,  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa.  Ph:  (215)  373-4221. 

(rOSS  Model  AB  flatlied  press.  Avail¬ 
able  .soon;  Ludlow,  elrod,  saw,  miterer, 
casting  box,  scorcher,  shaver,  scano- 
graver,  four  linotypes,  models  8,  5,  31, 
melter.  metal,  all  good  running  condi¬ 
tion.  Clinton  Daily  Item,  156  Church 
St.,  Clinton.  Mass. — 01510. 


STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 

MUST  SELL 

STA-HI  MASTER  FORMER  (Mat 
Scorcher)  in  good  condition.  First 
$500  check  takes  it  from  floor  in 
N.Y.C.  Contact:  Printcraft  Representa¬ 
tives.  136  Church  St..  New  York,  N.Y. 
-  10007.  (212)  964-1370. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CONVEYOR  wanted  for  Goss  Urbanite 
Press.  Must  go  over  Upper  Former; 
length  100  feet.  Contact  Tom  Strat¬ 
ton,  Democrat-Herald,  P.O.  Box  130, 
Albany,  Oreg.— 97321,  Ph:  (503)  926- 
2211. 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSLSTANT  CXJRPORATE  COMP¬ 
TROLLER  Tojvflight  publisher  organi¬ 
zation  located  in  Washington,  D.C.  has 
opening  for  an  Assistant  to  its  Corpo¬ 
rate  Comptroller.  Bachelor's  Degree  plus 
5  to  10  years’  experience  required  with 
study  toward  CPA  or  MBA  desirable. 
Interested  applicants  should  send  com¬ 
plete  resume  and  salary  requirements 
in  confidence  to  Box  775,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ARTISTS 

WE  NEED  A  TLC  GRAPHICS  MAN 
T=::Technical  knowledge 
Li=Layout,  drawing  ability 
C=(k)lor-oriented 

A  Zone  2  newspaper  group  offers 
unique  opportunity  for  newspaiier 
graphics  professional  who  desires  to 
create  innovations  in  the  field  of  color, 
lioth  spot  and  process.  EJxcellent  pay, 
lienefits.  Top  recreational,  resort  area. 
Here’s  your  life-time  opportunity!  Box 
839,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


EXPERIENCED  energetic  person  who 
prefers  a  challenging  opportunity  in 
small  lively  Northern  Indiana  ^towiv  to 
big  city  problems.  Send  resume  to  Box 
684,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


PART-TIME  CM  wanted  for  BtMton 
suburban  daily.  Good  on  promotions. 
Permanent.  All  replies  answered.  Box 
684,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  TO  CIRCULATION 
DIRECTOR,  M-E-S— ZONE  3 
Aggressive  Metro  operation  has  im- 
m^iate  opening  for  result-oriented  cir¬ 
culator  wishing  to  join  top  _manag^ 
ment  team.  Prefer  candidate  with  mini¬ 
mum  of  5  years’  experience  in  all  as¬ 
pects  of  combination  operation.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience  and 
qualifications.  Reply  by  resume  stating 
work  history,  educational  background, 
salary  requirement,  etc.,  to  Box  777, 
Mitor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

BEST 

GOSS  MARK  I 
HEADLINER 
ON  MARKET 

22%"  CUTOFF 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 

5-UnI+  Goss  Marie  I  Headliner, 
Serial  Number  2196  with  2  color 
cylinders  superimposed.  22%"  cut¬ 
off.  Tension  plate  lockup.  Goss 
reels,  tensions  and  pasters.  General 
Eectrlc  unit  drive.  Available  July 
1971.  Excellent  condition. 

Offered  installed  and  guaranteed 
or  '  as  is,  where  is"  Denver,  Colo. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
A.C.  816  221-9060 


COMPLETE  OR  PARTIAL  FONT  30- 
i  pt.  Memphis  Bold  condensed  Linotype 
!  matrix,  triangle  No.  287,  Marvin  Burts, 
i  Anderson  Independent,  Anderson,  S.C. 

—29621. 


HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 

UNIVE'R.SITY  OF  GEORGIA  seeks 
candidates  for  position  of  Managing 
Director  of  Student  Communications 
(including  newspaper,  yearbook,  and 
radio  station).  Responsibile  to  Board 
of  Student  Communications.  Profession¬ 
al  experience.  Faculty  status  and 
fringe  benefits.  Opimrtunity  to  work  on 
h'gher  degree.  Write  or  ‘phone  Dean 
Warren  K.  Agee,  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. — 
30601,  (AC  404)  542-1704. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

KID’S  MAGAZINE 
The  new  magazine 
written  and  illustrated 
by  children  for  each  other 
is  looking  for  a  t>uhlisher  with  maga¬ 
zine  experience  who  will  take  charge  of 
the  entire  operation.  With  four  issues 
printed  and  with  phenomenal  publicity 
(Time,  Life,  Newsweek),  this  great 
idea  has  a  growing  organization  which 
needs  direction  and  coordination  at  the 
top.  Write  Box  30,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
02139  :  or  call  617-492-7081  or  617-661- 
8896. 


CM  for  leading  Pacific  Coast  daily. 
Excellent  salary  and  fringes.  Pa.st  cir¬ 
culation  experience  necessary.  Prefer¬ 
ence  given  to  applicants  with  manage¬ 
ment  background.  All  replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
'835,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


DYNAMIC  PUBLISHER  starting  an¬ 
other  winner.  Need  classified  ad  man¬ 
ager  with  proven  linage  building  exper¬ 
ience.  Highest  earnings — no  curtail¬ 
ment.  Southern  Calif,  area.  Send 
resume  to  Box  647,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
A  top-drawer  small  city  daily  in  Zone 
5  seeks  a  composing  room  foreman 
with  cold-type  experience.  Excellent 
pay  and  fringe  benefits.  Box  747,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


A  SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPER  in  the 
40,000  circulation  class  will  need  a 
new  (Composing  Room  Foreman  effec¬ 
tive  August  1,  1971.  Now  hot  metal, 
but  will  convert  to  cold-type  within  the 
next  two  years.  All  benefits,  including 
insurance,  sick  leave,  life  insurance, 
pension,  etc.  Good  town,  with  good 
^ucational  facilities,  including  col¬ 
leges,  near  the  waterfront.  Reason  for 
this  opening:  present  Composing  Room 
Foreman  retiring.  Box  424,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN,  ex¬ 
perienced.  for  small  ITU  shop ;  hot 
metal;  plan  to  convert  to  combination 
hot-cold  type.  Afternexjn  daily — no 
Sunday.  Zone  1.  Replies  strictly  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  725,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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PHOTOCOMPSHOP 
ASSISTANT  MANAGED 
Join  me  in  refining  systems,  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  supervising  the  comi)OS- 
ing  and  camera  facilities  serving  a 
TOM,  weekly  4  newspaper  group,  plus 
commercial.  Custom  designed  shop,  new 
Compugraphic  /  Automix  installation, 
young  energetic  staff.  Ideal  situation 
for  young  man  or  lady  with  cold  type 
comp  shop  experience.  Should  have 
working  knowledge  of  markup,  key- 
l)oard,  paste  up.  process  camera  for 
newspaper.  Excellent  salary,  fringes, 
working  conditions.  Zone  o.  Box  792, 
Editor  &  Publisher  with  resume. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

DYNAMIC  PUBLISHER  with  know- 
how  starting  another  winner.  Tal>- 
weekly.  Disp'ay  ad  sales  pro  nee<le<l  as 
zone  manager.  Draw  against  high  com¬ 
mission.  No  curtailment — unlimited 
earnings.  Southern  Calif,  area.  Send 
resume  to  Box  648,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGEMENT  OPPORTUNITY 
One  young  man — umler  3i> — in  our 
organization  has  proved  himself  and 
is  being  promoted  to  publisher  of  a 
new  newspaper  group  we’re  forming. 
This  means  we  have  an  opening  for 
another  rising  star  who  has  proved 
himself  in  competitive  advertising  sa'es 
and  can  learn  general  management. 
He  must  t>e  able  to  show  a  i)erform- 
ance  record.  If  he  succe9<ls  here,  he'll 
i>e  in  line  for  toi>  resi)onsibility  in  a 
few  years  We  are  an  award-winning 
weekly  newspai>er  group,  one  of  the 
nation’s  largest  in  ABC  circu'ation. 
In  aildition  to  goisl  pay.  incentive 
bonus,  profit-sharing  and  other  fringes, 
you  will  be  able  to  raise  your  family 
in  an  environmentally,  stable,  middle- 
size  city  with  gixKl  schools  and  sur- 
lu-ising  cultural  facilities.  Box  TO.'i, 
ialitor  &  Publisher. 

NO.  2  PO.SITION  OPEN  for  aggressne 
ad  salesman  to  join  hard-hitting  staff 
of  .7  on  growing  midwest  group  of 
weekly  papers.  Nice  community.  Sa'ary. 
bonus  and  car  allowance.  Write  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  A.  L.  Wells.  Advertising 
Manager.  Tilton  Publications.  Inc..  401 
N.  .Main  St..  Rochelle.  Ill.— 61068. 


NATIONWIDE  NEWSPAPER  REP 
with  strong  retail  department  adding 
to  staff:  needs  intelligent,  experienced 
space  salesman  to  call  on  chain  stores. 
Good  salary — opportunity  to  expand  I 
your  mind.  Send  resume  to  Box  787, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION  FROM  WITHIN  creates 
retail  position  on  one  of  the  South¬ 
east’s  most  modern  offset  dailies — 33.- 
000  circulation — located  in  a  beautiful, 
scenic  area  with  unlimited  recreational 
and  academic  facilities.  Attractive  sal¬ 
ary.  bonus  plan,  company  benefits  and 
growth  opportunity.  Send  resume  to 
Char’es  Sigmon,  Advertising  Manager. 
Times-News.  P.O.  Box  479,  Kingsport. 
Tenn.— 37662. 


ASSISTANT  RETAIL  AD  MANAGER 
for  .70,000  daily  in  Chart  Area  2.  Must 
!«  an  experienced,  aggressive  ad  man- 
ager  that  knows  how  to  plug  for  new  . 
business,  and  motivate  8-man  staff.  Ex-  | 
cellent  starting  salary  and  above-aver-  ; 
age  fringe  benefits.  Write  giving  com¬ 
plete  background  and  salary  require-  j 
ments  to  B.  H.  Ponemon,  Delaware  ' 
County  Daily  Times.  18  E.  8th  St..  ! 
Chester,  Penna. — 19013. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  just 
converte<I  offset  daily  in  historic 
Southwestern  city :  year-round  play¬ 
ground.  near  mountains.  A  good  salary 
plus  commission.  Send  complete  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Joe  Mayo, 
New  Mexican,  Santa  Fe,  N.M. — 87501. 


AD  MANAGER  for  northern  _  New 
England  small  Sunday  and  daily  in 
competitive  position  ...  a  working 
ad  manager  not  afraid,  and  able  to 
sell  accounts  himself  as  well  as  manage 
staff.  No  ‘chickens’  need  apply.  Box 
812,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


SALESMAN  for  tourist  newspaper 
reaching  visitors  to  Florida  Disney 
Wor’d.  Great  opportunity  for  future. 
Mail  resume  and  reference  to  P.O.  Dr. 
1409,  Lake  Wales,  Fla. — 33853. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  by  Ari¬ 
zona  weekly.  Write  fully.  Box  828, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  WEEKLY  sub¬ 
urban  newspai>er  in  sunny,  breeze- 
carresse<l  San  Diego  (California) 
(bounty  seeks  top  ad  salesman  to 
handle  accounts  in  regional  shopping 
center,  develop  business  in  metroi)oli- 
tan  San  Diego  area.  Will  i)ay  ui)  to 
i  $225-per-week  plus  commissions,  car 
allowance,  other  company  lienefits  to 
i  start.  What  we  want  is  an  aggressive. 

,  exi>erienced.  idea-generator  who  gets 
along  well  with  i>eople- -knows  layout 
and  copy — and  is  willing  to  "go  the 
extra  mile"  to  create  plus  business. 

!  Send  complete  resume  to  Box  801, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


P-Pv-O-P-O-S-I-T-I-O-N 
ll'e  offer  the  riyht  vian: 

— $175  salary  commission  without 
I  ceiling:  five-figure  income  expected. 

— Ample  mileage  allowance. 

— Comidete  l)enefit  package. 

— Dynamic,  flexible  atmosphere. 

The  right  man  must: 

•  — have  a  proven  sales  record. 

— ixissess  energy  to  "make  the  calls’’  on 
diversified  retail  accounts. 

— lie  stdf-starting  and  aggressive. 

If  you  are  the  right  applicant,  send 
resume  to  Bo.x  811,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


ADVFIKTISING  SALESMAN  to  sell  na¬ 
tional  jiccounts  for  a  national  trade 
liublication.  Should  know  the  news- 
paiier  business  as  well  as  advertising 
sales.  G<xxl  salary  --  commission  .•>nd 
fringe  lienefits.  Lots  of  travel.  Box 
82.7,  E’ditor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  6,000  daily 
neetls  aggressive  advertising  manager 
to  work  directly  with  publisher.  Candi¬ 
date  must  lie  able  to  sell  accounts  and 
manage  small  staff :  knowletlge  of  other 
newspaper  departments  a  plus.  Salary 
to  $14,000  plus  lienefits.  Write  Box  805, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  6-day 
daily  needs  exiierienced  court  reporter 
imme<liately.  Box  730,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

DIGGING  REPOR’TER  wanted  by  Con- 
servative  30,000  ABC  Sunday  only. 
This  is  no  shopper!  Our  man  in  the 
state  capital  (Area  1)  will  be  his  own 
man,  writing  the  kind  of  stories  no 
other  paper  in  the  state  will  have.  Box 

755.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

KEPUKTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
combined  sports-general  reporting  slot 
on  best  N.Y.  State  weekly.  Mid-Hudson 
area.  !’/<>  hours  from  N.Y.C.  Must  be 
young,  energetic,  strong  on  sports  to 
carry  on  prize-winning  tradition ;  solid 
experience  or  J-grad.  Good  salary  for 
right  person.  Contact  Managing  Editor. 
Citizen  Herald.  Walden.  N.Y. — 12586. 
SPOWS  DESKM^^u7t“  be~Srong 
on  editing  and  heads:  also  ability  to 
do  page  layouts  helpful.  Must  have  de¬ 
sire  to  participate  in  overall  produc¬ 
tion  of  A.M.  sports  pages.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume,  salary  requirements  and 
references  to  Eddie  Doherty,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Boston  Globe,  Boston. 

Mass.— n2J07.  _ _ 

COPY  EDITOR,  experienced,  with  ex¬ 
ecutive  ability,  to  start  by  pulling  a 
desk  together  in  challenge  that  can 
lead  to  greater  responsibility.  Hour 
from  N.Y.  Equal  opportunity.  Box  772, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


STATE  GOVERNMENT 
Editorial  Writing 

Unique  opportunity  to  join  7-man  stall 
with  wide  range  of  responsibilities. 
These  include  coverage  of  major  mid¬ 
west  state  Legislature,  interpretation 
i  of  state  issues  (politics,  education, 
environment,  welfare)  and  preparation 
of  all  editorials  on  state,  national  and 
I  international  issues  for  dominant  group 
J  of  progressive  newspapers.  Must  have 
j  extensive  reporting  experience  for  this 
’  challenging  position:  advanced  degree 
I  preferred.  Send  resume  and  salary  to 
1  Box  794,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  MANAGING  EDITOR  wanted  by  young 
■  publisher  of  recently  acquired  15,000 
'  area  5  daily.  Take  over  complete  e<li- 
torial  function  and  control  of  T-man 
newsroom  with  emphasis  on  excellent 
LOCAL  coverage  and  comment.  Best  of 
staff,  equipment,  services  ;  we  now  need 
comiietent  leadership.  No  formal  dos¬ 
sier  required,  just  let  us  know  what 
you  have  done  in  the  past  (someone 
we  can  call?),  and  w'hy  you  can  do 
this  job  for  us,  P'ease  write  Box  784, 
EMitor  &  Publisher  soonest. 


OUTDOOR  REPORTER-COLUMNIST 
in  combination  with  sports  for  Winona 
(Minn.»  Daily  and  Sunday  News.  Wi¬ 
nona — locatecl  on  Mississippi  River — 
in  great  hunting  and  fishing  area:  3 
colleges.  Salary  open. 

COPY  EDITOR  for  morning  daily  .  .  . 
a  good  job  for  a  gornl  man  who  wants 
to  settle  down  in  one  of  the  East's 
finest  communities.  Lots  of  opportunity 
if  you’re  ambitious  and  can  accept  re- 
sponsiI>ilities.  Write  Box  >'4l,  E<1itor  & 
Publisher, 

EDITOR  for  largf  Midwest  weekly 
newspai^er.  Ideal  pi^rstige  iK>sition  for 
a  working  professional  who  can  direct 
,  staff  and  i)rf)4luce  an  exceptional  sub- 
!  urban  pnxluct.  Excellent  opportunity 
;  for  advancement.  Resume  and  refer- 
•  ences,  please.  Box  SlO,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

TEACHERS'  MAGAZINE  in  BosUm 
seeks  assistant  eilitor.  Waiting,  lay¬ 
out.  desk  skil’s  helpful.  Minimum  3 
years  experience.  Top  salary,  benefits. 
:  Box  81S,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


FTIEE  PLACETVIENT  SERVICE 

Daily  XeicHiiUffers 

Send  us  your  resume:  we  will  duplicate 
i  and  refer  it  on  current  job  coenings. 
j  Full  range  of  elitorial,  advertising. 

I  circulation  anti  back  sht)p  jobs  usually 
I  available. 

I  New  England  Daily  Newspai>er  Assn, 
j  340  Main  St..  RtK)ni  .527 

I  Worcester,  Mass, — 01608 

MANAGING  EDITOR:  Dynamo  neetied 
:  to  produce  the  best  local  newspaper  in 
j  the  U.S,  Creative  layout,  imagination. 

*  ideas  essential.  Reward:  gtxni  salary, 
j  good  working  conditions  and  the  best 
I  living  area  in  the  country.  Job  open 
i  imme<liately.  Write:  EMward  1).  Casey. 

!  Executive  E<litor,  FAening  Capital. 
1  .Annapolis,  Maryland — 21401. 


I  IF  YOU  LIKE  TO  WRITE  we  have 
I  the  opening  for  you.  Sma’l  midwest 
I  daily  nee<Is  general  news  reporter  will- 
I  ing  to  learn,  replace  e<litor  in  his 
!  absence.  Salary,  fringes  good,  oppor- 
j  tunity  excellent.  Box  830,  Editor  & 
;  Publisher. 


i  COPY  EDITOR  needed  to  sharply  edit 
local  and  wire  copy,  write  accurate, 
lively  heads,  and  lay  out  pages. 

THIS  POSITION  offers  competive 
salary  and  a'l  company  l)enefits  such 
as  hospitalization  and  major  medical 
insurance  for  staffer  and  dei>endents, 
life  insurance,  profit-sharing  and  vaca¬ 
tions. 

OUR  AFTERNOON  OFFSET  DAILY 
with  16,700  circulation  is  located  in  an 
ideal  geographic  lo<*ation  offering  a 
pleasant  mix  of  rural  an<l  urban.  We 
have  good  year-round  climate  and  favor- 
!  able  tax  situation. 

I  WRITE*  OR  'PHONE  Robert  Cathcart. 
'  or  Roger  Sovde.  Evening  Hera’d.  P.O. 
Box  711,  Rock  Hill.  S.C.— 29730.  Ph; 

(AC  803)  327-7161. 


I.etlers,  tee  get  letters  .  .  . 

Box  number  classified  ads 
keep  the  mailman  busy 

E&l*’s  ola^sifieil  papes  attract  a  lot  of  reader 
traffic,  according  to  all  of  the  sur\’eys  we  see. 
And  the  inveterate  classified  reader  will  notice 
there's  a  liijih  volume  of  ads  ii.^iiifi  hox  mim- 
hers  to  maintain  the  anonymity  of  the  ad¬ 
vertiser. 

^  on  mi^ht  he  interested  to  know  that  in  a 
single  year,  E&P  carries  more  than  2,000  ads 
usin^  hox  numbers.  How  do  they  pull?  By 
actual  count,  21,255  letters  came  in  addressed 
to  box  numbered  ailvertisers.  Thai’s  an  average 
of  525  replies  a  week  .  .  .  and  an  average  of 
better  than  ten  per  advertisement.  That’s  a 
pretty  good  indication  of  the  pulling  power 
of  E&P  classified  advertising. 

Rates  are  attractive  (as  low  as  $1.60  a  line) 
...  so  write  your  ad,  pick  your  insertion 
ilates,  and  send  your  copy  to  Editor  &  Pidj- 
lisher,  or  phone  (212)  752-7050. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y.  10022 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 

^^ditoriaT^ 


HELP  ANTED 
LA  YOVT— PASTE/ UP 


HELP  WANTED 
PRINTERS 


HEPORTER  PHOTO'GRAPHER  wantwl 
for  northern  New  En$rland  weekly. 
Clean  environment.  Willing  to  train 
<le<lioate<l,  ambitious  J-Soh<Mn  grad  just 
leaving  college.  Box  799,  Erlitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WE  ARE  CREATING  an  editor/man¬ 
ager's  ixrsition  in  our  large  Wyoming 
offset  weekly.  The  right  person  will  find 
a  i)ernianent  niche  in  our  progressive 
newspaiier  organization.  Great  oppor¬ 
tunity  professionally  ...  a  chance  to 
lie  on  your  own.  Starting  salar>’  in 
five-figures  with  healthy  bonus  addi¬ 
tional.  Enjoy  a  life  in  the  West.  Ex- 
jierience  necessary.  Must  know  report¬ 
ing.  erliting.  photography.  Young  can- 
ilidate  pi-eferrerl.  but  must  have  more 
experience  than  J-Schoo!  grad.  Don’t 
wait  for  written  application.  Call  col¬ 
lect  (307)  765-4303. 


EDITOR/WRITER — Major  consumer 
magazine  (N.Y.C.)  in  the  golf  field, 
needs  a  person  with  some  golf  back¬ 
ground  to  write  articles  and  other 
features  related  to  the  game.  Box  S06, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


VISION.\RY  potential  managing  edi¬ 
tor  with  feet  on  ground — solid  desk 
experience — able  to  inspire  staff  of  six 
and  still  get  paper  out  on  time.  Bkiual 
opportunity.  Zone  2.  Box  800.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER;  know  sports  his¬ 
tory:  ba<'kbreaking  research  for  po¬ 
tentially  profitable  liook.  Write  fully. 
Box  H22,  Blitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR — Suburban  N.J.  weekly.  Ex- 
Iterienced  i»erson  for  full  responsibility ; 
e<litorial  writing,  reporting,  heads, 
€-old-tyi>e  makeup.  Salary  $10,000.  Send 
resume.  Box  820,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TALENTED  NEWSMAN  —  good  Ari¬ 
zona  weekly.  Complete  resume,  please. 
Box  824,  Blitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER — This  job  is  for  the  seri¬ 
ous  writer  with  an  understanding  of 
state  and  municipal  government.  Me<li- 
um-size<l  .\.M.  in  area  2  offering  one 
of  its  top  assignments  to  someone  with 
solid  experience  and  a  professional  at¬ 
titude.  Send  full  resume  and  samples 
to  Box  840,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


j  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
I  Order  Blank 

g  Name - - 

1  Address - 


i  City. 


S  State. 


.Zip  Code. 


*  Authorized  by 

1 

m 

s 

S  Classification 


g  Copy. 


1  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  g 

I  To  Run:  _  Weeks  _ Till  Forbidden  g 

Mail  to:  B 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  100Z2  ■ 
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MECHANICAL  LAYOllT  ARTIST,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  producing  camera-ready 
retail  advertising  layouts  with  cold- 
type  and  repro  mat  services.  Must  be 
capable  of  volume.  Call  Mr.  Signer 
(813)  688-8508:  or  write  913  S.  Florida 
Ave.,  Lake'and,  Fla. — 33803. 


MAILROOM 

MAILING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Management-Oriented 
STRONG  PERSONALITY 
Capable  of  handling  a  large  operation 
ripe  for  automation.  Union  shop.  Zone 
2.  Forward  resume,  experience  and 
salary  requirements.  Box  685,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  PRINTER  to  take 
charge  of  small  job  printing  shop.  LP 
and  offset  operation.  Must  be  able  to 
handle  Linotype.  Ludlow,  hand  com- 
|)Osition.  mark-up,  press  work,  estimat¬ 
ing  and  pricing.  Write  full  details  to 
publisher: 

MONROE  EVEnSIING  TIMES 
P.O.  Bo.x  59,  Monroe,  Wise. — 53566 


AD  COMPOSITOR:  hot  metal.  Must 
l>o  experienced,  sober.  Modem  air- 
conditioned  plant.  Rxcellent  scale  and 
fringes  in  desirable  area.  3-11  or  11-7 
shift.  Contact:  The  News-Sun,  Wauke¬ 
gan,  Ill.-  60085.  Wm.  A.  Schaefer,  As- 
si.stant  Production  Mgr. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

OPENINGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA— all 
types.  Write:  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association.  2717  N.  Front 
St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. — 17110. 


OPERATORS.MACHINISTS 

MACHINE  OPE’R.XTOR  for  Intertype 
G4-4.  Must  l>e  e.xjierienced,  sober. 
Mialern  alr-conditlone<t  plant.  Excellent 
scale  and  fringes  in  desirable  area. 
3-11  or  11-7  shift.  Contact:  The  News- 
Sun.  Waukegan,  Ill. — 60085.  Wm.  A. 
Schaefer,  Assistant  Production  Mgr. 


BJXPERT  PUNCHER  on  autoraix  key¬ 
board.  Write:  Warren  Tyreman,  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager,  Computer  Typogra¬ 
phies  Inc.,  1120  N.W.  159tb  Drive, 
Miami,  Florida — 33169. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR— Union  or  j 
eligible.  Steady  job  on  Westchester 
daily.  Night  shift  with  chance  for 
dayside.  Good  pay.  benefits.  Automatic  ! 
increase  July  1.  Evening  Star,  Peek-  ^ 
skill,  N.  Y.  10566.  { 


TTS  JOURNEYMEN  OPERATORS, 
nights,  needed  immediately  to  punch 
on  Justified  Tape.  Fairchild  experience 
desired.  ITU  contract  provides  for 
night  scale,  presently  $210.50  for  37V6 
hours:  $231.50  effective  Nov.  1,  1971. 
Excellent  benefits  program  including 
ITU  negotiated  pension  plan.  Metro 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday.  Please 
write  Ray  Burnett,  General  Foreman, 
Gannett  Newspapers,  Rochester,  New 
York  14614:  or  contact  Jerry  Brasley, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  ITU  Local  16,  131, 
Powers  Bldg.,  Rochester,  New  York — 
14614. 


200  OPERATOR  for  suburban  weekly 
chain  in  the  heart  of  the  Rockies. 
Must  be  expeienced  200-B  operator 
with  basic  mechanical  and  theory 
knowledge  of  the  200-B.  Write:  Earl 
Thompson  at  The  Record  Stockman, 
i  3601  E.  46th  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo. — 
80216. 


PRESSMEN-STEREOTYPERS 


I  LETTERPRESS  FOREMAN 
Capable  of  molding  present  group  into 
I  a  smooth  functioning  crew.  Latest  high 
speed  press  equipment.  Union  shop 
area  2.  Send  complete  resume,  exjjeri- 
ence  and  salary  requirement  to  Box 
682,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  SUPERVISOR  for 
computerized  photo  composition  depart¬ 
ment  in  Zone  1.  Familiar  with  mark¬ 
up,  able  to  direct  keyboard  and  paste¬ 
up  personnel.  Blxcellent  opportunity, 
benefits.  Box  752,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
We  seek  a  competent  executive  knowl- 
e<lgeable  in  every  phase  of  photo-com¬ 
position  and  new  processes.  Must  be 
well  versed  in  all  aspects  of  production 
from  composing  room  through  press 
room.  Technical  knowledge  must  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  ability  to  handle 
people  and  achieve  maximum  produc¬ 
tion  efficiency.  Salary  and  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  worthy  of  required  qualifications. 
M-E-S  Zone  3.  Send  resume  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  757,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

PUBLIC 

RELATIONS 

WRITER 

Immediate  opening  in  P.R.  De¬ 
partment  for  a  creative,  versatile 
and  productive  individual  interested 
and/or  experienced  in  P.R.  work  in 
the  ethical  drug  field.  Duties  will 
include  the  various  publicity  activi¬ 
ties  and  promotion  of  company 
products  and  services.  While  edu¬ 
cational  requirements  are  flexible 
the  individual  must  possess  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  communicate  and  deal  effec¬ 
tively  at  all  levels. 

Excellent  opportunity  to  join  the 
corporate  staff  of  a  leader  in  the 
pharmaceutical  field.  ORTHO  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  central  New  Jersey  and 
offers  an  excellent  starting  salary 
and  fringe  benefits  package.  Quali¬ 
fied  candidates  should  forward  re¬ 
sume  complete  with  salary  history 
and  requirements  to: 

R.  T.  MORAN 

Personnel  Specialist,  Employment 

ORTHO 

PHARMACEOTICAL  CORP. 


PRESSMAN — Thoroughly  experienced 
on  Mark  II  LETTERPRESS.  New  air- 
conditioned  pressroom:  A-1  fringe 
benefits :  morning  newspaper  65.000 
circulation.  Union  and  sober:  Good 
j  future.  Give  complete  resum4  first  let¬ 
ter.  Chart  Area  3.  Box  611,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER 
Permanent  position  for  experienced 
man.  (Tood  scale  and  fringe  benefits. 
Call  collect  (217)  352-5252  or  write: 
Steve  Farruggia,  Pressroom  Foreman. 
The  News-Cazette.  48  Main  St., 
Champaign,  Ill. — 61820. 


LETTERPRESSMAN  for  metropolitan 
daily:  union  or  eligible.  Scale:  $225- 
per-week :  4  week’s  vacation  and  many 
other  benefits.  Zone  2.  Write  Box  599, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


(A  Johnson  &  Johnson  Co.) 
Route  202 

Raritan,  N.  J,.  08869 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


SALESMEN 

PROFESSIONAL  SALESMAN  WITH 
GRAPHIC  ARTS  AND/OR 
OFFICE  PRODUCTS  EXPERIENCE 
If  you  want  to  move  ahead  with  a 
young,  dynamic  company  .  .  .  join  AKl. 
Income  almve-average.  Products  superi¬ 
or  to  comi>etition.  Cont.aet  James  J. 
Lucas,  Automix  Keyboards,  Inc.,  13256 
Northrop  Way,  Bellevue,  Wash. — 
98004.  Ph:  (206)  747-6960. 
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PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEV/SPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMimSTRATlVE 


BUSINESS  MANAGER.  aggressive, 
young,  wants  challenge  with  25M  + 
pape".  Complete  administrative  experi¬ 
ence  including  EDP.  Salary  to  be 
commensurate  with  profit  return.  Box 
7?1,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  OR  TOP  MANAGEMENT 
position  sought.  News,  classified,  pur¬ 
chasing  and  strong  mechanical  back¬ 
ground  including  offset.  Former  weekly 
owner  plus  years  of  dealing  with  de¬ 
partment  heatls  on  small  to  metro 
dailies.  Box  834,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

18-YEAR  EXPERIENCED  Business 
Manager  in  administration,  accounting, 
personnel,  lal)or  contracts,  advertising, 
circulation,  job  shop.  Box  826,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  OR  ASSISTANT  pub¬ 
lisher  of  weekly  group  or  small  daily. 
Will  be  available  Sept.  1  when  in¬ 
terest  in  5-pai)er  group  is  sold.  Presi¬ 
dent  of  subsidiary  and  Vice-President 
of  parent  group  in  near  $l-million 
sales  group.  Successful  in  news,  ads, 
circulation  and  plant  management. 
Have  managed  "jOO-man  production 
shop.  Will  consider  investment  over 
period  of  years.  Salary:  $15,000  plus 
bonus  or  incentive  plan.  Box  833,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

FORMER  PUBLISHBai  looking  for 
Business  Manager's  or  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector’s  position  in  Zones  6-7-8.  Best 
of  references.  Box  815,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ASSISTANT  GM— DAILY  (OR) 

PUBLISHER  SMALLER  OPERATION 
Experience:  3*/i  years’  production  con¬ 
sultant — offset  conversions :  6  years  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  including  3  years  sub¬ 
urban  ad  management.  Salary  negoti¬ 
able  for  proper  stable,  growth  op¬ 
portunity.  Zones  8  or  9.  Box  796, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


WELL-QUALIFIED  CM  AVAILABLE 
My  company  changed  hands.  I  need  a 
new  job.  Experienced  promoting  adults 
and  youth,  motor  routes,  A.B.C.,  “Lit¬ 
tle  Merchant.’’  $125-a-week.  Box  744, 
Editor  St  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

CAM — Ten  years’  piwen  success  with 
large  metropolitan  papers,  competitive 
and  solos,  9  years  phoneroom  .  .  . 
organization,  training  modern  methods, 
classified  promotion  . . .  MIDAS  ’TOUCH. 
Confidential  Box  798,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

LET  ’THIS  UNION  PRO  evaluate  your 
composing  room  toward  a  salary  plus 
guaranteed  savings  management  ar¬ 
rangement.  Metro  or  medium  preferred. 
Strict  confidence.  Box  239,  Editor  St 
Publisher. 

FOREMAN,  experienced,  efficient,  ag¬ 
gressive.  Know  ITU  law  and  work  well 
with  people.  Available  immediately!  Re- 
sum4  on  request.  Box  213,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  30M  daily  i 
seeks  greener  pastures  that  don’t  turn  a 
white  in  winter.  Available  after  Sep-  o 
tember.  Box  731,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  p 

FAMILY  MAN,  32.  with  6  years’  ex-  t 
perience  as  reporter-photographer-desk-  - 
man,  seeks  position  on  afternoon  daily. 
Capable  of  managing  staff.  Chart  Area  r 
6  preferred.  Write  Box  729,  Elditor  &  „ 

Publisher.  ^ 

ALERT,  VERSA’HLE,  AWARD-  ? 
WINNING  J-GRAD,  23  * 

married,  no  military  obligation.  I  seek 
news  or  sports  reporting  spot  with  any  I 
size  daily.  Zones  1,  2  or  3.  References,  i 
resume  on  request.  Ready  to  relocate  I 
and  work  NOW!  Box  734,  Editor  St  t 
Publisher.  ; 

- 1 

REPORTER.  24,  experienced  in  court  - 
and  police  reporting,  seeks  courtroom  ; 
reporting :  feature,  photography,  edit-  j 
ing  background.  Single.  B.A.  ^x  764,  . 

Editor  &  Publisher.  ^ 

MAY  COLLEGE  GRAD  (B.S.,  Radio-  | 
TV)  with  above-average  writing  ability 
seeks  sports  writing  position — any  zone. 
Box  761,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

REPORTER.  26,  J-grad;  3  years’  ex¬ 
perience  including  desk  experience;  ver¬ 
satile;  strongest  on  features;  good  lo¬ 
cation  more  important  than  paper  size 
or  salary.  Box  ‘754,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  now  responsible  for  newsroom 
and  editorial  pages  of  medium-sized 
daily.  20  years’  experience.  Can  lead, 
develop  and  train  a  staff.  National 
award-winner.  Top  references.  Seeks 
opportunity  where  quality  and  economy 
in  operation  are  appreciated.  Box  753. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PULITZER  PRIZE  NOMINEE  and  for¬ 
eign  correspondent,  14  years  at  top 
quality  newspaper,  seeks  new  challenge 
as  editorial  page  chief  or  significant 
administrative  position.  Box  743,  Edi¬ 
tor  St  Publisher. 


WRITER,  27,  CONSERVATIVE.  Good 
with  features  and  editorials.  J-degree. 
Any  zone.  Box  786.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TAKE  A  CHANCE — Want  sports  writ¬ 
ing  job  but  only  real  exjjerience  is  as 
assistant  to  the  sports  information  di¬ 
rector  of  a  Big  'Ten  university.  What 
I  lack  in  experience  I  make  up  for  in 
imagination  and  enthusiasm.  Two 
years’  experience  as  high  school  Eng¬ 
lish  teacher.  M.A.  Journalism  this  Au¬ 
gust.  Box  778,  Bklitor  St  Publisher. 

JOURNALIST  with  year’s  experience 
editing  weekly,  handling  ads.  general 
office  work,  wants  to  report  or  write 
educational  or  society  news.  Prefers 
Western  States.  Write  Box  790,  Edi¬ 
tor  St  Publisher, 

SCIENCE  EDITOR,  now  with  metro 
daily;  will  relocate  on  daily  or  gen¬ 
eral  circulation  magazine.  Box  789, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

ENTERTAINMEarr  EDITOR,  mature, 

I  experienced.  Background  in  theatre, 
film,  television.  Interviews,  reviews, 
articles  publishe<l.  Samples  available. 
Zone  2  or  3.  Box  793,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

■  SPORTSWRITER-DE’SKMAN,  with  9 
1  years’  experience,  seeks  similar  posi- 
•  tion  with  Zone  2  daily.  Box  776,  Exli- 
!  tor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


MATURE  MAN — 19  years’  background 
all  phases  newspaper — seeks  beat  job 
on  medium  daily  or  editor  community 
paper,  Nevada,  Oregon  or  B.C.  Im¬ 
migration  status  cleared.  Box  821,  Mi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

NEW  ENGLAND 

EIDITO'R,  award-winning  35,000  daily, 
39,  MSJ,  will  help  build  quality  re¬ 
porting,  photos,  layout,  staff  for  larger 
Zone  1  daily.  Box  823,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

YOUNG  EXECUTIVE  EUJITOR  large 
international  magazine  wishes  to  re¬ 
locate  Zone  1  or  Northwest.  Manage¬ 
ment,  PR  and  advertising  experience 
as  well  as  broad  editorial.  Box  816, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER— 31— 10  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  covering  high  school,  pro¬ 
fessional  and  college  sports;  desk  ex¬ 
perience.  Presently  employed  by  news¬ 
paper  with  250,000  circulation.  Box 
813,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER-EDITOR-CARTOONIST  seeks 
sports  and/or  copy  desk  spot.  Strong 
on  layout.  Areas  1-6.  Box  803,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 

WANT  A  VACATION  from  editorial 
tasks  but  with  no  one  to  fill  in?  Avail¬ 
able  for  short  stints,  particularly  on 
editorial  page,  is  an  editor  retiring 
Sept.  1  after  38  years  with  the  first 
Knight  newspaper.  James  S.  Jackson, 
Associate  Elditor.  Akron  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal.  Ph:  (216)  375-8131. 

FEATURE  EDITOR,  REPORTER,  au¬ 
thor,  journalism  teacher,  photographer; 
8  years’  experience  on  top  award 
weekly.  Area  4  or  9.  Box  837,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


FREE-LANCE 


AMERICAN  free-lance  correspondent  in 
London  seeks  additional  assignments. 
Write:  5a  Greycoat  Gardens.  London 
SWI,  England. 

MATURE  ABLE  PHOTOJOURNALIST 
available  for  assignments  in  mid-west. 
Top  feature,  science  writer  and  in¬ 
vestigative  reporter.  Resume,  samples 
on  request.  Box  791,  Elditor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

E  X  P  B  R I E  N  C  E  D  CORRESPONDE24T 
available  in  Cleveland  for  your  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  or  trade  paper.  Spe¬ 
cial  depth  in  business.  me<licine,  edu¬ 
cation,  religion,  personality  features : 
photos  possible.  Box  836,  Mitor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  presently  employed, 
desires  to  utilize  his  20  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  news  and  Sunday  supplements 
for  a  photo-conscious  daily.  Have  ability 
to  deveiop  ideas  for  photo  features. 
Box  807,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMEN-STEREOTYPERS 

PRESSMAN/STEaiEOTYPER  wishes  to 
relocate  Northern  Arkansas  or  South¬ 
ern  Missouri.  15  years’  experience,  8 
years’  pressman  and  stereotype  fore¬ 
man.  Wish  to  relocate  by  Sept.  1.  Box 
451,  Editor  &  Publisber. 

WEB  OFFSETT  PRESSMAN  with  plate 
and  stripping  experience.  Goss  Sub¬ 
urban  press  preferred  in  Area  6.  Box 
544,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION _ 

OFFSET— LP— ROTOGRAVURE 
21  years’  experience  from  backshop 
to  General  Manager.  Looking  for  new 
challenge.  Best  of  references.  (201) 
447-4245. 

A  ‘TAKE-CHARGE”  production  man 
that  knows  old  and  new  processes,  con¬ 
version,  people,  seeking  position.  Strong 
in  composing.  Know  the  business  well. 
Box  '831,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


PRODIX/nON :  Publishing  or  Print¬ 
ing.  Ebcperience:  Mus.B.  Production 
(Technical)  Elditor,  educational  and 
technical  publishers.  Journeyman  Com¬ 
positor,  Foreman,  and  Composition  Con¬ 
trol.  Eleven  years’  with  Ivy  League 
pubication  office  handling  yearly  re¬ 
vision  of  approximately  30  promotional 
catalogues  and  weekly  official  publica¬ 
tion.  Robert  C.  Seaman,  14  Marion 
Ave.,  Norwood.  Mass. — 02062.  Ph: 
(AC  617)  762-1714. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


EXPERIENCE®  PR  MAN  —  former 
U.S.  Government  official,  newsman, 
now  traveling  Europe  (England,  Italy, 
Austria,  Switzerland) — accepts  public 
relations,  writing,  research  assign¬ 
ments.  Good  contacts.  Box  785,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

PR  JOURNEYMAN,  skilled  in  speech 
writing,  special  events  and  public  edu¬ 
cation  programs  as  well  as  basic  public 
relations  media,  seeks  new  opportunity 
in  corporate  or  agency  setting.  30-plus; 
business  degree:  daily  experience : 
limited  capital.  Currently  with  major 
New  York-based  corporation  at  mid¬ 
teen  salary.  Box  802,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

usa  zona  numbar  to  Indicota  location  vithout  tpacifie  idantHication 


OFFSET  URBANITE  EXPERT  wishes 
to  relocate  in  Zone  3  or  4.  Excellent 
background  knowledge  and  experienced 
in  camera,  plate-making,  pressroom 
and  color.  Has  5  years  LP — 5  years 
newspaper  Urbanite — -and  2  years  com¬ 
mercial  web  Urbanite.  Presently  super¬ 
intendent  :  prefers  same.  Box  827,  Eldi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


JULY  J-GRAD,  versatile,  diligent, 
seeks  employment  as  reporter  in  Zones 
1,  2,  4,  5  or  9.  Intern^  on  ‘do-every- 
thing’  weekly.  Available  August  1.  Box 
838,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  EDITOR,  38,  seeks 
challenging  managing  editor  or  news 
editor’s  spot;  15  years’  experience  and 
degree  equivalent.  Box  801,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


nrepf  4V  Ant/tTB'rtKtlV/'  VEITERAN  NEWSMAN  planning  per- 

-  manent  relocation.  Elxpert  all  fields, 

^  thrives  on  competition  and  “building” 

PROMOTION-MINDED  display  sales-  through  solid,  accurate,  fair  news  pre¬ 
man,  33,  college,  proven  sales  record,  sentation.  Conservative — not  hidebound, 
desires  to  join  growing  paper.  Prefer  Now  on  West  Coast,  prefer  western 
Southwest.  Box  817,  Editor  &  Pub-  area.  Can  arrange  visit  during  July. 
Usher.  Reply  Box  829,  Mitor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Rol>ert  U.  Brown 

Anything  but  ^^doldrums’’ 


A  well-known  Washington 
news  letter  noted  this  week: 

“Convention-going:  Still  in 
the  doldrums,  a  sign  that  busi¬ 
nesses  are  keeping  close  tabs  on 
expense  accounts.  But  it’s  prob¬ 
ably  temporary.” 

The  author  didn’t  know  about 
the  AXPA/RI  Production  Man¬ 
agement  Conference  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  this  week,  and  he  never 
heard  about  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
convention  in  New  York  in 
-April. 

Two  months  ago  attendance  at 
the  annual  .ANP.A  meeting  was 
almo.st  e(|ual  to  the  i)revious 
year,  we  were  told.  Hotel  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  New  York  City  told 
E&P  the  convention  was  the 
only  one  in  recent  months  that 
came  close  to  advance  billing, 
that  wasn’t  and  20' o  be¬ 

hind  the  1070  registration. 

This  week  the  Cincinnati  ho¬ 
tels  were  comjjletely  snowed 
under.  They  over-booked  on 
their  reservations  exjjecting  the 
usual  late  droi)-outs.  Perhaps 
they  read  that  news  letter. 

-Anyway,  there  were  between 
20(t  and  .700  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  (dei)ending  on  who  you 
talked  to)  who  had  confirmed 
hotel  reservations  and  didn’t  get 
the  rooms  they  reserved.  Some 
of  them  sjient  the  fir.st  night  in 
Covington,.  Ky. 

That  was  the  first  indication 
that  attendance  at  the  -ANP-A 
III  Conference  would  be  the 
highest  in  history.  Of  course, 
the  manufacturers  were  smart 
enough  to  realize  this  in  ad¬ 
vance  —  they  booked  exhibit 
space  to  capacity. 

There  were  no  “doldiaims”. 
Far  from  it! 

Publishers  and  editors  were 
in  abundance,  as  were  general 
managers,  production  superin¬ 
tendents,  department  foremen, 
etc.  There  was  excitement,  en¬ 
thusiasm — ^and,  it  appeared  to 
us  that  the  order  blanks  plus 
the  checkbooks  were  out. 

This  isn’t  exactly  a  phenom¬ 
enon  for  these  meetings.  It  just 
-seemed  to  be  more  prevalent 
this  time.  The  publishers  we 
talked  to  said  the  time  had  come 
for  them  to  dust  off  the  expan¬ 
sion  and  modernization  plans 
they  had  been  holding  in  abey¬ 
ance  for  the  last  year  or  two 
for  reasons  of  economy. 

Some  of  them  were  a  little 
confu.sed  as  to  which  direction 
they  should  go  in  terms  of  the 
new  sophisticated  electronic 
enuipment,  but  they  were  learn¬ 


ing.  The  point  was  their  jires- 
ence  at  the  meeting  indicated 
their  own  realization  that 
changes  had  to  be  made. 

There  is  great  competition  be¬ 
tween  different  systems  and 
techniques  of  composing,  trans¬ 
mitting  and  printing.  Some  will 
be  more  successful  than  others. 
But  it  won’t  be  because  of  the 
lack  of  a  market. 

It  looked  to  us  as  if  the  rub¬ 
ber  bands  have  come  off  the 
bankrolls  in  the  belief  that  a 
bigger  and  better  future  is 
around  the  corner  and  now  is 
the  time  to  get  ready  for  it. 

♦  *  ^ 

On  June  14  it  will  be  a  month 
since  the  members  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union 
walked  off  their  jobs  at  the 
Pittshid's/h  Press  and  the  Post- 
Gazette  and  closed  both  of  them 
down. 

-A  <iisagreement  over  money 
in  contract  negotiations  was  the 
reason.  Money  is  still  the  reason 
for  the  shutdown.  The  ))ressmen 
•settled  in  January  for  a  $(i0  in¬ 
crease  over  two  years.  The 
))rinters  want  $7.5.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  say  its  too  much. 

Everyone  has  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  what  he  is  worth  to  his 
employer.  Nothing  unusual 
about  that.  But  the  disturbing 
thing  about  the  Pittsburgh  sit¬ 
uation  is  the  apparent  lack  of 
desire  on  the  part  of  both  the 
striking  and  non-striking  unions 
to  arrive  at  a  settlement. 

Negotiations  have  deterior¬ 
ated  to  one  meeting  per  week. 

One  would  think  that  the  non¬ 
striking  unions  would  apply  a 
little  pressure  to  get  members 
back  to  work.  But  union  bene¬ 
fits  plus  state  unemployment 
compensation  payable  after  the 
first  week  combine  to  give  them 
almost  the  same  weekly  income 
they  had  while  working  and  thus 
removes  the  incentive  for  them 
to  go  back  to  work.  At  least, 
until  that  well  runs  dry. 

Who  needs  work  under  those 
circumstances? 

-As  in  all  prolonged  strikes, 
the  local  economy  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  will  suffer. 


Kleine  heads  fral 

Glen  Kleine,  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  at  Eastem 
Kentucky  University,  has  been 
elected  president  of  -Alpha  Phi 
Gamma,  a  national  honorary 
journalism  fraternity  with  !),- 
(100  members  in  60  chapters. 


FIRST  CLASS — Mrs.  Karen  Martin,  Lexington,  became  the  first 
journalism  graduate  from  Eastern  Kentucky  University  on  Sunday, 
May  9.  While  at  Eastern  Mrs.  Martin  maintained  above  average 
grades.  Upon  completion  of  her  work  she  was  employed  as  woman's 
editor  for  the  State  Journa!,  Frankfort,  Ky.  Glen  Kleine,  director  of 
the  journalism  program  at  Eastern,  gave  Mrs.  Martin  a  special  cita¬ 
tion  from  the  University  recognizing  her  as  the  first  journalism 
graduate  from  Eastern. 

Syracuse  U.  goes  ahead 
with  Newhouse  Center 


Syracuse  Univer.sity’s  Board 
of  Trustees  has  approved  plans 
to  establi.sh  the  S.  I.  Newhouse 
School  of  Public  Communica¬ 
tions. 

The  school  initially  would  en¬ 
compass  the  present  School  of 
Journalism  and  the  radio-televi¬ 
sion  department  of  the  School  of 
Speech  and  Dramatic  -Arts. 

Contracts  have  been  let  for 
con.struction  of  the  second 
building  of  the  Newhouse  Com¬ 


munications  Center.  The  new 
structure — a  block  long,  four 
stories  high  and  costing  about 
$7.5  million,  including  furnish¬ 
ing — will  be  devoted  primarily 
to  education  in  radio-television 
work  and  film-making. 

Samuel  I.  Newhouse  donated 
$15  million  to  the  University  in 
1962  to  create  the  center.  The 
first  building,  devoted  mainly  to 
the  teaching  of  print  journalism, 
was  opened  in  1964. 


Pearson  siieeeetls 
Shank  in  Dayton 

John  S.  Shank,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  Dayton  Newspapers 
Inc.,  has  retired  and  Walter 
Pearson,  assistant  circulation  di¬ 
rector,  has  been  promoted. 

Shank  started  with  the  Day- 
ton  (O.)  Daily  News  in  1925 


and  became  circulation  manager 
in  1942.  In  1957  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  circulation  director  of 
Dayton  Newspapers.  He  has 
been  cited  for  developing  edu¬ 
cational  material  for  carriers. 

Pearson  joined  the  Dayton 
Journal  Herald  in  1946  and  be¬ 
came  circulation  manager  of  the 
paper  in  1962. 


QUALITY 


Two  quality  newspapers  have  join¬ 
ed  forces  to  produce  one  quality 
news  service.  The  Washington 
Star...  The  New  York  Tiines...the 
best  of  The  Star,  the  best  of  The 
Times  combine  in  The  New  York 
Times  News  Service. 

rhe  Washington  Star 

...the  afternoon  newspaper  in  Washington. 
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We  deliver 


Par^ise 


* 


twice 


a  day 


The  Hawaii  Newspaper  Agency, 
agent  for  The  Honolulu  Advertiser 
(mornings),  The  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  (evenings)  and  the 
Sunday  Star-Bulletin  &  Advertiser. 
Over  200,000  combined  daily 
circulation.  One  buy  and  we 
deliver^ of  Hawaii.  Represented 
by  Cresmer,  Woodward, 

O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 


Mike  Miller  covers  all  five  sides 


PENTAGON  BRIEFING:  Scripps-Howard’s  Mike  Miller  with  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird. 


correspondent  in  Vietnam,  he  reported  on  the  men  fighting 
the  war  far  from  the  Washington  maprooms. 

A  Master’s  Degree  graduate  of  Northwestern  University, 
Miller  took  over  his  Pentagon  assignment  in  1966. 

Earlier  he  worked  for  the  City  News  Bureau  of  Chicago, 
the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel,  and  was  regional  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Washington  for  the  News-Sentinel,  the 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  and  the  Birmingham 
Post-Herald. 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 


ALBUQUEROUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS  •  PIHSBURGH  PRESS  •  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST 
EVANSVILLE  PRESS  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  •  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL 
MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  •  KENTUCKY  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  HOLLYWOOD  (FLA.)  SUN-TAmER  •  THE  STUART  (FLA.)  NEWS  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS  •  THE  SAN  JUAN  (PUERTO  RICO)  STAR 

Advertising  Department,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City  Atlanta  Chicago  Dallas  Detroit  Los  Angeles  Philadelphia  San  Francisco 


Will  Congress  give  President  Nixon  the  volunteer  army 
he  wants? 

What  are  the  immediate  prospects  for  draft-age 
Americans? 

How  are  the  Russians  doing  in  their  bid  for  sea  suprem¬ 
acy,  in  building  their  nuclear  arsenal? 

Readers  of  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  have  learned  to 
look  for  answers  to  defense- related  questions  under 
the  by-line  of  Mike  Miller,  for  the  last  five  years  their 
Washington  bureau’s  Pentagon  reporter.  He  also  covers 
Capitol  Hill  when  defense  news  is  breaking  in  Congress. 

Recently  he  spent  a  week  backgrounding  for  his  job 
at  the  Air  War  College,  Maxwell  AFB,  Ala.  But  Miller,  34, 
also  has  studied  the  military  scene  from  less  lofty  levels. 

An  Air  National  Guardsman,  he  was  called  to  a  year 
of  active  duty  during  the  1961-62  Berlin  Airlift.  As  a 


